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“THE province of religion in the human soul is like that of 
the Red Indians in America, which, deplore or disapprove as 
we may, is being narrowed more and more every year by their 
white neighbours.” —David Frederick Strauss in 1872. 

“Most interest has centred round the agitation for an 
Austritt [secession] from the Prussian State Church.” — 
Christliche F'retheit, 11th January 1914 (reviewing the religious 
life of Germany for the preceding year). 

What comment on the first of these citations is offered by 
the religious evolution of Germany during the four decades 
that have passed since Strauss asked the question, “ Are 
we still Christians?” Perhaps the other—and it would be 
easy to lengthen the list—helps to answer this question. 

Anyone reading the German newspapers will notice daily 
some reference to the Austritishewegung—that is, the: organ- 
ised movement to urge those who no longer accept the 
doctrines of the Prussian State Church to make’ a:formal. 
severance of their connection with it. Unless those. haptized. 
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in the Church thus formally declare their withdrawal (A ustritt) 
they remain members, and, in the case of those whose incomes 
exceed a certain sum, must pay the Church tax, though they 
may be members of the Monistenbund. It is only a few 
months since Professor Haeckel, the author of what has been 
called by his orthodox opponents “The Rationalist’s Bible,” 
ceased to be a member of the Prussian State Church! The 
body of men working aggressively for the movement is the 
“Komitee Konfessionslos,” which is being actively supported 
by Professors Ostwald, Haeckel, and Drews. Thousands of 
Social Democrats are also giving countenance to the move. 
ment. They make it quite clear, however, that the party is 
in no way officially connected with the “ Komitee,” that 
they have nothing to do with the Church as a religious 
organisation but only as a political force and a bulwark of 
Preussentum. 

The nominally Protestant population of Berlin is 2,060,000. 
Last February, on a Sunday when numerous confirmations 
were to take place, there was a total attendance at the various 
Protestant churches of 35,000. In 1918 Church taxes to the 
amount of 385,000 marks were collected by the city bailiffs, 
compulsorily, after the issue of 116,776 final notices. Since 
Ist January 1908 in Berlin alone 81,967 Protestants, 5029 
Roman Catholics, and 196 Jews have notified their Austritt, 
In several other large cities, particularly Hamburg, the move- 
ment is meeting with equal success. Formal “ withdrawal” 
from the Church is not easy. It involves no little trouble 
and loss of time, it means incurring the bitter hostility of an 
influential section of the community. 

For some time the clerical party affected to regard the 
Austritisbewegung with contempt. It is not doing so now. 
A counter-movement has been organised. Sunday, 11th 
: Jannar®,:Was set apart in all the Berlin churches for special 

“reference to the present agitation; numerous public meetings 
_ are ‘teing’theld; and a circular, “Wie stellen Sie sich zur 
. Austrittsbewegung ?”, has been spread broadcast over the city. 
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No one who hears and reads the earnest exhortations to 
consolidate the still living powers in Protestant Germany, to 
co-operate in making the Prussian Church a living spiritual 
community within the State, can fail to note the undertone of 
misgiving that all is not well. ‘The most striking thing about 
the counter-movement is the almost complete absence of 
suggestion of deeper questions underlying the agitation. 

The attitude of the authorities towards the Austrittsbe- 
wegung has been undignified to the last degree. Meetings 
arranged by the “ Komitee,” the affixing of placards to the 
public columns, the distribution of leaflets, have all been 
forbidden by the police. It has further been widely proposed 
that the small fee charged for recording the “ withdrawal” 
should be raised. Some have suggested an amount as high 
asa hundred marks. This effort to retain in the Church, by 
compulsion, those who have ceased to subscribe to its doctrines, 
only helps the “ Komitee” to prove its oft-repeated assertion 
—that the Prussian Church is a Zwangskirche, that the 
authorities, unable to maintain real unity in the religious life 
of the people, are striving to shore up a tottering edifice. 
The Government has not strengthened the position of the 
Church even politically. ‘There are certain kinds of warfare 
that can only be carried on by spiritual weapons. 

Protestant Christianity in Germany to-day presents us with 
an attractive complex of spiritual forces. Religion has never 
been neglected in Prussia. In the schools it has always been 
assiduously instilled into the child-mind. Neither dissenters 
nor freethinkers are allowed to withdraw their children from 
this religious instruction, and many influential journals are 
now making a vigorous demand for similar compulsory 
instruction in the continuation schools. No one who openly 
opposed the Christian religion would have any chance of 
obtaining a position in the Civil Service; no one already in the 
Service would look for promotion if he formally left the 
Church. Organised irreligion has contributed little to bring 
about the present situation. Until quite recently the number 
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of avowed anti-Christians disclosed by official returns h 
small—so small as to evoke the sneers of those ieee a 
enthusiasm exceeds their discretion. For statistics ; “s ae 
are an artificial touchstone of a nation’s soul. i 
But the yeast has been at work deep down. F 
centuries two main currents, one liberal, the other oom ne a 
have been streaming through the Protestant world nota 
in Germany but in England, and the liberal cinein h oa 
steadily gaining momentum. German thought and onal 
tion have nourished it throughout its long cours we 
immediate source of the stream is usually found i a 
Aufklirung, but the Aufkidrung itself is only one of ‘a 
large features of the Teutonic folk-mind. va 
It would require a volume to give a history of the wel 
of “cases,” charges of heterodoxy, in the Prussia ‘oul 
Church during recent years, but two of these “ cas .” te: 
filled a large part of the popular mind. Under the we hich 
had just been passed against erroneous teaching in al 
on 24th June 1911 Dr Karl Jatho, of Colbie Ww. ‘ oid 
upon by the Consistory of the Prussian State Church “a 
his pastorate.’ The case went finally before the Oberkir ‘Lonel 
the highest Protestant ecclesiastical authority in Preall 
which confirmed the finding of the Consisto d F a 
end of his parish to the other Dr Jatho’s vine aa a 
of his flock was known as few other men’s in oe Prote me 
Church. But his retention of the position was ontiiates 
inconsistent with his open rejection of the cardinal ac ke 
of Christianity. Protest meetings in Cologne Berlin an 
other Places, and the comments in a section of rer ve 
including many of the organs specifically devoted to dial 
showed a widespread sympathy with “the heretical s iit of 
the Rhine.” In Hesse alone eighty-one Protestant a 
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expressed their regret at the decision of the Oberkirchenrat. 
The attitude of Professor Harnack, the greatest personality 
in German theology to-day, was peculiar throughout, and yet 
its very inconsistency indicated with wonderful clarity the 
trend of thought in German Protestantism. He also regretted 
the court’s decision. But he could not think that any man 
whose theology excluded a personal God and an historical 
Christ was to be endured in the Prussian Church. “It 
would have been better if the proceedings had never been 
instituted.” 

In August 1912 the Consistory likewise deposed Pastor 
Gottfried Traub, of Dortmund, one of the men chosen by 
Dr Jatho to defend him. Nominally, the charge against him 
was not heretical doctrine but defiance of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. His “case” roused as much comment and 
opposition as Dr Jatho’s. The mass of publications on “ Der 
Fall Jatho” and “Der Fall Traub” which appeared within 
a space of about twelve months constitute a library in them- 
selves. If these two men had stood alone the attention given 
to their “cases” in the public press would have been out of 
proportion to their importance. But everyone in Germany 
knew that they did not stand alone. Behind Drs Jatho and 
Traub was ranged a very large party which represented a 
force long latent in the Church. That is why the “cases” 
were the subject of lengthy polemics in which the most 
eminent intellects in Germany took part. 

More recent “cases” are those of Pastors Fuchs and 
Heydorn. The former was unanimously chosen by the 
Dortmund parish to succeed Pastor Traub; but as he had 
expressed in quite unmistakable terms his sympathy with 
Drs Jatho and Traub, the Miinster Consistory would not 
confirm the appointment. Pastor Heydorn was a member 
of the Hamburg branch of the Monistenbund, and gave 
regular ethical instruction to the children of members. 

These cases, the party discussions which they have aroused, 


and the Austrittsbewegung throw a sinister light on both the 
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interior and the exterior of the Prussian Church. Quite 
recently Professor Troeltsch said, speaking of German Php. 
testants and their attitude towards Confessions: ‘“ All we can 
say with certainty is that we are not Catholics.” Professoy 
Wach is equally definite on this head: “There is not in the 
Protestant Church any fair-minded, serious-thinking Christian 
who subscribes unconditionally to the letter of the Confessions,” 
A religious faith which, doctrinally, stands for anything 9 
indeterminate will feel restraint and difficulty in any organisa. 
tion, be the effort of the State to hold it together ever 5 
energetic. This was the ugly paradox with which the eccleg- 
astical authorities in Prussia were confronted: Was it better 
to have Drs Jatho and Traub in the Church, or to expel them 
and retain hundreds of others with the same views but power. 
less to express them? What were the views of these two 
exponents of “liberal” Christianity? Pastor Traub rejects 
utterly the Apostolic Confession of Faith; he is unsparing in 
his denunciation of dogmatic theology. His hold on belief in 
a personal God is far from tight." Dr Jatho called himself a 
panhentheist. In his replies to six questions to which he was 
asked to give “definite answers” he declared that he did not 
believe in “an external, creating God,” that “every age must 
create its own Christ anew in accordance with its new ideals 
and hopes and aspirations.” His “ Christianity ” was, in short, 
an academic religion, an estheticism clothed in the garb of 
New Testament symbolism—what is called here a Bildungs- 
religion. 

The author of the Riddle of the Universe a member of 
the Prussian State Church, a leading pastor in Hamburg 
a member of the Monistenbund, whose official organ, Das 
monistische Jahrhundert, contains every month articles which 
nine men out of ten who call themselves Christians would 
certainly regard as vigorously anti-Christian—can a similar 
spectacle be found outside Germany? Truly, the unrest in 
the religious life of Prussia is no fiction of the newspapers. 
1 See his book, Staatskirchentum oder Volkskirche (1911), p. 13. 
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Many assert, however, that this is a healthier sign than the 
security born of a “safe theology.” It remains a fact, never- 
theless, that to most sincere—not conventional—Christians the 
whirl within German Protestantism is a source of gloomy 
foreboding. Protestants cannot deplore their ‘“ unhappy 
factions” as a hindrance to unified Christian belief and in 
the same breath welcome them as signs of vitality. At the 
beginning of last year a clergyman in the Prussian Church, 
greatly beloved by his congregation as well as respected by the 
public at large, told me that the Church was committing a 
fatal blunder in trying to exclude men like Drs Jatho and 
Traub, that those who could not accept the Christ without 
subscribing to such legends as immaculate conception and 
miracles were the worst apologists for Christianity. But is it 
possible to regard the pastors whom the ecclesiastical authorities 
have deposed in the light of martyrs? At one of the meetings 
to protest against the Jatho decision the question was asked : 
Can a sincere Christian remain in a Church which has room 
for Dr Jatho? One cannot but respect the asker of that 
question, which was not met by the chairman. There was 
much rhetoric about the right to free religious development 
being inborn and God-given, “no man or assembly of men has 
a right to take it away,” all of which may be true but does not 
touch the core of the subject. Does “spiritual freedom ” 
confer upon anyone, lay or cleric, the “right” to stay in the 
Church after he has ceased to accept its teachings, the “ right ” 
to believe what he likes and openly avow such belief while 
remaining a member of a religious community which has 
subscribed to a confession of faith? What right, then, still 
adheres in a Christian body? Can a Christ-ideal, identified 
with the true, the good, and the beautiful, be substituted for 
the historical person of Jesus Christ without fundamentally 
overturning Christianity as a spiritual religion ¢ 

Within the past five and a half years I have visited many 
German Protestant churches in town and country. The 
large imposing edifices in Berlin (St Immanuel’s), Bremen 
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(Cathedral), and Hamburg (St Nicholas) presented pictures 
of pathetic emptiness, and even then compulsion accounted 
for most of the attendants—the military, theological students, 
boys and girls from institutions. In the large cities the few 
Protestant preachers who can still draw a congregation owe 
their popularity to their eloquence, their command of a refined 
literary style, and—their unsound doctrine. In small places 
like Schwerte and Ahlen I found the churches well filled, 
But here too and throughout the country districts any man 
or woman over fifty years of age will tell the visitor who 
seems genuinely interested in the township that “the old- 
time piety,” with family prayers and Bible-reading, is more 
than on the wane. 

At no time within the past half-century has the Prussian 
Church been a Volkskirche in the strict meaning of the term, 
It has never had, within this period, a fast hold on the common 
people in the cities. The nominally “ Protestant” among them 
have been indifferent to religion, the Catholics have been loyal 
supporters of their own Church and of the Centre in politics, 
Nor has there been any variety of spiritual life in Protestant 
Germany corresponding to that in Great Britain, where the 
Established Church is confronted by an army of Dissenters, 
and the very rivalry between the two prevents stagnation. 
What then does the Prussian State Church represent? The 
question cannot be answered offhand in one word, but what- 
ever else it stands for it certainly represents the upper class— 
not exactly what is. called in England “society,” but the 
officials who rule the country. This does not mean that it 
has never represented any other class. In its history it has 
exercised immeasurable influence over the national life, but 
to-day it is little more than a link in a social and political 
chain, a constituent element in the State organisation, but one 
which only reflects a part of the heart of the nation. In fine, 
it is the political-religious side of Preussentum. Now, the 
indifference of the mass of the people towards this Church is 
erystallising more and more into a living hostility, and this 
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without any propaganda by Socialist leaders." Several causes 
combine to produce this feeling. (1) The working class is 
becoming increasingly convinced that Christianity has moved 
somewhat from its primitive ideals and has been misused to 
bolster up the Prussian State-idea. (2) The mass of the 
people is growing more and more into the consciousness of a 
gap between the “ modern” world-view and the world-view of 
the dogmatic system which they were taught by Church and 
school. (3) The conviction that those who have inwardly 
broken with the Church are morally bound to declare their 
Austritt is strengthening throughout all classes. 
“Protestantism began to break up from the day it was 
formulated.” ‘That statement focusses Roman Catholic criti- 
cisms of the present situation in Prussia. The Jesuit priest, 
the Rev. Father A. M. Rump, in a recent penetrative criti- 
cism of Dr Jatho and his views, thinks it in the highest degree 
improbable that Protestantism will ever again become a vital 
force in the national life of Germany.? But was any form 
of Christianity ever completely assimilated by the Northern 
European? In spite of much pious sentiment about the 
universality of Christianity—and the note has been sounded 
as loudly in Protestant Germany as anywhere else—among 
the Northern races this religion remains an exotic which a 
thousand years have not been able to acclimatise. Christi- 
anity broke upon them with what purported to be new light 
on Nature and Man, his origin and destiny. Men were equal 
before one Father over all races and nations. But Christianity 
came loaded with Judaism, a “ jealous God,” religious tribalism, 
and it was this element that Northern Europe seized upon 
when Luther and the Reformers, by “ purifying” Christianity, 
gave it the chance. These men were reverting to the original 


1 The attacks on the Socialist Party as the spring of the Austritt movement 
are unjustified. The party resolved on 20th December 1913, in most out- 
spoken terms, to give no aid of any kind to the agitation: “The party declines 
emphatically to allow its organisations to be used to further this movement,” 

? Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, 1914, Heft 5, pp. 511, 512. 
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mind of their race—that mind in which the Berserker and the | Jearni 
mystic are still striving for the mastery. fulles 
It is usual in certain quarters of Germany to underrate the factio 


extent to which the changed intellectual outlook is responsible that 3 
for the falling away from Christian ideas and ideals of the the fi 
mass of the people. ‘The sweeping tide of rationalism,” it js This 





energetically asserted, is only an everyday phrase which repre. cease 
sents a side-glance in a wider survey. Anti-Christianity as are a 
an intellectual movement has spent its force, and materialism N 
is bankrupt. How many people either know or care one jot the | 
about the Higher Criticism, about the date or authorship of spite 
Isaiah? And yet the sojourner in Germany to-day will have two 
to listen to many tirades against “ materialism”: not the scien- relig 
tific monism of Haeckel, but that form of materialism which ing 
is identified with a feeling of satisfaction in the present life, proj 
Much of the denunciation is very cheap. This satisfaction is are 
born of the achievement of the age. In the last analysis the day 
intellectual outlook remains the efficient cause of the present a i 
religious unrest. With the new Weltanschauung has come a the 
tendency to stress the value of this world as an end in itself. Chi 
Everywhere, but pre-eminently in Germany, science has given adv 
many thinkers—and these not the least aspirant to high ideals and 
of truth—a confidence in facing problems, “ ultimate ” or other- 
wise, which previous ages did not possess, and it has brought bet 
with it an attitude of strict objectivity before the whole realm reli 
of thought, religious and secular. When man’s outlook on to 
“ultimate problems” underwent a profound change this in ha: 
itself constituted a new culture-type with which Christianity hei 
has ever since been trying to compete. Throughout the me 
Austritisbewegung and the other movements ensuing from as 
the present turmoil the Church Party, seeing nothing but de- it 
structive forces at work, has entirely overlooked the positive en 
impulses building up a new spiritual world. or 
“Mere intellect can never satisfy the religious soul.” In be 
Germany leading thinkers have always proclaimed, and are fr 
still proclaiming, not in the byways but in every seat of sl 
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learning, that intellect alone is inadequate to give life its 
fullest and worthiest content. But can any religious “ satis- 
faction” grow out of a system when it once fails to satisfy 
that instinctive love of truth which has always characterised 
the finest minds? ‘ Wahrhaft leben heisst wahrhaft denken.” 
This is the meaning of the world-process for Fichte. The 
ceaseless striving forward of the mind and the idea of freedom 
ave an identity. 

Neither the world-view of the Roman Church nor that of 
the Bible has ever satisfied any great German thinker. In 
spite of all that has been said to the contrary during the past 
two years, the Austrittsbewegung was originally mainly a 
religious, not a political, movement. Some of those support- 
ing it belong to the finest minds in Germany, and a large 
proportion of those who have declared their “withdrawal” 
are recruited from the middle class that is increasing every 
day as the country becomes industrialised. There has been 
a moral revolt against State-pressure in religion, and against 
the network of insincerity which can reconcile offhand the 
Christian Weltanschawung with the scientific and adjust it to 
advancing thought by “restatements” of essential positions 
and theories of a progressive revelation. 

It is not easy for a strong partisan to hold the scales evenly 
between the various types of mind struggling for sway in the 
religious world of Germany. The devout Catholic, sensitive 
to all criticism of his faith, more convinced that his Church 
has her eyes fixed on God and that God has His fixed on 
her, than that he himself sees anything at all—what is the 
meaning to him of “ conscientiousness ” in those that fight her 
as the historic foe of mental freedom? Hardly less difficult is 
it for the defender of the State Church as a prop of Preuss- 
entum to sympathise either with the “intellectual doubter” 
or with those to whom the State connection is repugnant as 
being inimical to vital religion—those who seek to found “a 
free church in a free commonwealth.” “ Religion,” argues 
such a defender, “is an affair of the whole people and cannot 
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be separated from a State which is ordained of God.  Prussig 
is not a commonwealth.” Lastly, the men to whom anti. 
Christianity has become a creed, men driven to reprisals by 
persecution, will direct their attention to that side of a religion 
of which they have had most intimate experience. About 
two years ago, when Drs Jatho and Traub were lecturing in 
various parts of Germany, they were frequently asked why, 
holding the views they did, they wanted to remain in the 
Prussian State Church. The question “leaps to the eyes,” 
For all that, it was impossible for any fair-minded individual 
who heard their answers not to feel that both men were con- 
vinced that they were doing a useful work within the Church, 
** Can we still be Christians ? ” is a question which Professor 
Eucken has asked recently. He himself, after much defining 
and reconstructing, answers it in the affirmative. But it is as 
clear as noonday that Eucken’s spiritual philosophy is to some 
extent coloured by his own early Christian training, to which 
he refers, not without a touch of pathos, in the preface to the 
book having that question for its title. Can Christianity 
rise to the new knowledge and the new aspirations and still 
develop true to type? Can the modern man over whom the 
spiritual and cultural needs of our age exert a living influence 
call himself a Christian, in the New Testament sense, without 
self-deception? Lastly, when Professor Eucken answers these 
questions does he understand by them what the ordinary man 
would understand ? 
A. D. M‘LAREN. 


BERLIN. 
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POST-MODERNISM. 
Tue Rev. J. M. THOMPSON, M.A. 


Lz modernisme est mort. Vive le modernisme ! 

Modernism was an attempt to live in two worlds, and to 
think in two ways at once. Because it was double-minded 
it failed. But its failure is of greater value to the world 
than the success of more facile solutions of our religious 
problems. And the spirit which was in it is already formu- 
lating new statements, establishing new positions. 

Within the last few years two lines of development, 
which can be traced back through at least a century of 
English theology, have finally converged. The critical move- 
ment, resulting from the influence of scientific methods of 
study upon the Bible and the Church, has come to a head in 
a number of Liberal theological books, of which the latest 
and the most widely known is Foundations. The insti- 
tutional movement, reacting against eighteenth-century 
Rationalism and nineteenth-century Utilitarianism, ran its 
course in the development of Tractarianism, and culminated 
in the writings of the Lux Mundi school. Its latest phase is 
seen in Some Loose Stones and the open letters of the Bishops 
of Oxford and Zanzibar. In so far as both movements came 
from Oxford, where all religious systems borrow from one 
another, Tractarianism has been mildly critical, and criticism 
moderately institutional. Nevertheless, whereas Lua Mundi 
was essentially Conservative, Foundations is essentially Liberal. 


And there is no doubt that in the present theological and 
738 
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religious situation the antagonism between these two distinc 
movements has come to a head. 

Modernism was an attempt to combine both lines of 
development ; to be faithful both to the critical claims and 
to the institutional; to hold the faith of the society, and to 
accept the conclusions of the critics. 

This attempt at reconciliation was local and temporary, 
Local, because it was only needed where the institutional 
tradition was very strong, as in the Roman Church, or in 
later Tractarianism—elsewhere the claims of tradition easily 
broke down before the attack of criticism. ‘Temporary, 
because the Modernists wished to tide over a crisis, both for 
themselves and for their Church, rather than to establish 
a new and permanent position on Modernist lines. Their real 
object was to secure movement. 

The Pope massed all modern tendencies of thought to- 
gether, and called them Modernism: and the name has stuck. 
This was clever, because it enabled him, in dealing with 
particular Modernists, to lay on each the iniquity of all. And 
it was true, in so far as it focussed attention upon the pre- 
suppositions of the movement, in which its real significance 
lay, and which were, in fact, the ruling conceptions of the 
modern mind. 

The attempt to suppress Modernism has been successful, 
as religious persecution generally is, just in proportion to its 
thoroughness. In the Roman Church abroad, with neither 
an educated lay opinion nor a popular press sufficiently 
interested or powerful to resist it, Authority has succeeded 
in at any rate driving the Modernists underground. At home 
it had a harder task with Tyrrell, and has not ventured to 
touch that academic Tolstoy, Baron von Hiigel. But 
Modernism is not dead. Abroad, great things are preparing 
underground, and in due time there will reissue from the 
catacombs a new Christianity not less remarkable than that 
which was born in the same darkness long ago. At home 
not a few of the faithful are inwardly in revolt. But they are 
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held in check by that politic and very British principle of 
liberty of opinion, which allows them to think whatever they 
like so long as they do not express it. 

In the English Church there has been a steady progress 
towards Liberalism in theology and in religion—-a progress 
not adequately represented by any one party or society, as 
neo-Tractarianism has been represented (indeed over-repre- 
sented) by the English Church Union. But there have only 
been individuals who could be called Modernists in the strict 
sense of the word—young High Churchmen, for the most 
part, rescued from traditionalism either by an interest in 
modern theology, or by contact with educated laymen. They 
are distinguished from the main body of Liberal theologians, 
who are generally Broad rather than High in their Church 
views, by their feeling for the society, for its sacraments, and 
for its traditions. The ordinary course of education at school 
and university throws these men into the absorbing interests 
of parish work with a great desire to do good, and (very often) 
with an enthusiasm for the Catholic position in doctrine and 
worship, which they have never had the inclination or the 
opportunity to criticise. But if such a man, whilst feeling in 
himself, and seeing in the lives of his parishioners, the power 
and attractiveness of Catholicism, finds himself driven at the 
same time to accept the results of Biblical Criticism, or the idea 
of the development of doctrine, he is almost sure to become 
a Modernist. és 

What is the inner side of this outward alliance of criticism 
and Catholicism ? What does it feel like, to be a Modernist ? 

Modernism is a state of unrest. An anti-critical writer has 
recently protested against the assumption that the orthodox 
theologian has an easy time—that his mind is stagnant, and 
his conscience at ease. 4 fortiori with the Modernist. The 
critical side of him is for ever making new demands. He can 
set no limits to its invasion of traditional beliefs. He feels 
bound to meet its advances by repeated attempts to construct 
new positions. Looking through his old note-books in later 
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years, he will be surprised at the number of changes which his 
beliefs have undergone. He will be unfortunate if he does not 
also find evidence of a consistent development underlying them 
all. Anyhow, to be a Modernist is to be (theologically) always 
on the move. 

Nor does criticism concern itself merely with a man’s 
theological opinions. It would be surprising if it did not 
also affect his religious practices. The force of habit may in 
some cases keep a Modernist’s prayers or his sacramental 
experience unaltered. Sometimes he may be able to revise 
them from time to time, without losing their reality. But in 
many cases the critical process goes further. Study, and 
thought, and the social service which so often goes with 
theological doubts, tend to take the place of the traditional 
prayers, and meditations, and saying of offices.  Institu- 
tionalism becomes mysticism. However inevitable this 
change may be, it is to many men the most painful part of 
their modernisation. 

All the time there is, more or less urgently, the pressure 
of public opinion. The Modernist may not be in a position 
to express unorthodox views, or to be penalised for expressing 
them. But his opinions become known. His fellow-clergy 
suspect him. Worse, he suspects himself. He is for ever 
asking himself, “Ought I to be where I am? Can I honestly 
go on saying the creeds, and celebrating the sacraments?! 
Am I trying to live in two incompatible worlds? May it 
not be a form of hypocrisy, or of cowardice?” His criticism 
forbids his ever again being a mere traditionalist: but his 
tradition is much less strong as against his criticism. He 
knows that the old beliefs and practices have helped him. He 
sees them effective in lives far finer than his own. Yet he 
cannot reverse his own natural development. He cannot even 
stand still. He must go on, with the hope that some day the 
rival claims which distract him will be reconciled, and his 
double-mindedness become single-minded once more, But 
he wonders whether his attempts to reconstruct his beliefs 
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will ever end, or can logically end, in anything which can be 
properly called a Christian position. 

It is to this phase of reconstruction, in which many who 
were once Modernists now find themselves, and to which they 
naturally wish to give all the security and permanence that may 
be possible, that we may give the name of Post-Modernism. 

Why Post-Modernism? Not simply because it is some- 
thing which comes after Modernism, but rather as implying 
that it has some likeness (to claim no more than that) to the 
school of art which is called Post-Impressionism. 

The authors and the reading public are at a great dis- 
advantage when compared to the artists and the art critics. 
There is no means by which all the works of a particular 
school can be collected together and put on public exhibition. 
If some such plan could be adopted in the case of theology, 
there can be little doubt that a surprisingly large collection 
could be made of recent books which adopt something like a 
Post-Impressionist treatment of theology. What the Post- 
Impressionist holds is that our power of reproducing nature, 
and even our power of seeing it as it is, has been perverted 
by conventional methods of expression ; and consequently he 
endeavours to find new forms which shall truly express what 
is really there. Similarly, the Post-Modernist is trying to find 
a scheme of forms which shall express the real and directly 
felt. values of spiritual things, not perverted and obscured by 
their conventional embodiments. It is the effect of criticism 
to show that things are not quite as they have been repre- 
sented. It is the duty of institutionalism, through a particular 
institution—in this case the Catholic Church—to say that the 
traditional representations were the best that could be pro- 
duced, under the circumstances, and to insist that it is more 
important (and also more possible) to devise a scheme of forms 
which shall be intelligible than one which shall be absolutely 
true. The Post-Modernist tries to satisfy both these claims. 

How is it to be done? The Post-Impressionist adopts a 


style as far removed as possible from the coloured photograph 
Vor. XII.—No. 4. 47 
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which is the ideal of conventional art. By disregarding the 
conventional expressions he hopes to liberate the underlyin 
ideas. His ideal artist is the man of the world who sees and 
expresses things like a child. The Post-Modernist, too, mus 
put the whole content of experience into his faith: yet his 
ideal is to believe simply and truly, as a child does, who has 
not yet learnt the conventions which its parents teach it. 

That is curiously like the faith that Christ himself held 
and taught. 

But we must not let this rather attractive analogy obscure 
what is, after all, the essence of Modernism, as distinct from 
other forms of Liberalism in religion—namely, its respect for 
the Catholic and corporate experience of the Church. If 
on one side, Post-Modernism stands for a thorough-going 
Liberalism, on the other it stands for a rational Conservatism, 

Newman’s essay on Development was the justification of 
his desertion of Anglicanism, when he found it impatient of 
a Catholic interpretation. It was a Conservative document 
which unintentionally started a Liberal movement.  Loisy, 
of course, is a Liberal critic, as Newman never was. But 
Loisy’s Modernism began as a Catholic protest against 
Harnack’s Protestantism. The essence of Modernism is its 
feeling for the Catholic tradition, its conviction that recon- 
struction (which it never doubts is necessary) must somehow 
begin on the original foundations, and use up what is valuable 
in the old materials. 

Baron von Hiigel, himself one of the most distinguished 
of Modernists, is for ever insisting that the full Catholic 
position demands loyalty to three kinds of experience—critical, 
institutional, and mystical. Let us try to define Post- 
Modernism a little more closely under each of these heads. 


I. CriTica.. 


Here we may distinguish the presuppositions of criticism 
from its practical use and results. This does not mean that 
nobody can be a critic without holding a particular philosophy ; 
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but that criticism is only one activity of the modern mind, 
and that the modern mind has a definite character of 
its own. 

The Pope was quite right when he said that the ruling 
philosophical idea of Modernism was Immanence. What, 
then, are the implications of Immanence, when applied to the 
subject-matter of religion ¢ 

Immanence means that in theology we no longer look 
for the supernatural in abstraction from the natural, but by 
penetrating deeper into it. his is a big change of view, with 
results in almost every department of religious thought. 

Immanence means that in Christology we look for Christ's 
divinity in his humanity, not outside it. And this enables us 
to meet the failure of criticism to find anything superhuman 
in the historical Jesus. 

Immanence means the surrender of the old idea of miracles 
as interferences with the natural order from outside, and, 
with it, of the necessity of believing that such events have 
happened. The question has to be restated in this form: 
What are the possible manifestations of supernaturalism from 
within the natural ? 

Immanence means that God is in all men, not otherwise 
(though in other degrees) than in special individuals, or 
societies, or sacraments. It means that revelation is not 
necessarily more divine than reason, nor grace than free will, 
nor the Church than the world. They are different ways of 
God’s working. 

This is indeed a turning inside-out of the old methods of 
thought; and very much remains to be done before the 
implications of the idea of Immanence are fully realised. Yet 
its principles are not new. ‘The divine possibilities of man; 
the supernatural meaning of nature; the implicit Christianity 
of the whole world—all these are in the Gospels. They are 
Christ’s own faith. They are the inner meaning of “the 

kingdom of God.” And so long as the idea of Immanence 
is purified by the worship of Him who is immanent, Post- 
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Modernists will quite rightly give full value to it, and make 
it the basis of their whole position. 

Secondly, as regards criticism in the proper sense of the 
word—its practice and its results. 

Post-Modernism has no scruples about applying to the 
New Testament the same theory of Inspiration, and the same 
principles of interpretation, as to the Old. It studies the 
written sources of the Gospels as it would any other ancient 
documents. It estimates the trustworthiness of sacred, 4s 
it would that of secular, traditions. It makes no reservations, 
It sets no limits to free inquiry. 

It is prepared, if need be, to follow history to the point 
at which it can find no evidence that Jesus was more than 
man: if it refuses to go further, and to doubt whether he ever 
lived at all, it is solely on historical grounds. 

It is prepared, if need be, to believe that Jesus consciously 
founded no Church, ordained no ministry, instituted no sacra- 
ments ; but that these were inevitable afterthoughts, inspired 
by the memory of his teaching and personality. 

It is prepared to accept whatever history may prove as 
to the degeneration and the errors of the Church; and to let 
every Christian institution stand or fall by its merits, by its 
proved service to men’s spiritual needs. 

This is not to suggest that we are asked at this moment 
to subscribe to any of these conclusions. There is none of 
them about which criticism has said its last word. But 
certainly it has settled into methods, and outlined results, 
which will not easily be reversed. The Post-Modernist does 
not jump at novelties, or delight in shocking orthodox feelings. 
But he recognises clearly that established methods of criticism 
are at work, which may at any moment call for the revision 
of our most cherished ideas. His duty is to insist on the 
method more than on the results, and yet to welcome every 
new bit of truth as definitely more divine than any untruth, 
however venerable. 
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POST-MODERNISM 


Il. INsTITUTIONAL. 


The Post-Modernist owns to no authority but that of God 
speaking through men. Tradition is the summary of what 
men have said in the past. Creeds are their attempt to 
express what they have believed: sacraments, what they have 
experienced. The Church is their most congenial form of 
self-government, the ministry their system of representation. 
All these things have the authority of ancient adoption and 
of long use. ‘They are some of the ways in which God has 
allowed himself to be represented by men and to men. They 
are the embodiment of a divine heredity. This gives them 
a real value and sacredness for all men who reverence 
humanity. But it gives them no absolute claim to override 
the few in the name of the many, or the present in the name 
of the past. For these institutions and formule have changed 
as men have changed. They have no validity that cannot be 
taken away by the same human nature which conferred it. 
And in religion minorities need special consideration. The 
development of Christian opinion and experience as a whole 
is determined by the leadership of the few. The minority 
suffers: the majority enjoys the fruit of its passion. 

It is on this institutional side that Post-Modernism differs 
most from Modernism, and comes nearest to non-Catholic 
Liberalism. The Modernist felt himself to belong to a 
Church which would never tolerate a gradual Liberalisation, 
a surrender by detachments. He must either accept the 
faith as a whole, or leave the society. Consequently he 
sought means to secure his position. He either argued, with 
Loisy, that the idea of development brought within the circle 
of faith that which history excluded from the circle of fact ; 
or he held, with Tyrrell (in his last phase), that the very 
fanaticism and irrationality of the Catholic claims showed 
their true descent from the eschatological Jesus. 

The Post-Modernist can no longer argue in this way. 
He sees that development cannot stop at the limits of Ultra- 
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montanism, any more than at the end of the sixth century; 

it carries one right on into Protestantism and Nonconformity, 
On the other hand, eschatology was one of many phases 
through which Christianity passed. It was, indeed, the phage 
of the Founder, and of his immediate followers. But it was 
not Christianity itself. Nor could the apocalyptic temper, 
even supposing that it were confined to the Roman Church, 
be a proof of the exclusive claims of that communion. 

The Post-Modernist, like the Modernist, holds with the 
traditional beliefs so long as he can, and stays in the society 
so long as it will let him. But it is on historical and psycho. 
logical grounds. Historical, because through the doctrines of 
the Church he secures that continuity with the past which he 
believes to be a mark of true development. Psychological, 
because as a member of the society he keeps in touch with 
the typical Christian experience ; because he shares, especially 
through the Catholic devotions and sacraments, the communion 
of saints. 

But, however faithful he may be to tradition, the Post- 
Modernist has no illusions as to its real nature. He does 
not deceive himself into thinking that all he has to do is to 
re-interpret and re-express an unchanging faith. He believes 
that the faith has changed, and is changing, far more than one 
would judge from the rigidity of its formule. That, indeed, 
is just where its strength lies. Its flexibility, not its rigidity, 
has enabled it to survive, and to accommodate itself to so 
many different types and stages of the religious sense. And 
that is why it still seems able to embody all that is best in 
the religious experience of mankind. The Post-Modernist, 
then, would be showing as little faith as sense, were he to 
spend his time in defending particular positions, however long 
defended, and however defensible. His business is rather to 
be loyal to those principles without which neither Liberalism 
nor Conservatism in religion can be Christian—to honesty, to 
charity, and to truth. 

And, whilst laying more stress on the principles than on the 
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doctrines of Christianity, he will perhaps be specially on his 

against that last infirmity of noble minds—the desire 
to construct a theological system offhand, to have a definite 
“position,” and a clear-cut answer to every important question. 
For the present, at least, most of us cannot hope to be con- 
structive in more than outline. The best that we can do may 
be to expose shams, to pull down unsafe hypotheses, to re- 
examine common assumptions. It is often dull and depressing 
work, and we sometimes doubt whether we shall ever reach a 
solid foundation on which the new building may rise. But 
the foundations ave there. The building is, indeed, already 


rising. 
cs III. Mysticat. 


Most men are Liberal in parts. Very few are Liberal 
through and through—just as, biologically, new developments 
start from an abnormal variation in an individual or a species 
which is normal in other respects.. Abnormality all over means 
death. 

Modernism abroad was the attempt of Liberal thought to 
live under the same roof as Conservative feeling. Church 
tradition and discipline, Catholic worship and ritual, were too 
much ingrained to be erased by Biblical criticism. Modernism 
at home was almost as heavily influenced by ‘Tractarianism. 
In the nature of the case all that could be achieved for the 
moment was a modus vivendi; and this was bound to break 
down as soon as criticism spread from the Bible to other parts 
of the Catholic position. 

It began with the Bible, because the Reformation made the 
Bible worth reading. It has already spread to the Church— 
all the more readily, since Tractarianism appealed from the 
Bible to the Society which interprets it. It cannot very much 
longer leave untouched the mystical or experimental side of 
Christianity. 

It is the habit nowadays to assume that, whatever else may 
be open to criticism, one thing stands clear, firm, and un- 

changing—the typical Christian experience. Not that special 
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form of it which is found in the Mystics, and which mug 
always be too exceptional to furnish a basis for apologetics, 
but that personal experience of Christ which it is supposed 
that every Christian may fairly expect to have. One finds 
more and more, in recent apologetic, the tendency to assume 
that there is this experience, that it has always been much 
what it is now, that it can be handed on from one individual 
to another, and that it can be appealed to as evidence for the 
truth of Christianity. Christian experience is indeed being 
placed on the pedestal from which the Bible and the Church 
have in succession been cast down. It is coming to be regarded 
as an infallible authority. 

Now it certainly cannot be wrong to shift the weight of 
apologetic from tradition to experience. Indeed it is obvious 
that this is a right and necessary development; and it is one 
of the leading principles of Post-Modernism. But it is surely 
clear that we need to criticise the new apologetic as carefully 
as the old, and that it would be unwise to lay too much stress 
on the argument from experience until we are sure how much 
weight it will bear. Questions are being asked about it, and 
they will have to be answered. How far is the modem 
Christian experience continuous with the ancient, so that we 
can claim for it more than a temporary validity? How far 
does it spring direct from the real person of Christ, or how 
far is it derived from things which we have been taught to 
think about him? What proportion of Christians have this 
experience, and is it the centre of their religious faith? Can 
an experience of this kind be evidence for anything beyond 
itself? In what way, if at all, can it validate the historical 
statements and dogmatic beliefs of Christianity? And can 
any religious experience—anything on the mystical side of 
man—be regarded as that which matters most in religion? 

Post-Modernism must face and try to answer these 
questions. The old modus vivendi between Liberalism in 
theology and Conservatism in religion has broken down. The 
raison détre of Post-Modernism is to escape from the double- 
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mindedness of Modernism by being thorough in its criticism— 
by extending it to religion as well as theology, to Catholic 
feeling as well as to Catholic tradition. It has criticised the 
external traditions of Christianity: it must criticise its internal 
presuppositions. And I do not doubt for a moment that 
there will emerge from this criticism, as from that, a rational 
account of the faith, worthy of all reverence and trust. 

That is Post-Modernism. It is, no doubt, a position which 
lays itself open to attack by deliberately courting criticism of 
the foundations of Christianity, and indeed of religion. But 
that is surely wiser than to spend one’s time—as many seem 
to do—in defending a series of sand castles against the incom- 
ing tide. No doubt there are those who are never so happy 
as when they are waving their spades above a crumbling sand- 
heap, and who view with dislike their comrades’ preference for 
that part of the beach which is above the high-water mark. 

But the Post-Modernist sees no sense in sham fighting. 
He has done, once and for all, with the old antagonisms 
between faith and reason, grace and free will, the Church and 
the world. He would put his Christian experience and his 
Catholic resources at the disposal of any who will use them, 
and who will contribute, in their turn, something that he does 
not possess. He would ask for the co-operation of all in that 
adventure which is too great for anyone alone to undertake— 
the discovery and the development of the kingdom of God. 


J. M. THOMPSON. 


Maepaten Cotiece, Oxrorp. 
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CRIMINOUS CLERKS. 
ARCHIBALD WEIR. 


Tue harsh title of this paper is meant to indicate that it 
refuses to confound the issues at stake by complimentary 
disclaimers and assurances dear to professional brethren in 
conflict. 

The Bishop of Oxford has lately published an open letter 
to his clergy manfully protesting that “it is totally unjustifi- 
able that one who has come finally and seriously to disbelieve 
that certain miraculous events really occurred should continue 
to exercise a ministry which involves his constant personal 
profession of belief that they did occur.” And in that letter 
he strenuously insists that all who care for our religious life 
should read two essays by the late Henry Sidgwick. 

Dr Gore adds that Sidgwick was not himself a believer. 
This is true, but it is only half the truth. If we approach the 
case without any prepossession except intense admiration for 
Sidgwick, as I wish to do on this occasion, we shall find that 
the force of his indictment fell short of the standard on which 
ethical censorship must now insist. This came about because 
he imported into his judgment beliefs which can no longer 
be admitted. 

Sidgwick in his life showed a conspicuous example of 
integrity by sifting the faith of his youth, renouncing the 
thought of taking orders, and later by resigning his fellowship 
when he found that he disbelieved important doctrines of the 


Anglican Church. Yet he belonged to a generation which 
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cherished a sentimental affection for ecclesiastical institutions 
even when it rejected their cardinal tenets. Above all, during 
his whole life he was an ornament to the profession then most 
intimately associated with clericalism, so that he never 
detached himself from the fundamental position which united 
in theory the teacher and the priest. ‘Now, actually, in 
the world we live in,” he averred in the essay called “The 
Ethics of Religious Conformity,” “ the great moralising agencies 
are the Christian Churches; and the most advanced thinker 
can hardly suppose that this will not continue to be the case 
for an indefinite time to come.” ‘Though “hypocrisy and 
insincere conformity have always been a besetting vice of 
established or predominant religions,” “the work that the 
Churches are doing, with their vast resources and traditional 
influence over men’s minds, is work in the efficacy of which 
we must always be keenly interested.”' In point of fact, 
Sidgwick disbelieved Christian dogmas, but he did not 
disbelieve in Christian Churches. He was indeed solicitous 
for the institutions, and tender towards the individuals they 
harboured. 

Nowadays this measure of regard for the Churches should 
save him from being characterised without qualification as not 
himself a believer. For we have travelled so far from his 
standpoint that unless we are zealous members of a Church 
we are no longer influenced by lurking partiality towards 
either the institutions or the individuals. Our criticism is now 
directed by quite a different motive. We have ceased to 
regard the institutions as necessary to any sort of salvation 
for an indefinite time, because we have learnt to devote our 
thoughts to the welfare of the race in the light of the history 
of the race. Hence the modern mind (the expression is 
Sidgwick’s) has no sympathy with either a lax lukewarm 
Church or with men who distract it by occupying positions 
in it while repudiating fundamental tenets. It regards them 
as it would regard any other defaulting officers in any other 
1 Practical Ethics, pp. 114, 116, 
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lethargic corporation. If it cared to give the delinquents , 
distinctive name, it would not trouble to invent a new term, 
It would adopt the old historical phrase which serves ag 
our title. 

Every profession suffers from its own peculiar forms of 
professional misconduct, and the lay world requires that every 
profession take sufficient measures to deal with such obliquities 
as they come to light. But even then the most generous 
observer is aware that misconduct always exists to some extent, 
As Sir Thomas Browne puts it, “ Those three noble professions 
which all civil commonwealths do honour, are raised upon the 
fall of Adam, and are not any way exempt from their infirmi- 
ties”; and as a recent preacher in St Paul’s Cathedral put it 
with regard to Christianity, “It is not the love of the marvel- 
lous, but the insight of the true historian that leads St Luke 
in the Book of the Acts to set the deceit of Ananias and 
Sapphira in clearer prominence even than the persecution of 
Herod.” It might, therefore, be concluded that false pre. 
tences or any other form of malpractice in the Churches should 
be treated as matters of internal discipline, and should be left 
to the Churches to deal with by their own inherent powers, 
without interference or criticism from the lay world. And 
indeed that attitude would seem to be correct if we were con- 
tent with the narrow individualist view of competitive exist- 
ence and personal salvation which used to obtain wherever the 
Reformation established the supremacy of Protestantism. But 
this view has lost its authority. It was from the beginning a 
partial, sectarian, dehumanised view; and now that it is dis- 
carded it opens out a prospect of common racial interest which 
is seriously jeopardised by moral delinquencies on the part of 
any members charged with the maintenance and elevation of 
spiritual standards. 

Such an interest is no new thing in the history of the 
human race. Karly religion and morality reposed on the 


common interest of all members of a society in avoiding. 


offence to gods or pollution of territory. Civilised communi- 
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ties have outgrown the delusions which attended primitive 
practice, but they earnestly revert to the conception of the 
common guardianship of a common standard as soon as they 
free themselves from other delusions of more recent date. We 
do not now demand that those who eat with us should abstain 
from fornication for the reason that that sin was supposed in 
St Paul’s time to defile not only the sinner but also those who 
associated with him. We dispense with the legal fiction,’ and 
find our moral position all the stronger. Hence, when we also 
have emancipated ourselves from ideas of pursuing salvation 
on the principles of individual or joint-stock enterprise, we 
dispense with the administrative fiction that veracity and in- 
tegrity are elastic principles when the object in view is to 
further the interest of a religious society. We declare that 
veracity and integrity are principles whose strict interpretation 
and maintenance must take precedence of any convenience that 
laxity may be fancied to bring to a Church or a communion ; 
and we find our moral position all the stronger. In a word, 
we have arrived at a stage when no conceivable advantage to 
religious teaching and organisation can be allowed to legitimise 
any sort of debasement of the moral currency. 

Nor can we stop here with an emphatic expression of 
ethical feeling. We must carry our solicitude for the race as 
against institutions to the point of wresting good out of evil. 
It is a commonplace of the day to declare that a great number 
of our law-breakers injure themselves and society because 
their abilities and energies have been misdirected—that if their 
activities were suitably employed their lives would be a benefit 
to society instead of a burden. It is also common to hear 
defenders of our more prominent misbelieving clergy allege 
that it would be prejudicial to the institutions they pretend to 
serve if their unusual abilities and enterprise were withdrawn. 
But as soon as it is understood that it is not the interest of 
institutions but the interest of the race which we must regard 


1 A touch of what Herodotus referred to as “silly nonsense ”—cf. “ The 
Anthropological Point of View,” Hispert Journat, April 1914. 
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as pre-eminent, this argument falls to the ground, and it js 
replaced by the argument that the qualities so misdirected 
within the bounds of a Church would yield great benefit to the 
world if suitably directed outside institutional limits. The 
only thing that we have to deplore is that at present we cannot 
guarantee equally considerable pay, position, and influence 
to superior abilities when they are exercised at large for the 
enlightenment of society as when they are tied to the offices 
of a Church. But this inconvenience may be trusted to cure 
itself. As society wakes up to full appreciation of the moral 
aspect of the case, position and influence within the Church 
will wane rapidly ; while the rewards of single-minded ability 
in the service of spiritual health may be trusted to increase 
pari passu. And, indeed, many examples of desirable success 
in this direction have already been achieved. 

Sidgwick’s remarkable power of balancing the merits and 
demerits of every question he handled did not save him from 
partiality towards institutions and neglect of the larger entity of 
the race. In this matter he wasa child of histime. Not till the 
last months of his life did he attain to a strong doubt whether 
untheological morality is really abnormal, whether it does not 
rather represent the beginnings of a more advanced stage in 
the development of the moral consciousness. “It seems to 
me,” he then said, “a tenable view that the development of 
scientific sociology and of social sentiment in average men 
tends ultimately to disconnect morality from its present theo- 
logical scaffolding, and exhibit it as simply the outcome of 
social feeling guided by a rational forecast of social conse- 
quences.”* Though his essays on “ Religious Conformity” 
and “Clerical Veracity”” were written less than twenty years 
ago, the wider anthropological view was beyond their horizon. 
He did not learn soon enough that it was a mistake to 
consider Churches as either good or bad, that the only proper 
view was to consider them as institutions instrumental in their 


1 Henry Sidgwick: A Memoir, p. 615. The occasion was a paper read to 
the Synthetic Society, 24th February 1899. 
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time to the development of the race, but subordinate to that 
greater conception. He could censure effectively priests who 
seemed to suggest “that any clergyman may lie without 
scruple in the cause of religious progress, with a view to 
aiding popular education in the new theology, and still feel 


that he is as veracious as his profession allows him to be.”? 


But he could not exhibit the full enormity of perverting one 
of the most typical institutions for the humanising of man in 
a manner which must defeat all its power for good, because 
he judged the offence as one against ecclesiastical morals and 
ethical example, and not as one against the forces of spiritual 
assertion inherent in the race. ‘Treason to a Church, we now 
know, is a small matter compared with treason to the race. 
But the offences against veracity and fidelity to pledges which 
Sidgwick condemned are really treason against both.’ 

It is not, however, admiration alone which makes me 
think it worth while to consider the point Sidgwick reached 
in his endeavour to arrive at a correct attitude towards mis- 
believing priests. Gratitude is an equally strong motive. I 
came up to Oxford with the fixed determination of qualifying 
myself for the clergyman’s life, well and favourably known to 
me by experience in the home and the village. Among the 
studies undertaken to that intent perhaps the most influential 
in persuading me to preserve my independence of mind and 


1 Practical Ethics, p. 155, 

2 The last word of the Times April correspondence on the minimum of 
orthodoxy would have us believe that Sidgwick’s reasoning was irrelevant 
because he “approached the whole subject from the outside.” The pamphlet 
of 1870 disposes of this charge from one point of view. Deep personal 
experience had given its writer an inside acquaintance with the possible 
conflict between veracity and conformity such as, we may hope, is granted to 
few practising ministers. From the complementary point of view the charge 
fails, because, as we have noted, Sidgwick did not approach the subject as 
perfectly from the outside as present public policy demands. And the laymen, 
who took a part adverse to Dr Gore in the discussion, resembled Sidgwick in 
imperfect detachment from the Anglican Church, and consequent inability to 
state the case quite satisfactorily to national and racial ethics. Yet the wisest 
of them confessed “that prima facie the plain man—whether Christian or non- 
Christian—unquestionably agrees with the Bishop’s contention.” 
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to refuse to bind myself by vows or declarations were Sidg. 
wick’s earlier writings. And here it should be noted that the 
ethical teaching of the Essays was reproduced from a pamphlet 
published in 1870, immediately after Sidgwick had resigned 
his fellowship ; but the Essays do not contain the most moving 
passage of the pamphlet, describing the plight of an intelligent 
and promising young clergyman confronted with the possi- 
bility of finding in the course of his studies that honour and 
duty will call upon him to withdraw from his ministerial 
functions. Thus I was spared the doubts and struggles which 
must have overcast my life if, as was usual among young 
men in my position, I had received ordination in ignorance of 
my real intellectual temperament. To have accepted Sidgwick 
as a teacher was in those days the greatest help to a youth 
against rash assent and still rasher pledges. During the thirty 
odd years which have since elapsed, the subject of clerical 
veracity has been agitated again and again, and the conviction 
has been growing that something ought to be done of a more 
wholesome nature than sterile recrimination. I believe that 
we have now reached a phase of opinion which will admit 
the trial of a measure likely to cure some of the evil and 
to prevent still more. 

My proposal is that a society should be formed to assist 
those unfortunate clergy who have learnt too late that their 
intellects cannot acquiesce in doctrines to which they pledged 
themselves as undeveloped youths. Such assistance would 
have to take the form of inquiry, counsel, and money. Many 
a doubter would be nursed through his difficulties and sent 
back to his cure of souls all the stronger and more self- 
reliant for his temporary retreat. Many a backslider would 
be encouraged to take the brave and candid course, and would 
be shown alternative occupations suitable to his abilities. 
And some, demoralised by the pressure of immediate pecuni- 
ary need, would be given grants sufficient to enable them to 
recover their judgment and will-power. If a society of good 
repute engaged in work of this kind it would soon gain 4 
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standing which would enable it to advise uneasy candidates 
for ordination as to whether they should persevere with their 
intention. Most beneficent of all would be the knowledge 
that such work was done, though perhaps within very modest 
limits, for this would remind the most light-hearted aspirants 
that they should ponder their decision anxiously and avoid 
ill-considered acquiescence in solemn engagements.’ 

Money and administration are found for increasing the 
number of unequivocating clergy. In the interests of religious 
efficiency and ecclesiastical stability money and administration 
would be put to far better use if it obviated the presence of 
clergy who cannot minister to their flocks in the sense which 
the flocks consider veracious and honest, and threw open the 
places to men who can do so. Under the head of administra- 
tion would come the services of men gifted with tact, knowledge 
of human nature, and personal influence, quick to detect 
imposture and ready to discriminate real from imaginary 
difficulties. The clerical world could meet these needs with 
little lay assistance, if an outside spectator may hazard an 
opinion. The whole subject, in truth, requires discussion 
from many points of view quite beyond the competence of 
the present writer. But it is not open to question from one 
important point of view, and that is the anthropological. 
Consequently, much as the cause would appeal to the support 
of the faithful, it would appeal yet more forcibly to the great 


1 These pages were written before Canon Sanday’s reply to the Bishop 
of Oxford appeared. It may not be impertinent, however, to observe at this 
point that, though Dr Sanday may have a fair prospect of remaining in the 
position indicated in his pamphlet, I can vouch from my own experience that 
for a young man such a position will be only a halting-place on a road which 
must lead him eventually beyond the minimum described on p. 9. “‘We 
should all agree that anything really less than this would be hypocritical. 
The man who, in his heart of hearts, really believed less ought not to stay 
where he is” (p. 10). But it is impossible to judge fairly the peculiar position 
of Professor Sanday, as one of the most respected Fathers of neo-Christianity 
in England, unless liberal allowance is made for the neglect of philosophy, 
to which he confessed in the Hissert Journat for April 1912, p. 693, and for 
the want of sense of direction manifested in his pamphlet, 4 New Marcion, 
published in 1909, 

Vou. XII.—No. 4. ® 
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mass of citizens mainly interested in the purity of nation 
and racial life. With such wide sources of strength a society 
for facilitating the resignation of doubting clergymen should 
be able to mitigate much individual hardship, pull together 
many a riven soul, and maintain such a standard of integrity 
in matters relating to veracity and fidelity as would constitute 
a new ethic for our candidates for ordination. 

If we believe that through the triumph of a finer ethic, 
unity and veracity would be promoted in the Churches, that 
the more able and enterprising clergy would be set free for 
a larger work in the secular field, and that virtue and in 
telligence would thus be encouraged in the growth of the 
race, we must still ask ourselves in our detachment how we 
may expect the institutions themselves to fare in competition 
with the greater world of purely human and social forces, 
We cannot dismiss the Churches to pursue the perfection of 
integrity without a thought of the sort of result that may be 
expected to accrue to them. 

Now the Churches serve certain zones of the anthropo- 
logical scale which in themselves are essentially transitory. 
Once it seemed otherwise. Once it seemed as if the race must 
always lean on the incorporated priest. We have at last 
learnt that Churches are made for man, and not man for 
the Churches. Mankind is perpetually changing, and contains 
within its shifting existence elements derived from different 
stages of development. Some of the more persisting of 
these elements need the ministration of Churches. The pro- 
portion of these elements to the whole diminished much 
during the last century, and we may be tempted to think 
that the diminution will continue at a still more rapid 
rate. But this is wholly uncertain. Future changes may 
call for more priests instead of less. Man is quite capable 
of this. When the average man has learnt, as well as the 
philosopher knows now, that all our science and _ positive 
information has not brought us one whit nearer intrinsic 
acquaintance with the fundamental conditions of existence, 
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the average man is not so likely to scorn the visions of the 
priests, unless he develops a strength of character unsus- 
pected by anthropological research up to date. On the 
contrary, popular reliance on science as popularly understood 
is so simple-minded that, when the true metaphysical situation 
is comprehended, a spiritual reaction is probable. And when 
science is popularly impeached, there will be discredited along 
with it the bastard rules of historical science which have been 
conceived within very recent times for the study of history by 
historians, and are now applied to sustain the latest liberal 
readings of neo-Christianity. Hence if a spiritual reaction 
does master the zones containing the average man, it will 
probably be towards faiths of yesterday administered in spirit 
and in truth by men firm in the faiths of yesterday. 


ARCHIBALD WEIR. 


Oxrorb. 














“SACRAMENTS AND UNITY.” 


Hon. anD Rev. Canon ADDERLEY, 


Birmingham. 


THE article by Mr Coats on Sacraments and Unity seems 
to me to have been conceived in the most right and 
hopeful spirit possible. The sentence in which, writing of 
sacramental claims, he remarks, “These are still affirmed 
while the efficacy of something else is not presumed to be 
denied,” contains an approach to unity even greater than Mr 
Coats discloses. Take the three views as complementary 
rather than mutually exclusive, and it is surprising to find how 
near we get to one another. Let us begin with the real 
presence. Though it is sometimes supposed that this is the 
doctrine which divides Christians in the matter of the Eucharist, 
I do not think that when we come to close quarters it is 
so. It is, to begin with, notorious that consubstantiation, the 
“virtual presence,” and the symbolical view did not divide 
Protestants very sharply when it came to opposing Rome, nor 
are modern Anglicans kept from Rome by transubstantiation 
nearly so much as by the infallibility of the Pope. Within 
the Church of England it is much more the ritual acts of 
recognising or slighting a real presence which disturb people 
of varying views than fundamental disagreement in doctrine. 
If the Bishop of Durham can say that at the Eucharist Christ 
is the invisible priest holding out the Blessed Sacrament to us, 
and the Bishop of Ripon can allow a real difference between 
the sacrament before and after consecration, we cannot be so 


very far from one another. An old Evangelical to whom I 
756 
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often gave communion used to murmur the words, “ Jesus, 
Jesus,” as 1 approached him with the elements. Did he not 
believe in a very real presence, and would not his belief have 
justified the whole ritual of a Roman Catholic church—incense, 
lights, vestments, and all ? 

Even the symbolical view of the “rationalists” is by no 
means incompatible with that of the Catholic. Mr Coats 
himself notes the instinctive reverence for the national flag. 
The flag as a symbol was, I believe, given as an instance by 
Zwinglians of what they meant by a symbolical sacrament. 
The relative importance attached successively to a piece of 
bunting in a draper’s shop, then cut into the shape of a Union 
Jack, then carried into battle and fought for, or exhibited in 
Paris during the King’s visit, is very much like the relative 
importance of a wafer or a piece of bread in a church shop, 
then brought to the credence table, then consecrated, then 
partaken of or perhaps carried in procession on Corpus Christi 
day. Even Dr Arnold’s “mourning ring” view of the 
sacrament need not have been so distressing to Catholics as 
it was, for, after all, there is a great deal of spiritual difference 
between a piece of gold by itself and one that has been made 
into a ring and inscribed with the name of a dear departed 
one. Our museums are full of pieces of paper to which has 
become irrevocably attached a real presence of something 
intensely spiritual. 

If only we could persuade Christians to cease from affirm- 
ing too much, and equally from denying too much, about the 
sacraments, we should probably find ourselves becoming more 
and more united by using them. And, in fact, this is what 
is happening. We can hardly imagine a recrudescence of 
battles over the precise meaning of the real presence. What 
we all want to get at is the thing symbolised, the presence of 
a living Christ. Agreeing upon that, we should leave each 
other alone, coming together where we can in the common 
belief in a Master who is alive for evermore. Underlying each 
sacrament there is, I believe, a truth which unites all 
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Christians, and, provided we are none of us in too much of, 
hurry, we shall rediscover it. The rediscovery is not best 
made by hasty attempts at external reunion. The present 
clamour for common communion before we have acquired the 
spirit of unity is a case in point. Even if Nonconformists and 
Anglicans are ready to meet one another at the Lord’s Table 
it is obvious that Romans and Easterns are not so, and the 
ultimate reunion of all Christians is only retarded by this 
hurry. Co-operation in silent meetings and in Christian 
social service has brought Quakers and others much closer to 
one another of late years than would ever have come about by 
attempts to bully the Society of Friends into trying the use 
of sacraments, or, vice versd, by Quaker attempts to show the 
rest the futility of them. As with everything else in religion, 
so with sacraments: those who use them must show their 
intimate connection with everyday life if they want to 
attract others to their use. 

Perhaps the chief obstacle in the way of recommending the 
sacraments is the suspicion in so many people’s minds of 
“sacerdotalism.” Mr Coats kindly refers to a paper of my 
own in which I dealt with this subject. The most hopeful 
way of approaching reconciliation is by a policy of “ give and 
take.” On the side of Catholics there should be a much more 
frank recognition of the sacramental efficacy of non-episcopal 
preaching, teaching, and administration. It seems to me 
perilously near the sin against the Holy Ghost to deny or 
seem to deny the valid gift of prophecy in Nonconformists. 
I purposely do not mention names, partly because I am a 
sacerdotalist and believe in the office more than the man. I 
will go further and say that I hope and believe that there are 
few Anglicans nowadays who would talk as if non-episcopal 
sacraments conferred no grace. I would agree with Father 
Dolling, who, when an enthusiastic Churchman, speaking to 
him of a Methodist communion, said, “They do not receive 
anything,” replied, “I am quite sure you don’t.” 

Then, on the other side, would it not be well if anti- 
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episcopalians were to be more careful to understand what the 
Church really claims with regard to priesthood, and not merely 
shout blindly “ Sacerdotalism ” and “ Priestcraft”? Frederick 
Denison Maurice, followed by Charles Gore and Doctor 
Moberly, have pleaded that what we mean by priesthood is 
primarily an official position; that priests are representative 
men, not substituted men; that they act for the whole body, 
not instead of it; that they are tongues or hands doing or 
saying the things God wants done or said, or that the laity 
want done or said. Dean Farrar used to maintain that Dr 
Gore had invented this new idea of priests, but it is not 
really new. It is implied in St Paul’s words about the 
Eucharist, “The cup of blessing which we,” not J, “bless,” 
and in the words of absolution in our Prayer Book: “Our 
Lord Jesus Christ hath left power to His Church (not to me) 
to absolve all sinners who truly repent, and by His authority 
committed to me (the authority to declare forgiveness, not 
the forgiveness itself) 1 absolve thee (not in my own name, 
but in God’s).” This representativeness of the priest is cheer- 
fully recognised in plenty of ways—for example, in a marriage, 
where he says, “1 pronounce them to be man and wife to- 
gether,” or even in baptism. ‘I baptise thee” and “I absolve 
thee” are each equally representative words, not personal, 
individual pronouncements. 

It always seems to me that there is much more danger of 
a false kind of sacerdotalism in the pulpit than at the altar 
or in the confessional. I can imagine being preacher-ridden 
more easily than being priest-ridden. Regarding myself as a 
layman, I should be more tempted to rest too much on the 
priest in the pulpit than when he is performing any other 
function. I might go a long way to hear a particular 
preacher, and might be inclined to pay undue attention to 
what he said, as if it were a guaranteed Divine message, but 
if I wanted my communion or an absolution I should only 
seek an official priest with the minimum of consideration for 
his name or personality. The sacramental official priesthood 
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seems to me to suggest exactly the contrary to that which it 
is generally supposed to do. So far from putting a map 
between the soul and God, it rather brings God direct to the 
soul. A man comes to be married in church, not because he 
wants another man to bless his union but, because he want; 
to be sure that God blesses it. He could get the man in 
the registry office to join him to his bride, but he desires God's 
approval, so he comes to God’s minister. This would apply, | 
think, to all sacraments. They assure us of God’s good-will 
towards us, and the priest is there to give authoritative ex. 
pression to that good-will. I do not suppose this modified 
view of Holy Order will satisfy all parties, but I believe that 
something like it is necessary if we are to parley with much 
hope of agreement upon the sacraments. 

I do not think we can expect, nor indeed ought we to 
hope for, complete uniformity about sacraments. But we 
may look for such a belief as will enable us to worship 
together, each holding his view which is not antagonistic 
to but complementary with the others. We already do this 
in many matters. Is it to be for ever impossible in the 
matter of sacraments? Of course, the Roman Catholics will 
not even pray with us, and that always seems to me the 
saddest mark of division in Christendom. But just as 
Anglicans and Nonconformists can and do pray together, 
while holding, it may be, very different views of prayer ; and 
just as Anglicans of all schools, holding every sort of view 
of the Blessed Sacrament, can yet use the same liturgy, and 
can sing hymns written by every kind of Christian, from 
Newman to Frances Ridley Havergal, it ought not to be 
impossible for us to come together, even though we may 
differ on doctrinal points. Can the three conceptions of the 
sacraments, which Mr Coats has so temperately defined, be 
in some way harmonised so that Christians holding them 
could yet communicate happily together? Do not the three 
views of Holy Baptism overlap one another in some respects! 
The Evangelical insists on faith, but so does the Catholic. 
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Faith must be maintained or the grace of baptism will not 
fructify. Conversion is insisted upon by Catholic and 
Evangelical alike. Again, is not a symbolical view of 
baptism common to all three? It seems likely that the 
somewhat magical view of baptism, as a rite which ex opere 
operato admits people into the Christian community, is 
likely to get us out of a great many difficulties and to bring 
us together. The Anglican Church has been finding it 
increasingly hard to maintain the sponsorial system, and to 
justify the answer in the Catechism that infants are baptised 
because the reality of the rite is secured by having god- 
parents. The Roman Church does not find this difficulty, 
because it frankly holds the ea opere operato theory. 
Evangelical Churchmen find another difficulty in the very 
strong language of the Prayer Book about regeneration. 

I think we are likely to find relief in the symbolical view, 
and I do not see that it involves any serious change in our 
formularies. Infant baptism as a great initiatory rite, a sort 
of coronation, as F. D. Maurice thought it, by which we are 
declared to be children of God, could be accepted by all, 
without our insisting on or denying other and additional gifts 
of grace that some might think accompany it. The insistence 
on conversion might be symbolised by the rite of confirmation, 
a ceremony which I have been told many Free Churchmen 
would like to revive in their churches. This, again, should be 
done without too much definition of a particular or exclusive 
grace conferred thereby. I can even conceive the idea of our 
coming together on the subject of confession and absolution, 
especially if that broader view of priesthood which has been 
outlined above could be accepted. With regard to Holy 
Communion I have already indicated a rapprochement on the 
subject of the real presence. I cannot but think we are 
approaching a reconciliation on the subject of the sacrifice also. 
Our whole idea of what sacrifice implies is being altered, and 
therefore we are not so much afraid as we used to be of calling 
the Eucharist sacrificial. We are one in looking upon sacrifice 
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as a spiritual approach to God, and the sacrifice of Christ as the 
perfect sacrifice. The idea of an angry God to be appeased 
has practically vanished, and in the same way the eucharistic 
sacrifice is chiefly thought of less as an expiatory rite, and 
more as a presentation before God of the perfect life and death 
of Christ, and of our lives in His. Dr Robertson Smith ends 
his great book on the religion of the Semites thus : 

“One point that comes out clear and strong is that the 
fundamental idea of ancient sacrifice is sacramental com. 
munion: and that all atoning rites are ultimately to be 
regarded as owing their efficacy to a communication of Divine 
life to the worshippers, and to the establishment or confirma. 
tion of a living bond between them and their God.” 

Newman’s interpretation of Article 31, which caused such 
a disturbance sixty years ago, is now accepted as legitimate by 
men like Sir Oliver Lodge on the one side, and the Abbé 
Portal for the Romans on the other. Anglicans of all schools 
can meet and sing together Dr Bright’s eucharistic hymns 
without experience of any shock. Mr R. J. Campbell can 
attend Mass on the Continent, and describe it in language that 
warms the hearts of Catholics towards him and one another. 

M. Paul Sabatier in his last book, L’Orientation de la 
Religion Frangaise, tells us that freethinkers steal secretly 
into the churches and gaze at the great drama of the Mass, 
longing for the day when they can join in it again. I have 
found simple-hearted men of the type which uses early 
morning schools and P.S.A.’s ready to recognise the attend- 
ance at the Eucharist as a natural and effective way of 
corporate Christian worship, much more intelligible to them 
than the elaborate Matins of the average Anglican church. 
Children, too, can readily understand the Gospel simplicity of 
the Eucharist as a symbolical action. Jesus gave Himself for 
us. He gave His body and blood for us, and so brought us 
to God. Weare to give our bodies and our blood for others. 
To enter into the spirit of Matins, with its lessons and psalms, 
requires a far greater advance in™religious attainment than 
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to remember Christ at the Eucharist. Could not common 
ground be discovered in the simple words of institution, 
«Do this in remembrance of Me”? Is not the weekly 
«Breaking of Bread” by the Plymouth Brethren really the 
same thing as the Pope’s Mass ? 

Finally, I would say a word on sacraments generally, and 
on what we exactly mean by grace. Sacraments are means 
and not ends, as Father Tyrrell used to say. It must be 
wrong for us to ignore the fact that there are many Christians 
who do attain to something like the same ends by other 
means. We may cling to the well-tried means, not only 
because of our own spiritual experience of the use of them, 
but also quite legitimately because they do come to us with 
a tremendous weight of the recorded experience of Christians 
in all ages. But we must also remember that Christianity is 
a very young religion, and that we are only at the beginning 
of Church history, even now. Catholic mystics and the 
Society of Friends have found silence and contemplation 
more sacramentally efficacious than the ordinary sacraments. 
The author of the Fourth Gospel does undoubtedly describe 
the feet-washing as a kind of sacrament ordained by Christ, 
just at the point where we should have expected him to tell 
us about the Lord’s Supper, especially in view of what he had 
already written in his sixth chapter. Many Christians who 
seldom or never communicate do seem to get grace from 
action which is more like feet-washing than like eating bread 
and drinking wine. ‘These facts, and many others of the same 
nature, should make us very chary of claiming too much in 
the way of special sacramental grace to be got in no way 
except by the appointed channels. Let us concentrate on 
the end for which we look rather than on the means we use, 
however venerable. Anyhow, that is the way to preliminary 
agreements. The hem of Christ’s garment became a sacra- 
ment of Christ’s virtue to the woman who wanted Him, while 
it was nothing to those who pressed it without the desire for 
that end. We need also to reconsider what we mean by 
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grace, of which the sacraments are said to be the means, 
There is a tendency to talk of grace in terms of quantity, 
as if it were so much measurable stuff like the grease of g 
wheel or the fuel of an engine. But we cannot really measure 
spiritual force in that sort of way. We do not get twice as 
much inspiration by reading two plays of Shakespeare as we 
should if we only read one. Neither are two communions 
necessarily better than one. The very phrase “my com- 
munion” suggests a mechanical view of grace. Had not 
Cardinal Manning some thought of this kind in his mind 
when he deplored the fact that many of his priests had 
become mere “ sacrament-mongers”? Grace is spiritual power, 
a force of suggestion, encouragement, inspiration, but needing 
the co-operation of the will of the receiver to make it really 
efficacious. The Church may be right in rigidly adhering to 
a fixed number of sacraments and a regular way of obtaining 
valid gifts of grace, but the door should not be closed so that 
a faithful and enthusiastic Christian should not be encouraged 
to expect grace in all sorts of ways. As a matter of fact, the 
Roman Catholic Church, in spite of her severely exclusive and 
mapped-out doctrines, does encourage her children to look for 
what is practically extra-sacramental grace. Chiefly this is 
done in her insistence on hearing Mass. 

I was taught as a boy (by Anglican clergy) that I must 
be careful not to think that there was any special grace in 
attending the Eucharist without communion; that it could 
only come from actual partaking of the elements. I believe 
now that this was a mistake. Hearing Mass, or, as our 
Continental fellow-Christians call it in a most suggestive 
phrase, “assisting” the priest, does also confer grace in the 
sense in which I have tried to define it above. It appeals to 
the imagination. Christ crucified is “placarded” before our 
eyes. We behold in a magnificent yet simple drama the only 
perfect approach to God, through a sacrificed body and a poured- 
out life-blood. Now, this seems to me a most important 
concession that has been made by Catholics in the matter of 
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grace, because we cannot say that hearing Mass is strictly 
part of the original institution of the Eucharist, or, at least, 
not a grace-conveying part of it. If the Holy Spirit has 
taught the Church this extra-sacramental source of grace, 
how do we know that He may not be teaching other ways to 
those who do not use the ordinary sacraments ¢ 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood. I absolutely believe 
in the sacraments myself. The Holy Communion is to me 
the great assurance that Christ is a living Master and King. 
I feel about it what Maurice felt when he said: “If I had 
not been to communion this morning I should be inclined to 
say that the devil reigned.” Just at this time, when the Bible 
is ceasing to be a complete historical bedrock on which to rest, 
it is the sacraments which embody and keep alive and moving 
the spiritual realities for which the first disciples and martyrs 
lived and died. What the spoken words and visible deeds of 
Jesus were to the disciples, I believe the sacraments are meant 
to be to us. The Church itself is the arch-sacrament, the 
visible embodiment of Him in whom dwelt the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily. The communicant without faith, without 
the desire for unity, does not discern the Lord’s body. 
The sacraments might be, if lived out to the full in everyday 
life, just that visible proof for which, in these days, the world 
is asking, that Christianity is not played out. It is by trying 
to make the sacramental life a reality that the Socialist clergy 
have found an inspiration for their work, and it was no mere 
form of words which made Stewart Headlam, when founding 
the first Socialist society in England nearly forty years ago, 
adopt as its first rule “to make the Eucharist the chief act 
of Christian worship.” Somewhere underlying this feast of the 
common bread there must be the principle which in God’s 
good time will bring into one active, co-operative body all 
who name the Name of Christ. 


JAMES ADDERLEY. 


BinMInGcHaM. 











INSTITUTIONALISM AND MYSTICISM: 


Tue Very Rev. W. R. INGE, 
Dean of St Paul’s. 


It happens sometimes that two opposite tendencies flourish 
together, deriving strength from a sense of the danger with 
which each is threatened by the popularity of the other. 
Where the antagonism is not absolute, each may gain by 
being compelled to recognise the strong points in the rival 
position. In a serious controversy the right is seldom or 
never all on one side; and in the normal course of events 
both theories undergo some modification through the influence 
of their opponents, until a compromise, not always logically 
defensible, brings to an end the acute stage of the controversy. 
Such a tension of rival movements is very apparent in the 
religious thought of our day. The quickening of spiritual 
life in our generation has taken two forms, which appear to 
be, and to a large extent are, sharply opposed to each other. 
On the one side, there has been a great revival of mysticism. 
Mysticism means an immediate communion, real or supposed, 
between the human soul and the Soul of the World or the 
Divine Spirit. The hypothesis on which it rests is that there 
is a real affinity between the individual soul and the great 
immanent Spirit, who in Christian theology is identified with 
the Logos-Christ. He was the instrument in creation, and 
through the Incarnation and the gift of the Holy Spirit, in 
which the Incarnation is continued, has entered into the most 


1 A lecture delivered at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 5th 
March 1914. 
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intimate relation with the inner life of the believer. This 
revived belief in the inspiration of the individual has 
immensely strengthened the position of Christian apologists, 
who find their old fortifications no longer tenable against the 
assaults of natural science and historical criticism. It has 
given to faith a new independence, and has vindicated for the 
spiritual life the right to stand on its own feet and rest on its 
own evidence. Spiritual things, we now realise, are spiritually 
discerned. ‘The enlightened soul can see the invisible, and 
live its true life in the suprasensible sphere. The primary 
evidence for the truth of religion is religious experience, which 
in persons of religious genius—those whom the Church calls 
saints and prophets—includes a clear perception of an eternal 
world of truth, beauty, and goodness, surrounding us and 
penetrating us at every point. It is the unanimous testimony 
of these favoured spirits that the obstacles in the way of 
realising this transcendental world are purely subjective, and 
to a large extent removable by the appropriate training and 
discipline. Nor is there any serious discrepancy among them 
either as to the nature of the vision which is the highest 
reward of human effort, or as to the course of preparation 
which makes us able to receive it. The Christian mystic 
must begin with the punctual and conscientious discharge of 
his duties to society; he must next purify his desires from 
all worldly and carnal lusts, for only the pure in heart can see 
God; and he may thus fit himself for “illumination ”—the 
stage in which the glory and beauty of the spiritual life, now 
clearly discerned, are themselves the motive of action and the 
incentive to contemplation; while the possibility of a yet 
more immediate and ineffable vision of the Godhead is not 
denied, even in this life. There is reason to think that this 
conception of religion appeals more and more strongly to 
the younger generation to-day. It brings an intense feeling 
of relief to many who have been distressed by being told 
that religion is bound up with certain events in antiquity, 
the historicity of which it is in some cases difficult to establish ; 
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with a cosmology which has been definitely disproved ; ang 
with a philosophy which they cannot make their own. | 
allows us what George Meredith calls “the rapture of the 
forward view.” It brings home to us the meaning of the 
promise made by the Johannine Christ that there are many 
things as yet hid from humanity which will in the future be 
revealed by the Spirit of Truth. It encourages us to hope 
that for each individual who is trying to live the right life 
the venture of faith will be progressively justified in experi. 
ence. It breaks down the denominational barriers which 
divide men and women who worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth — barriers which become more senseless in each 
generation, since they no longer correspond even approxi- 
mately with real differences of belief or of religious tempera- 
ment. It makes the whole world kin by offering a pure 
religion which is substantially the same in all climates and 
in all ages—a religion too divine to be fettered by any man- 
made formulas, too nobly human to be readily acceptable to 
men in whom the ape and tiger are still alive, but which finds 
a congenial home in the purified spirit which is the “ throne 
of the Godhead.” Such is the type of faith which is astir 
among us. It makes no imposing show in Church confer- 
ences; it does not fill our churches and chapels; it has no 
organisation, no propaganda ; it is for the most part passively 
loyal, without much enthusiasm, to the institutions among 
which it finds itself. But in reality it has overleapt all 
barriers ; it knows its true spiritual kin; and amid the strifes 
and perplexities of a sad and troublous time it can always 
recover its hope and confidence by ascending in heart and 
mind to the heaven which is closer to it than breathing, and 
nearer than hands and feet. 

But on the other side we see a tendency, even more 
manifest if we look for external signs, to emphasise the in- 
stitutional side of religion, that which prompts men and 
women to combine in sacred societies, to cherish enthusiastic 
loyalties for the Church of their early education or of their 
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later choice, to find their chief satisfaction in acts of corporate 
worship, and to subordinate their individual tastes and beliefs 
to the common tradition and discipline of a historical body. 
It is now about eighty years since this tendency began to 
manifest itself as a new phenomenon in the Anglican Church. 
Since then, it has spread to other organisations. It has 
prompted a new degree of denominational loyalty in several 
Protestant bodies on the Continent, in America, and in our 
own country; and it has arrested the decline of the Roman 
Catholic Church in countries where the outlook seemed least 
hopeful from the ecclesiastical point of view. Such a move- 
ment, so widespread and so powerful in its results, is clearly 
a thing to be reckoned with by all who desire to estimate 
rightly the signs of the times. It is a current running in the 
opposite direction to the mystical tendency, which regards 
unity as a spiritual, not a political ideal. Fortunately, the theory 
of institutionalism has lately been defended and expounded by 
several able writers belonging to different denominations ; so 
that we may hope, by comparing their utterances, to under- 
stand the attractions of the theory and its meaning for those 
who so highly value it. 

Aubrey Moore, writing in 1889, connected the Catholic 
revival with the abandonment of atomism in natural philosophy 
and of Baconian metaphysics. These were, he thought, the 
counterpart of individualism in politics and Calvinism in 
religion. ‘The adherents of mid-Victorian science and philo- 
sophy were bewildered by the phenomenon of “men in the 
nineteenth century actually expressing a belief in a divine 
society and a supernatural presence in our midst, a brotherhood 
in which men become members of an organic whole by sharing 
in a common life, a service of man which is the natural and 
spontaneous outcome of the service of God.”’ In the view 
of this learned and acute thinker, Catholicism, or institutional- 
ism, is destined to supplant Protestantism, as the organic 
theory is destined to displace the atomic. 


1 Moore, Science and the Faith, Introduction. 
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More recently Troeltsch, writing as a Protestant, has 
emphasised the institutional side of religion in the most up. 
compromising way. “One of the clearest results of all religious 
history and religious psychology is that the essence of all 
religion is not dogma and idea, but cultus and communion, 
the living intercourse with the Deity—an intercourse of the 
entire community, having its vital roots in religion and deriving 
its ultimate power of thus uniting individuals, from its faith 
in God.” “Whatever the future may bring us, we cannot 
expect a certainty and force of the knowledge of God and of 
His redemptive power to subsist without communion and 
cultus. And so long as a Christianity of any kind shall subsist 
at all, it will be united with a cultus, and with Christ holding 
a central position in the cultus.”? 

From America, that last refuge of individualism, there has 
come a pronouncement not less drastic. Professor Royce, the 
author of the admirable metaphysical treatise entitled The 
World and the Individual, has recently published a double 
series of Hibbert Lectures on “'The Problem of Christianity,” 
in which he affirms the institutionalist theory with a surprising 
absence of qualification. The whole book is dominated by 
one idea, advocated with a naiveté which would hardly have 
been possible to a theologian—the idea that churchmanship is 
the essential part of the Christian religion. “The salvation of 
the individual man is determined by some sort of membership 
in a certain spiritual community—a religious community, and 
in its inmost nature a divine community, in whose life the 
Christian virtues are to reach their highest expression and the 
spirit of the Master is to obtain its earthly fulfilment. In 
other words, there is a certain universal and divine spiritual 
community. Membership in that community is necessary to 
the salvation of man. . . . Such a community exists, is needed, 
and is an indispensable means of salvation for the individual man, 
and is the fitting realm wherein alone the kingdom of heaven 


1 Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung der Geschichtlichkeit Jesu fiir den Glauben, 
pp. 25 sq. 
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which the Master preached can find its expression, and wherein 
alone the Christian virtues can be effectively preached.”* 
These statements, which in vigour and rigour would satisfy 
the most extreme curialist in the Society of Jesus, are not a 
little startling in an American philosopher, who, as far as the 
resent writer knows, does not belong to any “Catholic” 
Church. The thesis thus enunciated is the argument of the 
whole book, in which “loyalty to the beloved community ” is 
declared to be the characteristic Christian virtue. It is true 
that the satisfaction of Professor Royce’s Catholic readers is 
destined to be damped in the second volume, where he forbids 
us to look for the ideal divine community in any existing 
Church, and expresses his conviction that great changes must 
come over the dogmatic teaching of Christianity. But for our 
purpose the significant fact is that throughout the book he 
insists that Christianity is essentially an institutional religion, 
the most completely institutional of all religions. For Professor 
Royce, to be a Christian is to be a Churchman. 

Our last witness shall be the learned Roman Catholic 
layman, Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, the deepest thinker, 
perhaps, of all living theologians in this country. “It is now 
ever increasingly clear to all deep impartial students, that 
religion has ever primarily expressed and formed itself in cultus, 
in social organisation, social worship, intercourse between soul 
and soul and between soul and God; and in symbols and 
sacraments, in contacts between spirit and matter.” He pro- 
ceeds to discuss the strength and weakness of institutionalism 
in a perfectly candid spirit, but with too particular reference 
to the present conditions within the Roman Church to help 
us much in our more general survey. He mentions the draw- 
backs of an official philosophy, prescribed by authority ; “only 
in 1835 did the Congregation of the Index withdraw helio- 
centric books from its list.” He emphasises the necessity of 
historical dogmas, but admits that orthodoxy cherishes, along 
with them, “ fact-like historical pictures” which “cannot be 
1 Royce, The Problem of Christianity, vol. i. p. 39. 
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taken as directly, simply factual.” He vindicates the orthodoxy 
of religious toleration, and refuses to consign all non-Catholics 
to perdition, lamenting the tendency to identify absolutely 
the visible and invisible Church, which prevails among “some 
of the (now dominant) Italian and German Jesuit Canonists,” 
Lastly, he boldly recommends the frank abandonment of the 
Papal claim to exercise temporal power in Italy. This is not 
so much a critique of institutionalism as the plea of a Liberal 
Catholic that the logic of institutionalism should not be allowed 
to override all other considerations. The Baron is, indeed, 
himself a mystic, though also a strong believer in the necessity 
of institutional religion. 

We have then a considerable body of very competent 
opinion, that a man cannot be a Christian unless he is a 
Churchman. To the mystic pure and simple, such a state- 
ment seems monstrous. Did not even Augustine say, “I 
want to know God and my own soul; these two things, and 
no third whatever”? What intermediary can there be, he 
will ask, between the soul and God? What sacredness is 
there in an organisation? Is it not a matter of common 
experience that the morality of an institution, a society, a 
state, is inferior to that of the individuals who compose it? 
And is organised Catholicism an exception to this rule? And 
yet we must admit the glamour of the idea of a divine society. 
It arouses that esprit de corps which is the strongest appeal 
that can be made to some noble minds. It calls for self- 
sacrifice and devoted labour in a cause which is higher than 
private interest. It demands discipline and co-operation, 
through which alone great things can be done on the field of 
history. It holds out a prospect of really influencing the 
course of events. And if there has been a historical Incarna- 
tion, it follows that God has actually intervened on the stage 
of history, and that it is His will to carry out some great and 
divine purpose in and by means of the course of history. 
With this object, as the Catholic believes, He established an 
institutional Church, pledged to the highest of all causes; and 
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what greater privilege can there be than to take part in 
this work, as a soldier in the army of God in His long 
campaign against the spiritual powers of evil? The Christian 
institutionalist is the servant of a grand idea. 

There are, however, a few questions which we are bound 
toask him. First, Is his idea of the Church Christian? Did 
the Founder of Christianity contemplate or even implicitly 
sanction the establishment of a semi-political international 
society, such as the Catholic Church has actually been ? 
Orthodox Catholicism maintains that He did. Modernism 
admits that He did not, but adds that if He had known that 
the Messianic expectation was illusory, and that the existing 
world-order was to continue for thousands of years, He would 
certainly have wished that a Catholic Church should exist. 
And, argues the Modernist, if it is a good thing that a 
Catholic Church should exist, it is useless to quarrel with the 
conditions under which alone it can maintain its existence. 
The philosophical historian must admit that all the changes 
which the Catholic Church has undergone—its concessions 
to Pagan superstition, its secular power, its ruthless extirpation 
of rebels against its authority, its steadily growing centralisa- 
tion and autocracy—were forced upon it in the struggle for 
existence. Those who wish that Church history had been 
different are wishing the impossible, or wishing that the 
Church had perished. But this argument is not valid as a 
defence of a divine institution. It is rather a merciless 
exposure of what happens, and must happen, to a great idea 
when it is enslaved by an institution of its own creation. The 
political organisation which has grown up round the idea ends 
by strangling it, and continues to fight for its own preservation 
by the methods which govern the policy of all other political 
organisations—force, fraud, and accommodation. There is 
nothing in the political history of Catholicism which suggests 
in the slightest degree that the spirit of Christ has been the 
guiding principle in its councils. Its methods have, on the 
contrary, been more cruel, more fraudulent, more unscrupulous, 
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than those of most secular powers. If the Founder of Christi- ; of 
anity had appeared again on earth during. the so-called ages of +, _ hist 
faith, it is hardly possible to doubt that He would have been | ma 
burnt alive or crucified again. What the Latin Church pre-  f spi 
served was not the religion of Christ, which lived on by 4 am 
its inherent indestructibility, but parts of the Aristotelian wh 
and Platonic philosophies, distorted and petrified by Scholasti- q “tT 
cism, a vast quantity of purely Pagan superstitions, and the of 
arcana impertt of Roman Cwsarism. The normal end of su 
Scholasticism is a mummified philosophy-of authority, in which of 
there are no problems to solve, but a great many dead pundits ey 
to consult. The normal end of a policy which exploits the st 
superstitions of the peasant is a desperate warfare against be 
education. The normal end of Roman Imperi:lism is a el 
sultanate like that of Diocletian. It is diflicult to find a proof jC 
of infallible and supernatural wisdom in the evolution of - 0 
which these are the last terms. We read with the utmost W 
sympathy and admiration Baron von Hiigel’s loyal and I 
reverent appeals to the authorities of his Church, that they ic 
may draw out the strong and beneficent powers of institution: t! 
alism, and avoid its insidious dangers. But it may be doubted h 
whether such a policy is possible. The fuiure of Roman 
Catholicism is, 1 fear, with the Ultramontanes. They, and H 
not the Modernists, are in the line of development which ( 
Catholicism as an institution has consistently followed, and u 
must continue to follow to the end. I can see no other fate a 
in store for the soma of Catholicism; the germ-cells of true 7 
Christianity live their own life within it, and are transmitted 7 ¢ 
_ without taint to those who are born of the Spirit. I 
We must further ask the institutionalist what are his , 
grounds for identifying the Church of God with the particular { 
institution to which he belongs. On_ the institutionalist 
hypothesis, it might have been expected either that there 
would have been no divisions in Christendom, or that all | : 
seceding bodies would have shown such manifest inferiority ! 
in wisdom, morality, and sanctity, that the exclusive claims ) 
than | | 
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of the Great Church would have been ratified at the bar of 
history. .This is, in fact, the claim which Romar Catholies 
make. But it can only be upheld by writing history in the 
spirit of an advocate, or by giving a preference, not in accord- 
ance with modern ethical views, to certain types of character 
which are produced by the monastic life of the Catholic 
“religious.” It is increasingly diflicult to find, in the lives 
of those who belong to any one denomination, proofs of marked 
superiority over other Christians. Of course, we know little 
of the real character of our neighbours as they appear in the 
eyes of God; but in considering a theory which lays so much 
stress on history as Catholic institutionalism does, we are 
bound to make use of such evidence as we have. And the 
evidence does not support the theory that we cannot be 
Christians unless we are Catholics. Nor does it even 
countenance the view that we cannot be Christians unless 
we are enthusiastic members of some religious corporation. 
Professor Royce seems to have been carried away by the 
idea which prompted him to write his book; but a little 
thought about the characters of his acquaintances might 
have given him pause. 

The mechanical theory of devolution which assumes so much 
importance in some fashionable Anglican teaching about the 
Church need not detain us long. The logical choice must 
ultimately be between the great international Catholie Church 
and what Auguste Sabatier called the religion of the Spirit. 
The religion of all Protestants, when it is not secularised, as it 
too often is, belongs to this latter type, even when they lay, 
most stress on the idea of brotherhood and corporate action. 
For with them institutions are never much more than associa- 
tions for mutual help and edification. ‘The Protestant always 
hopes to be saved gua Christian, not qua’ Churchman. 

A third question which must be asked is whether institu- 
tionalism in practice makes for unity among Christians, or for 
division. ‘Teo often the chief visible sign of the “ corporate 
idea” of which so much is said, is the rigidity of the spikes 
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which it erects round its own particular fold. The obstacles 
to acts of reunion (which in no way carry with them the 
necessity of formal amalgamation) are raised almost exclusively 
by stiff institutionalists. The much-discussed Kikuyu case 
has brought this home to everybody. But for these uncom- 
promising Churchmen, Christians of all denominations weuld 
be glad enough to meet together at the Lord's table on special 
occasions like the service which gave rise to this controversy. 
Anglicans are well aware that the differences of opinion w thin 


their body are far greater than those which separate some of 


them from Protestant Nonconformity, and others of them from 
Rome. Allegiance to this or that denomination is genecally 
an accident of early surroundings. ‘To make these extemal 
classifications into barriers which cannot be crossed is eitner 
an absurdity or a confession that a Church is a politcal 
aggregate. A] Roman Monsignor explained, @ propos of the 
Kikuyu service, that no Roman Catholic could ever communi 
cate in a Protestant church, because in so doing he would » 
guilty of an act of apostasy, and would be no longer a Koman 
Catholic. ‘This attitude is consistent with the Roman clan 
to universal jurisdiction; for any other body it would te 
absurd. The stiff institutionalist is debarred by his theory 
from fraternising with many who should be his friends, while 
he is bound to others with whom he has no sympathy. His 
theory is once more found to conflict with the facts. 

Lastly, we must ask whether institutionalism is really a 
spiritual and moral force. Of the advantages of esprit. de 
corps | have spoken already. No one can doubt that unity ts 
strength, or that Catholicism has an immense advantage over 
its rivals in the efficiency of its organisation. But is not this 
advantage dearly purchased? Party loyalty is notoriously 
unscrupulous. The idealised institution becomes itself the 
object of worship, and it is entirely forgotten that a Christian 
Church ought to have no “interests” except the highest 
welfare of humanity. The substitution of military for civil 
ethics has worked disastrously on the conduct of Churcl:men. 
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Theoretically it is admitted by Roman casuists that an 
immoral order ought not to be obeyed; but it is not for a 
layman to pronounce immoral any order received trom a priest 
if the order is really immoral, ** obedience ” exonerates him who 
executes it; in all other cases disobedience is a deadly sin. 
The result of this submission of private judgment is that the 
voce of conscience is often stifled, and unscrupulous policies 
are carried through by Churchmen, which secular public opinion 
would have condemned decisively and rejected. ‘The persecu- 
cution of Dreyfus is a recent and strong instance. If all 
France had been Catholic, the victim of this shocking injustice 
would certainly have died in prison. It is extremely doubtful 
whether the presence of a highly organised Chureh is conducive 
to moral and social reform in a country. The temptation to 
play a political game seems to be always too strong. In 
Ireland, the priesthood has probably helped to ‘maintain a 
comparatively high standard of sexual morality, but it cannot 
be said that the Irish Catholic population is in other respects 
a model of civilisation and good citizenship. In education 
especially the influence of ecclesiasticism has been almost 
uniformly pernicious, so that it seems impossible for any 
country where the children are left under priestly influence 
to rise above a certain rather low level of civilisation. 

The strongest claim of institutionalism to our respect is 
probably the beneticial restraint which it exercises upon many 
persons who need moral and intellectual guidance. It is the 
fashion to disparage the scholastic theology, and it has cer- 
tainly suffered by being congealed, like everything else that 
Rome touches, into a hard system; but it is immeasurably 
superior to the theosophies and fancy religions which run riot 
in the superficially cultivated classes of Protestant countries. 
The undisciplined mystic, in his reliance or the inner light. 
may fall into various kinds of Schwdrmere’ and superstition. 
In some cases he may even lose his sanity for want of a wise 


restraining influence. It is not an accident that «America. 


where institutionalism is weakest, is the happy hunting-ground 
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of religious quacks and cranks. But also an institution has 
the power of setting everyon: to work for it. In unorganised 
Christianity a great deal of spiritual energy runs to waste, 
which a great Church would know how to utilise. Lastly, 
we must not undervalue the steadying influence of ancient and 
consecrated tradition, which is kept up mainly by ecclesiastical 
institutions. ‘These probably prevent many rash experiments 
from being tried, especially in the field of morals. Even 
writers like Dr Frazer insist on the immense services which 
consecrated tradition still renders to humanity. ‘These claims 
may be admitted; but they come very far short of the glori- 
fication of institutionalism which we found in the authors 
quoted a few pages back. 

The institutionalist, however, may reply that he by no 
means admits the validity of Sabatier’s antithesis between 
religions of authority and the religion of the Spirit. His 
own religion, he believes, is quite as spiritual as that of the 
Protestant individualist. He may quote the fine saying of a 
medieval mystic that he who can see the inward in the out- 
ward is more spiritual than he who can only see the inward 
in the inward. We may, indeed. be thankful that we have 
not to choose between two mutually exclusive types of religion. 
The Quaker, whom we may take as the type of anti-institu- 
tional mysticism, has a brotherhood to which he is proud to 
belong, and for which he feels loyalty and affection. And 
Catholicism has been rich in contemplative saints who have 
lived in the light of the Divine presence. ‘The question raised 
in this paper is rather of the relative importance of these two 
elements in the religious life, than of choosing one and reject- 
ing the other. 1 will conclude by saying that our preference 
of one of these types to the other will be largely determined 
by our attitude towards history. I am glad to see that 
Professor Bosanquet, in his fine Gifford Lectures, has the 
courage to expose the limitations of the “ historical method,” 
now so popular. He protests against Professor Ward's dictum 
that “the actual is wholly historical,” as a view little better 
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m has {| than naive realism. History, he says. is a hybrid form of 
anised |. experience. incapable of any considerable degree of being or 
waste, | trueness. It is a fragmentary diorama of finite life-processes 
aastly, seen from the outside, and very imperfectly known. It con- 
it and sists largely of assigning parts in some great world-experience 
astical to particular actors—a highly speculative enterprise. To set 
ments 9 these contingent and dubious constructions above the opera- 
Even tions of pure thought and pure insight.is indeed a return to 
which the philosophy of the man in the street. “Social morality, 


laims art. philosophy, and religion take us far beyond the spatio- 
ylori- temporal externality of history; these are concrete and neces- 


thors sary living world: and in them the finite mind begins to 
experience something of what individuality must ultimately 

y no mean.” Our inquiry has thus led us .s the threshold of one 

ween of the fundamental problems of philosophy—the value and 

His reality of time. For the institutionalist happenings in time 

r the have a meaning and importance far greater than the mystic 

ofa is willing to allow to them. Like most other great philo- 

out- fF sophical problems, this question is largely one of temperament. 

vard Christianity has found room. for both types. I have only 

have argued that the aberrations or exaggerations of institutionalism 

rion. have been, and are. more dangerous, and further remov d trom 

itu- the spirit of Christianity, than those of mysticism. 

1 to ” 

\nd W. R. INGE. 
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MYSTICISM AND LOGIC. 


Tne Hox. BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


Mertapuysics, or the attempt to conceive the world as a whole 
by means of thought, has been developed from the first. by 
the union and contlict-of two very different human impulses, 
the one urging men towards mysticism, the other urging them 
towards science. Some men have achieved greatness through 
one of these inpulses alone, others through the other alone: 
in Hiume, for example, the scientific impulse reigns quite 
unchecked, while in Blake a strong hostility to science co- 
exists with profound mystic insight. But the greatest men 
who have been philosophers have felt the need both of science 
and of mysticism; the attempt to harmonise the two was 
what made their life, and what must always, for all its 
arduous uncertainty, make philosophy, to some minds, a 
greater thing than either science or religion. 

Before attempting an explicit characterisation of the 
scientific and the mystical impulses, I will illustrate them by 
examples from two philosophers whose greatness lies in the 
very intimate blending which they achieved. ‘The two philo- 
sophers I mean are Heraclitus and Plato. 

Heraclitus, as everyone knows, was a believer in universal 
Hux: time builds and destroys all things. From the few 
fragments that remain, it is not easy to discover how he 
arrived at his opinions; but there are some sayings that 
strongly suggest scientific observation as the source. 


“'The things that can be seen, heard, and learned,” he says. 
. 780 
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“are what I prize the most.” This is the language of the 
empiricist, to whom observation is the sole guarantee of truth. 
“The sun is new every day,” is another fragment; and this 
opinion, in spite of its paradoxical character, is obviously 
inspired by scientific reflection, and no doubt seemed to him 
to obviate the difficulty of understanding how the sun can 
work its way underground from west to east during the 
night. Actual observation must also have suggested to him 
his central doctrine, that Fire is the one permanent substance. 
of which all visible things are passing phases. In combustion 
we see things change utterly, while their flame and: heat rise 
up into the air and vanish. | 

“This world, which is the same for all,” he says. “no one 


of gods or men has made; but it was ever, is now, and ever 


shall be, an ever-living Fire, with measures kindling. and 
measures going out.” 

“The transformations of Fire are, first of all, sea; and half 
of the sea is earth, half whirlwind.” 

This theory, though no longer one which science can accept, 
is nevertheless scientific in spirit, Science, too, might have 
inspired the famous saying to which Plato alludes: * You 
cannot step twice into the same rivers; for fresh waters are 
ever Howing in upon you.” But we find also another statement 
among the extant fragments : 

“We step and do not step into the same rivers; we are 
and are not.” 

The comparison of this statement, which is mystical, with 
the one quoted by Plato, which is scientific, shows how in- 
timately the two tendencies are blended in the system of 
Heraclitus. Mysticism is, in essence, little more than a 
certain intensity and depth of feeling in regard to what is 
believed about the universe; and this kind of feeling leads 
Heraclitus, on.the basis of his science, to strangely poignant 
sayings concerning life and the world, such as: 

“Time is a child playing draughts, the kingly power is a 
child’s,” 
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It is poetic imagination, not science, which presents ‘Time 
as despotic lord of the world, with all the irresponsible frivolity 
of a child. It is mysticism, too, which leads Heraclitus to 
assert the identity of opposites: ‘Good and ill are one.” 
he says; and again: ‘'l'o Goo all things .e¢ fair and good and 
right, but men hold some things wrong and some right.” 

Much of mysticism underlies the ethics of Heraclitus. It 
is true that a scientific determinism alone might have inspired 
the statement, “ Man's character is his fate”; but only a mystic 
would have said: | 

“Every beast is driven to the pasture with blows”; and 
again: 

“Tt is hard to fight with one’s heart’s desire. Whatever 
it wishes to get, it purchases at the cost of the soul”; and 
again; | 

“Wisdom is one thing. It is to know the thought by 
which all things are steered through all things.”! 

Examples might be multiplied, but those that have been 
given are enough to show the character of the man: the facts 
of science, as they appeared to him, fed the flame of his soul, 
and in its light he saw into the depth of the world by the 
reflection of his own dancing swiftly-penetrating fire. In such 
a nature we see the true union of the mystic and the man of 
science--the highest eminence, as I think, that it is possible to 
achieve in the world of thought. : 

In Plato, the same twofold impulse exists, though the 
mystic impulse is distinctly the stronger of the two, and 
secures ultimate victory whenever the conflict is sharp. His 
description of the cave? is the classical statement of belief ina 
knowledge and reality truer and more real than that of the 
senses. But in this passage, us throughout most of Plato's 
teaching, there is an identification of the good. with the truly 
real, which became embodied in the philosophical tradition, 

All the above quotations are from Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophers 


(2nd ed., 1908), pp. 146-156, 
_ © Republic, 517. 
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and is still largely operative in our own day. In thus allowing 
a legislative function to the good, Plato produced a divorce 
between philosophy and science, from which, in my opinion, 
both have suffered ever since and are still suffering. The man 
of science, whatever his hopes may be, must lay them aside 
while he studies nature; and the philosopher, if he is to achieve 
truth, must do the same. Ethical considerations can only 
legitimately appear when the truth has been ascertained ; they 
can and should appear as dete:mining our feeling towards the 
truth, and our manner of ordering our lives in view of the 
truth, but not as themselves dictating what the truth is to be. 

There are passages in Plato—among those which illustrate 
the scientific side of his mind—where he seems clearly 
aware of this. ‘The most noteworthy is the one in which 
Socrates, as a young man, is explaining the theory of ideas to 
Parmenides.'’ After Socrates has explained that there is an 
idea of the good, but not of such things as hair and mud and 
ditt, Parmenides advises him * not to despise even the meanest 
things,” and this advice shows the genuine scientific temper. 
It is with this impartial temper that the mystic’s apparent 
insight into a higher reality and a hidden good has to be 
combined if philosophy is to realise its greatest possibilities. 
And it is failure in this respect that has made so much of 
idealistic philosophy thin, liveless. and insubstantial. It is 
only in marriage with the world that our ideals can bear fruit; 
divorced from it. they remain barren. But marriage with the 
world is not to be achieved by an ideal which shrinks from 
fact, or demands in advance that the world shall conform to 
its desires. 

Parmenides himself is the source of a peculiarly interesting 
strain of mysticism which pervades Plato's thought—the 
mysticism which ‘may be called “logical” because it is 
embodied in theories on logic. This form of mysticism, 
which appears, so far as the West is concerned, to have 
originated with Parmenides, dominates the reasonings of all 


1 Parmenides, 130. 
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the great mystical metaphysicians from his day to that of 
riegel and his modern disciples. Reality, he says, is un- 
created, indestructible, unchanging, indivisible ; it is “ immov- 






























without end; since coming into being and passing away have 
been driven afar, and true belief has cast them away.” The 
fundamental principle of his inquiry is stated in a sentence 
which would not be out of place in Hegel: ‘Thou canst not 
know what is not—that is impossible—nor utter it; for it is 
the same thing that can be thought and that can be.” And 
again: “It needs must be that what can be thought and 
spoken of is; for it is possible for it to be, and it ‘is not 
possible for what is nothing to be.” The impossibility of 
change follows from this principle; for what is past can be 
spoken of. and therefore, by the principle, still is. 


world, is characterised by certain beliefs which are illustrated 
by the doctrines we have been considering. 

There is, first, the belief in insight as against discursive 
analytic knowledge; the belief in a way of wisdom, sudden, 
penetrating, coercive, which is contrasted with the slow and 
fallible study of outward appearance by a science relying 
wholly upon the senses. All who are capable of absorption 
in an inward passion must have experienced at times the 
strange feeling of unreality in common objects, the loss of 
contact with daily things, in which the solidity of the outer 
world is lost, and the soul seems, in utter loneliness, to bring 
forth, out of its own depths, the mad dance of fantastic 
phantoms which have hitherto appeared as independently real 
and living. ‘This is the negative side of the mystic’s initiation: 
the doubt concerning common knowledge, preparing the way 
for the reception of what seems a higher wisdom. Many men 
to whom this negative experience is familiar do not pass 
beyond it, but for the mystic it is merely the gatewvay to an 
ampler world. 


The mystic insight begins with the sense of a mystery 
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unveiled, of a hidden wisdom now suddenly become certain 
beyond the possibility of a doubt. The sense of certainty and 
revelation comes earlier than any definite belief. The detinite 
beliefs at which mystics arrive are the result of reflection upon 
the inarticulate experience gained in the moment of insight. 
Often beliefs which have no real connection with this moment 
become subsequently attracted into the central nucleus ; thus. 
in addition to the convictions which all mystics share, we find, 
in many of them, other convictions of a more local and 
temporary character, which no doubt become amalgamated 
with what was essentially mystical in virtue of their equal 
subjective certainty. We may ignore such ine.sential 
accretions, and confine ourselves to the beliefs which all 
mystics share. 

The first and most direct outcome of the moment of 
illumination is belief in the possibility of a way of knowledge 
which may be called revelation or insight or intuition, as con- 
trasted with sense, reason, and analysis, which are regarded as 
blind guides leading to the morass of illusion. Closely con- 
nected with this belief is the conception of a Reality behind 
the world of appearance, and utterly different from it. This 
Reality is regarded with an admiration often amounting to 
Worship; it is felt to be always and everywhere close at hand, 
thinly veiled by the shows of sense, ready for the receptive 
mind to shine in its glory, even through the apparent folly and 
wickedness of Man. The poet, the artist, and the lover are 
seekers after that glory ; the haunting beauty that they pursue 
is the faint reflection of its sun. But the mystic lives in the 
full light of the vision; what others dimly seek he knows, with 
a knowledge beside which all other knowledge is ignorance. 

The second characteristic of mysticism is its belief in unity, 
and its refusal to admit opposition or division anywhere. We 
found Heraclitus saying. “ Good and ill are one”; and again he 
says, “The way up and the way down is one and the same.” 


The same attitude appears in the simultaneous assertion of 
“We step and do not 


contradictory propositions, such as: a 
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step into the same rivers; we are and are not.” The assertion 
of Parmenides, that reality is one and indivisih'e, comes from 
the same impulse towards unity. In Plato this impulse is less 
prominent, being heid in check by his theory of ideas; but it 
reappears, so far as his logic permits, in the doctrine of the 
primacy of the Good. 

A third mark of almost all mystical metaphysics is the 
denial of the reality of ‘Time. This 1s an outcome of the 
denial of division: if all is one, the distinction of past and 
future must be illusory. We have seen this doctrine prominent 
in Parmenides ; and among moderns it is fundamental in the 
systems of Spinoza and Hegel. 

The last of the doctrines of mysticism which we have to 
consider is its belief that all evil is mere appearance, an illusion 
produced by the divisions and oppositions of the analytic 
intellect. Mysticism does not maintain that such things as 
cruelty, for example, are good, but it denies that they are real: 
they belong to that lower world of phantoms from which we 
are to be liberated by the insight of the vision. Sometimes— 
for example in Hegel, and at least verbally in Spinoza—not 
only evil, but good also, is regarded as illusory, though never- 
theless the emotional attitude towards what is held to be 
Reality is such as would naturally be associated with the 
belief that Reality is good. What is in all cases ethically 
characteristic of mysticism is absence of indignation or protest. 
acceptance with joy, disbelief in the ultimate truth of the 
division into two hostile camps, the good and the bad. This 
attitude is a direct outcome of the nature of the mystical 
experience: with its sense of unity is associated a feeling of 
infinite peace. Indeed, it may be suspected that the feeling 
of peace produces, as feelings do in dreams, the whole system 
of associated beliefs which make up the body of mystic 
doctrine. But this is a difficult question, and one on which 
‘it cannot be hoped that mankind will reach agreement. . 

_ Four questions thus arise in considering the truth or 
falsehood of mysticism, namely : 
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on I. Are there two ways of knowing, which may be called 
m t! respectively reason and intuition? And if so, is 
SS either to be preferred to the other? 
it If. Is all plurality and division illusory ‘ 
he II1. Is time unreal ? 
IV. What kind of reality belongs to good and evil ? 

he On all four of these questions, while fully developed 
he _ cism seems to me mistaken, I yet believe that, by suth- 
id ‘lent restraint, there is an element of wisdom to be learned 
nt itom the mystical way of feeling, which does not seem to be 
ie attainable in any other manner. If this is the truth, mysticism 

is to be commended as an attitude towards life, not as a creed 
to about the world. The metaphysical creed, I shall maintain. 
m is a mistaken outcome of the emotion, although this emotion, 
ic as colouring and informing all other thoughts and feelings, is 
Ss the inspirer of whatever is best in Man. Even the cautious | 
E and patient investigation of truth by science, which seems the 


e j very antithesis of the mystic’s swift certainty, may be fostered 
. and nourished by that very spirit of reverence .in which 


Mt mysticism lives and moves. 

f- 

re I, Reason anp Extvirion.' 

“ Of the reality or unreality of the mystics world I know 
y nothing. I have no wish to deny it. nor even to declare that 
t. the insight which reveals it is not a genuine insight. What 
e I do wish to maintain—and it is here that the scientific attitude 
Is becomes imperative —is that insight, untested and unsupported. 
2 is an insufficient guarantee of truth, in spite of the fact that 
df much of the most important truth is first suggested by its 
B means. It is common to speak of an opposition between 
. instinct and reason; in the eighteenth century the opposition 
“ was drawn in favour of reason, but under the influence of 
h Rousseau and the romantic movement instinct was given the 


' This section, and also one or two pages in later sections, are from a 
course of Lowell lectures “On Scientific Method in Philosophy,” shortly to be 
published by the Open Court Publishing Company. 
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preference, first by those who rebelled against artificial forms 
of government and thought, and then, as the purely rational- 
istic defence of traditional theology became _ increasingly 
difficult, by all who felt in science a menace to creeds which 
they associated with a spiritual outlook on life and the world. 
Bergson, under the name of “ intuition,” has raised instinct 
to the position of sole arbiter of metaphysical truth. But in 
fact the opposition of instinct and reason is mainly illusory. 
Instinct, intuition, or insight is what first leads to the beliefs 
which subsequent reason confirms or confutes ; but the con- 
firmation, where it is possible, consists, in the last analysis, of 
agreement with other beliefs no less instinctive. Reason is 
a harmonising, controlling force rather than a creative one. 
Even in the most purely logical realms it is insight that first 
arrives at what is new. | 
Where instinct and reason do sometimes conflict is in 
regard to single beliefs, held instinctively, and held with such 
determination that no degree of inconsistency with other 
beliefs leads to their abandonment. Instinct, like all human 
faculties, is liable to error. ‘Those in whom reason is weak are 
often unwilling to admit this as regards themselves, though 
all admit it in regard to others. Where instinct is least liable 
to error is in practical matters as to which right judgment is 
a help to survival: friendship and hostility in others, for 
instance, are often felt with extraordinary discrimination 
through very careful disguises. But even in such matters a 
wrong impression may be given by reserve or flattery ; and in 


matters less directly practical, such as philosophy deals with, - 


very strong instinctive beliefs are sometimes wholly mistaken. 
as we may come to know through their perceived inconsistency 
with other equally stong beliefs. It is such considerations that 
necessitate the harmonising mediation of reason, which tests 
our beliefs by their mutual compatibility, and examines, in 


doubtful cases, the possible sources of error on the one side 


and on the other. In this there is no opposition to instinct as 
a whole, but only to blind reliance upon some one interesting 
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aspect of instinct to the exclusion of other more commonplace 
but not less trustworthy aspects. It is such one-sidedness, not 


instinct itself. that reason aims at correcting. 

These more or less trite maxims may be illustrated by 
application to Bergson’s advocacy of “intuition” as against 
“intellect.” There are, he says, “two profoundly different 
ways of knowing ‘a thing. The first implies that we move 
round the object, the second that we enter into it. The first 
depends on the point of view at which we are placed and on 
the symbols by which we express ourselves. ‘The second 
neither depends on a point of view nor relies on any symbol. 
The first kind of knowledge may be said to stop at the relative ; 
the second, in those cases where it is possible, to attain the 
absolute.”* The second of these, which is intuition, is, he says, 
“the kind of intellectual sympathy by which one places oneself 
within an object in order to coincide with what is unique in it 
and therefore inexpressible ” (p. 6). In illustration, he mentions 
self-knowledge: “there is one reality, at least, which we all 
seize from within, by intuition and not by simple analysis. It 
is our own personality in iis Howing ‘through time—our self 
which endures” (p. 8). The rest of Bergson’s philosophy 
consists in reporting, through the imperfect medium of words, 
the knowledge gained by intuition, end the consequent com- 
plete condemnation of all the pretended knowledge derived 
from science and common sense. 

This procedure, since it takes sides in a conflict of instine- 


‘tive beliefs, stands in need of justification by proving the 


greater trustworthiness of the beliefs on one side than of 
those on the other. Bergson attempts this justification in two 
ways: first, by explaining that intellect is a purely practical 
faculty designed to secure biological success; secondly, by 
mentioning remarkable feats of instinct in animals, and by pe‘nt- 
ing out characteristics of the world which, though intuition can 
apprehend them, are batHing to intellect ashe interprets it. 

Of Bergson’s theory that intellect is a purely practical 


Introduction to Metaphysics, p. 1. 
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faculty, developed in the struggle for survival, and not a 
source of true beliefs, we may say, first, that it is-only through 
intellect that we know of the struggle for survival and of the 
biological ancestry of man: if the intellect is misleading, the 
whole of this merely inferred history is presumably untrue. 
If, on the other hand, we agree with him in thinking that 
evolution took place as Darwin believed, then it is not only 
intellect, but all our faculties, that have been developed under 
the stress of practical utility. Intuition is seen at its best 
where it is directly useful—for example, in regard to other 
people’s characters and dispositions. — Bergson apparently 
holds that capacity for this kind of knowledge is less explicable 
by the struggle for existence than, for example, capacity for 
pure mathematics. Yet the savage deceived by false friend- 
ship is likely to pay for his mistake with his life; whereas 
even in the most civilised societies men are not put to death 
for mathematical incompetence. All the most striking of his 
instances of intuition in animals have a very direct survival 
Value. The fact is, of course, that both intuition and intellect 
have been developed because they are useful, and that. speak- 
— ing broadly, they are useful when they give truth, and become 
harmful when they give falschood. Intellect, in civilised man, 
like artistic capacity, has occasionally been developed beyond 
the point where it is useful to the individual; intuition, on 
the other hand, seems on the whole to diminish as civilisation 
increases. It is greater, as a rule, in children than in adults, 
in the uneducated than in the educated. Probably in dogs it 
exceeds anything to be found in human beings. But those 
who see in these facts a recommendation of intuition ought to 
return to running wild in the woods, dyeing themselves with 
woad and living on hips and haws. 

Let us next examine whether intuition possesses any such 
infallibility as Bergson claims for it. ‘The best instance of it, 
according to him, is our acquaintance with ourselves; yet 
self-knowledge is proverbially rare and difficult. Most men, 
for example, have in their nature meannesses, vanities, and 
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envies, of which they are quite unconscious, though even their 
best friends can perceive them without any difficulty. It is 
true that intuition has a convincingness which is lacking to 
intellect: while it is present, it is almost impossible to doubt 
its truth. But if it should appear, on examination, to be at 
least as fallible as intellect, its greater subjective certainty 
becomes a demerit, making it only the more irresistibly 
deceptive. Apart from self-knowledge, one of the most 
notable examples of intuition is the knowledge people believe 
themselves to possess of those with whom they are in love: 
the wall between different personalities seems to become 
transparent, and people think they see into another soul as 
into their own. Yet deception in such cases is constantly 
practised with success; and even where there is ne intentional 


deception, experience gradually proves, as a rule, that the 


supposed insight was illusory, and that the slower, more 
groping methods of the intellect are in the long run more 
reliable. 

Bergson maintains that intellect can only deal with things 
inso far as they resemble what has been experienced in the 
past, while intuition has the power of apprehending the 
uniqueness and novelty that always belong to each fresh 
moment. ‘That there is something unique and new at every 
moment is certainly true; it is also true that this cannot be 
fully expressed by means of intellectual concepts. Only 
direct acquaintance can give knowledge of what is unique 
and new. But direct acquaintance of this kind is given fully 
in sensation, and does not require, so far as I can see, any 
special faculty of intuition for its apprehension. It is neither 
intellect nor intuition, but sensation, that supplies new data: 
but when the data are new in any remarkable manner, intellect 
is much more capable of dealing with them than intuition 


would be. The hen with a brood of ducklings no doubt has 


intuitions which seem to place her inside them, and not 
merely to know them analytically ; but when the ducklings 
take to the water. the whole apparent intuition is seen to be 
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illusory, and the hen is left helpless on the shore. Intuition, 
in fact, is an aspect and development of instinct, and, like all 
instinct, is admirable in those customary surroundings which 
have moulded the habits of the animal in question, but totally 
incompetent as soon as the surroundings are changed in a way 
which demands some non-habitual mode of action. 

The theoretical understanding of the world, which is the 
aim of philosophy, is not a matter of great practical importance 
to animals, or to savages, or even to most civilised men. It 
is hardly to be supposed, therefore, that the rapid, rough-and- 
ready methods of instinct or intuition will find in this field a 
favourable ground for their application. It is the older kinds 
of activity, which bring out our kinship with remote genera- 
tions of animal and semi-human ancestors, that show intuition 
at its best. In such matters as self-preservation and love, 
intuition will act sometimes (though not always) with a swift- 
ness and precision which are astonishing to the critical intellect. 
But philosophy is not one of the pursuits which illustrate our 
atlinity with the past: it is a highly refined, highly civilised 
pursuit, demanding for its success a certain liberation from 
the life of instinct, and even at times a certain aloofness from 
all mundane hopes and fears. It is not in philosophy, there- 
fore, that we can hope to see intuition at its best. On the 
contrary, since the true objects of philosophy, and the habits 
of thought demanded for their apprehension, are strange, 



























else, that intellect proves superior to intuition, and that 
quick unanalysed convictions are least deserving of uncritical 
acceptance. 


II. Unity ann Pivraniry. 


One of the most convincing aspects of the mystic illumina- 
tion is the apparent revelation of the oneness of all things, 
giving rise to pantheism in religion and to monism in 
philosophy. An elaborate logic, beginning with Parmenides 
and culminating in Hegel and his followers, has been gradually 
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developed to prove that the universe is one indivisible Whole, 
and that what seem to be its parts, if considered as substantial 
and self-existing, are mere illusion. The conception of a 
Reality quite other than the world of appearance, a reality 
one, indivisible. and unchanging, was introduced into Western 
philosophy by Parmenides, not, nominally at least, for mystical 
or religious reasons, but on the basis of a logical argument as 
to the impossibility of not-being, and most subsequent meta- 
physical systems are the outcome of this fundamental idea. 
The logic used in defence of mysticism seems to me faulty 
as logic, and open to technical criticisms which I have explained 
elsewhere. I shall not here repeat these criticisms, since they 
are lengthy and difficult, but shall instead attempt an analysis 
of the state of mind from which mystical logic has arisen. 
Belief in a reality quite different from what appears to the 
senses arises with irresistible force in certain moods, which 
are the source of most mysticism and of most metaphysics. 
While such a mood is dominant, the need of logic is not felt, 
and, accordingly, the more thoroughgoing mystics do not 
employ logic, but appeal directly to the immediate deliverance 
of their insight. But such fully developed mysticism is rare 
in the West. When the intensity of emotional conviction 
subsides, a man who is in the habit of reasoning will search 
for logical grounds in favour of the belie? which he finds in 
himself. But since the belief already exists, he will be very 
hospitable to any ground that suggests itself. The paradoxes 
apparently proved by his logic are really the paradoxes of 
mysticism, and are the goal which he feels his logic must 


‘reach if it is to be in accordance with insight. The resulting 


logic has rendered most philosophers incapable of giving any 
account of the world of science and daily life. If they had. 
been anxious to give such an account, they would probably 
have discovered the errors of their logic; but most of them 
were less anxious to understand the world of science and daily 
life than to convict it of unreality in the interests of a super- 
sensible * real” world. 
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illusory, and the hen is left helpless on the shore. Intuition, 
in fact, is an aspect and development of instinct, and, like all 
instinct, is admirable in those customary surroundings which 
have moulded the habits of the animal in question, but totally 
incompetent as soon as the surroundings are changed in a way 
which demands some non-habitual mode of action. 

The theoretical understanding of the world, which is the 
aim of philosophy, is not a matter of great practical importance 
to animals, or to savages, or even to most civilised men. It 
is hardly to be supposed, therefore, that the rapid, rough-and- 
ready methods of instinct or intuition will find in this field a 
favourable ground for their application. It is the older kinds 
of activity, which bring out our kinship with remote genera- 
tions of animal and semi-human ancestors, that show intuition 



























at its best. In such matters as self-preservation and love, 
intuition will act sometimes (though not always) with a swift- 
ness and precision which are astonishing to the critical intellect. 
But philosophy is not one of the pursuits which illustrate our 
aflinity with the past: it is a highly refined, highly civilised 
pursuit, demanding for its success a certain liberation from 
the life of instinct, and even at times a certain aloofness from 
all mundane hopes and fears. It is not in philosophy, there- 
fore, that we can hope to see intuition at its best. On the 
contrary, since the true objects of philosophy, and the habits 
of thought demanded for their apprehension, are strange, 


else, that intellect proves superior to intuition, and that 
quick unanalysed convictions are least deserving of uncritical 
acceptance. 


II. Unity ano PLvURAtiry. 


One of the most convincing aspects of the mystic illumina- 
tion is the apparent revelation of the oneness’ of all things, 
giving rise to pantheism in religion and to monism in 
philosophy. An elaborate logic, beginning with Parmenides 
and culminating in Hegel and his followers, has been gradually 
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developed to prove that the universe is one indivisible Whole, 
and that what seem to be its parts, if considered as substantial 
and self-existing, are mere illusion. The conception of a 
Reality quite other than the world of appearance, a reality 
one, indivisible. and unchanging, was introduced into Western 
philosophy by Parmenides, not, nominally at least, for mystical 
or religious reasons, but on the basis of a logical argument as 
to the impossibility of not-being, and most subsequent meta- 
physical systems are the outcome of this fundamental idea. 
The logic used in defence of mysticism seems to me faulty 
as logic, and open to technical criticisms which I have explained 
elsewhere. I shall not here repeat these criticisms, since they 
are lengthy and difficult, but shall instead attempt an analysis 
of the state of mind from which mystical logic has arisen. 
Belief in a reality quite different from what appears to the 
senses arises with irresistible force in certain moods, which 
are the source of most mysticism and of most metaphysics. 
While such a mood is dominant, the need of logic is not felt, 
and, accordingly, the more thoroughgoing mystics do not 
employ logic, but appeal directly to the immediate deliverance 
of their insight. But such fully developed mysticism is rare 
in the West. When the intensity of emotional conviction 
subsides, a man who is in the habit of reasoning will search 
for logical grounds in favour of the belie? which he finds in 
himself, But since the belief already exists, he will be very 
hospitable to any ground that suggests itself. ‘The paradoxes 
apparently proved by his logic are really the paradoxes of 
mysticism, and are the goal which he feels his logic must 


‘reach if it is to be in accordance with insight. The resulting 


logic has rendered most philosophers incapable of giving any 
account of the world of science and daily life. If they had. 
been anxious to give such an account, they would probably 
have discovered the errors of their logic; but most of them 
were less anxious to understand the world of science and daily 
life than to convict it of unreality in the interests of a super- 
sensible “ real” world. 
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It is in this way that logic has been pursued by those of 
the great philosophers who were mystics. But since they 
usually took for granted the supposed insight of the mystic 
emotion, their logical doctrines were presented with a certain 
dryness, and were believed by their disciples to be quite in- 
dependent of the sudden illumination from which they sprang. 
Nevertheless, their origin clung to them, and they remained— 
to borrow a useful word from Mr Santayana—* malicious” in 
regard to the world of science and common sense. _ It is only 
so that we can account for the complaceney with which philo- 


sophers have accepted the inconsistency of their doctrines 


with all the common and scientific facts which seem best 
established and most worthy of belief. 

The logic of mysticism shows. as is natural, the defects 
which are inherent in anything malicious. The impulse to 
logic, not felt while the mystic mood is dominant, reasserts 
itself as the mood fades, but with a desire to retain the 
vanishing insight, or at least to prove that it was insight, and 
that what seems to contradict it is illusion. ‘The logic which 
thus arises is not quite disinterested or candid, and is inspired 
by a certain hatred of the daily world to which it is to be 
applied. Such an attitude naturally does not tend to the 
best results. Everyone knows that to read an author simply 
in order to refute him is not the way to understand him: and 
to read the book of Nature with a conviction that it is all 
illusion is just as unlikely to lead to understanding. If our 
logic is to tind the common world intelligible, it must not be 
hostile, but must be inspired by a genuine acceptance such as 
is not usually to be found among metaphysicians. 


Ill. Time. 


The unreality of time is a cardinal doctrine of many 
metaphysical systems, often nominally based, as already by 
_Parmenides, upon logical arguments, but originally derived. 
at any rate in the founders of new systems, from the certainty 
which is born in the moment of mystic insight. 
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It is difficult to disentangle the truth and the error in this 
view. ‘The arguments for the contention that time is unreal 
and that the world of sense is illusory must. I think, be 
regarded as fallacious. Nevertheless, there is some sense—- 
easier to feel than to state—in which time is an unimportant 
and superficial characteristic of reality. Past and future must 
be acknowledged to be as real as the present, and a certain 
emancipation from slavery to time is essential to philosophic 


thought. ‘The importance of time is rather practical than 


theoretical, rather in relation to our desires than in relation to. 
truth. A truer image of the world, I think, is obtained by 
picturing things as entering into the stream of time from an 
eternal world outside, than from a view which regards time as 
the devouring tyrant of all that is. Both in thought and in 
feeling, even though time be real, to realise the unimportance 
of time is the gate of wisdom. 

That this is the case may be seen at once by asking 
ourselves why our feelings towards the past are so different 
from our feelings towards the future. The reason of this 
difference is wholly practical: our wishes can affect the 
future but not the past—the future is to some extent subject 
to our power, while the past is unalterably fixed. But every 
future will some day be past; if we see the past truly now, 
it must, when it was still future, have been just what we 
now see it to be, and what is now future must be just what 
we shall see it to be when it has become past. The felt 
difference of quality between past and future, therefore, is 
not an intrinsic difference, but only a difference in relation 
to us: to impartial contemplation it ceases to exist. ‘And 
impartiality of contemplation is, in the intellectual sphere, 
that very same virtue of disinterestedness which, in the 
sphere of action, appears as justice and unselfishness. Who- 
ever wishes to see the world truly, to rise in thought above 
the tyranny of practical desires, must learn to overcome the 
difference of attitude towards past and future, and to survey 
the whole stream of the time in one comprehensive vision. 
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The kind of way in which, as it seems to me, time ought. 


not to enter into our theoretic philosophical thought may 
be illustrated by the philosophy which has become associaied 
with the idea of evolution, and which is exemplified by 
Nietzsche, pragmatism, and Bergson. This philosophy, on 
the basis of the development which had led from the lowest 
forms of life up to man, sees in progress the fundamental law 
cf the universe, and thus admits the difference between earlier 
and dater into the very citadel of its contemplative outlook. 
With its past and future history of the world, conjectural as 
it is, I do not wish to quarrel. But I think that, in the 
intoxication of a quick success, much that is required for a 
true understanding of the universe has been forgotten. Some- 
thing of Hellenism, something, too, of Orienial resignation, 
must be combined with its hurrying Western sclf-assertion 
before it can emerge from the ardour of youth into the mature 
wisdom of manhood. In spite of its appeals to science, the 
true scientific philosophy, I think, is something more arduous 
and more aloof, appealing to less mundane hopes, and requiring 
a severer discipline for its successful practice. 

Darwin's Origin of Species persuaded the world that the 
difference between different species of animals and plants js 
not the fixed immutable difference that it appears to be. The 
doctrine of natural kinds, which had rendered classification 
easy and definite, which was enshrined in the Aristotelian 


tradition, and protected by its supposed necessity for orthodox. 


dogma, was suddenly swept away for ever out of the biclogical 
world. The diilerence between man and the lower animals, 
which to our human conceit appears enormous, was shown to 
be a gradual achievement, involving intermediate beings who 
could not with certainty be placed either within or without 
the human family. But if human conceit was staggered for 
a moment by its kinship with the ape, it soon found a way to 
reassert itself, and that way is the “philosophy” of evolution. 
A process which led from the amucba to man appeared to the 
philosophers to be obviously a progress—though whether the 
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ameeba would agree with this opinion is not known. Hence 
the cycle of changes which science had shown to be the 
probable history of the past was welcomed as revealing a 
law of development towards good in the universe—an evolu- 
tion or unfolding of an ideal slowly embodying itself in the 
actual, But such a view, though it might satisfy Spencer and 
those whom we may call Hegelian evolutionists, could not be 
accepted as adequate by the more whole-hearted votaries of 
change. An ideal to which the world continuously approaches 
is, to these minds, too dead and static to be inspiring. Not 
only the aspiration, but the ideal, too, must change and develop 
with the course of evolution: there must be no fixed goal, but 
a continual fashioning of fresh needs by the impulse which is 
life, and which alone gives unity to the process. 

I do not propose to enter upon a technical examination of 
this philosophy. I wish only to maintain that the motives and 
interests which inspire it are so exclusively practical, and the 
problems with which it deals are so special, that it can hardly 
be reyarded as touching any of the questions that. to my mind, 


_ constitute genuine philosophy. 


The predominant interest of evolutionism is in the question 
of human destiny. or at least of the destiny of life. It is more 
interested in morality and happiness than in knowledge for its 
own sake. It must be admitted that the same may be said of 
many other philosophies, and that a desire for the kind of 
knowledge which philosophy really can give is very rare. 
But if philosophy is to atiain truth, it is necessary first and 
foremost that philosophers should acquire the disinterested 
intellectual curiosity which characterises the genuine man 
of science. 

Evolutionism, in basing itself upon the notion of progress, 
which is a change from the worse to the better, allows the 
notion of time, as it seems to me, to become its tyrant rather 
than its servant, and thereby loses that impartiality of con- 
templation which is the source of all that is best in philosophic 
thought and feeling. Metaphysicians, as we saw, have fre- 
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quently denied altogether the reality of time. I do not wish 
to do this; I wish only to preserve the mental outlook which 
inspired the denial, the attitude which, in thought, regards 
the past as having the same reality as the present and the same 
importance as the future. “In so far,” says Spinoza,! “as the 
mind conceives a thing according to the dictate of reason, it 
will be equally affected whether the idea is that of a future, 
past, or present thing.” It is this “conceiving according to 
the dictate of reason” that I find lacking in the philosophy 
which is based on evolution. 


IV. Goop anp EvIL. 


Mysticism maintains that all evil is illusory, and sometimes 
maintains the same view as regards good, but more often holds 
that all Reality is good. Both views are to be found in 
Heraclitus: “Good and ill are one,” he says, but again, “To 
God all things are fair and good and right, but men hold some 
things wrong and some right.” A similar twofold position is 
to be found in Spinoza, but he uses the word “ perfection” 
when he means to speak of the good that is not merely human. 
‘* By reality and perfection I mean the same thing,” he says;? 
but elsewhere we find the definition: “ By good I shall mean 
that which we certainly know to be useful to us.”* Thus 
perfection belongs to Reality in its own nature, but goodness 
is relative to ourselves and our needs, and disappears in an 
impartial survey. Some such distinction, I think, is necessary 
in order to understand the ethical outlook of mysticism : there 
is a lower, mundane kind of good and evil, which divides the 
world of appearance into what seem to be conflicting parts; 
but there is also a higher, mystical kind of good, which belongs 
to Reality and is not opposed by any correlative kind of evil. 

It is difficult to give a logically tenable account of this 
position without recognising that good and evil are subjective, 
that what is good is merely that towards which we have one 


1 Ethics, bk. iv., prop, lxii. 


2 Jbid., pt. ii., df. 6. 8 Ibid., pt. iv., df. 1. 
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kind of feeling, and what is evil is merely that towards which 
we have another kind of feeling. In our active life, where we 
have to exercise choice, and to prefer this to that of two 
possible acts, it is necessary to have a distinction of good and 
evil, or at least of better and worse. But this distinction, like 
everything pertaining to action, belongs to what mysticism 
regards as the world of illusion, if only because it is essentially 
concerned with time. In our contemplative life, where action 
is not called for, it is possible to be impartial, and to overcome 
the ethical dualism which action requires. So long as we 
remain merely impartial, we may be content to say that both 
the good and the evil of action are illusions. But if—as we 
must do if we have the mystic vision—we find the whole world 
worthy of love and worship, if we see 
“ The earth, and every common sight . . . 
Apparell’d in celestial light,” 

we shall say that there is a higher good than that of action, 
and that this higher good belongs to the whole world as it is 
in reality. In this way the twofold attitude and the apparent 
vacillation of mysticism are explained and justified. 

The possibility of this universal love and joy in all that 
exists is of supreme importance for the conduct and happi- 
ness of life, and gives inestimable value to the mystic emotion, 
apart from any creeds which may be built upon it. But if 
we are not to be led into false beliefs, it is necessary to realise 
exactly what the mystic emotion reveals. It reveals a pos- 
sibility of human nature—a possibility of a nobler, happier, 
freer life than any that can be otherwise achieved. But it 
does not reveal anything about the non-human, or about 
the nature of the universe in general. Good and bad, and 
even the higher good that mysticism finds everywhere, are 
the reflections of our own emotions on other things, not part 
of the substance of things as they are in themselves. And 
therefore an impartial contemplation, freed from all pre- 
occupation with Self, will not judge things good or bad, 
although it is very easily combined with that feeling of 
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universal love which leads the mystic to say that the whole 
world is good. | 

The philosophy of evolution, through the notion of pro. 
gress, is bound up with the ethical dualism of the worse and 
the better, and is thus shut out, not only from the kind of 
survey which discards good and evil altogether from its view, 
but also from the mystical belief in the goodness of every. 
thing. In this way the distinction of good and evil, like 
time, becomes a tyrant in this philosophy, and introduces 
into thought the restless selectiveness of action. Good and 
evil, like time, are, it would seem, not general. or fundamental 
in the world of thought, but late and highly specialised 
members of the intellectual hierarchy. 

Although, as we saw, mysticism can be interpreted so 
as to agree with the view that good and evil are not intel- 
lectually fundamental, it must be admitted that here we are 
no longer in verbal agreement with most of the great 
philosophers and religious teachers of the past. I believe, 
however, that the elimination of ethical considerations from 
philosophy is both scientifically necessary and—though this 
may seem a paradox—an ethical advance. Both these con- 
tentions must be briefly defended. 

The hope of satisfaction to our more human desires—the 
hope of demonstrating that the world has this or that desirable 
ethical characteristic—is not one which, so far as I can see, 
a scientific philosophy can do anything whatever to satisfy. 
The difference between a good world and a bad one is a 
difference in the particular characteristics of the particular 
things that exist in these worlds; it is not a sufficiently 
abstract difference to come within the province of philosophy. 
Love and hate, for example, are ethical opposites, but to 
philosophy they are closely analogous attitudes towards 
objects. The general form and structure of those attitudes 
towards objects which constitute mental phenomena is a 
problem for philosophy, but the difference between love and 
hate is not a difference of form or structure, and therefore 
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belongs rather to the special science of psychology than to 
philosophy. Thus the ethical interests which have often 
inspired philosophers must remain in the background: some 
kind of ethical interest may inspire the whole study, but none 
must obtrude in the detail or be expected in the special results 
which are sought. 

If this view seems at first sight disappointing, we may 
remind ourselves that a similar change has been found neces- 
sary in all the other sciences. The physicist or chemist is not 
now required to prove the ethical importance of his ions or 
atoms; the biologist is not expected to prove the utility of 
the plants or animals which he dissects. In pre-scientific ages 
this was not the case. Astronomy, for example, was studied 
because men believed in astrology: it was thought that the 
movements of the planets had the most direct and important 
bearing upon the lives of human beings. Presumably, when 
this belief decayed and the disinterested study of astronomy 
began, many who had found astrology absorbingly interesting 
decided that astronomy had too little human interest to be 
worthy of study. Physics, as it appears in Plato’s Timeus, 
for example, is full of ethical notions: it is an essential part 
of its purpose to show that the earth is worthy of admiration. 
The modern physicist, on the contrary, though he has no 
wish to deny that the earth is admirable, is not concerned, as 
physicist, with its ethical attributes; he is merely concerned 
to find out facts, not to consider whether they are good or bad. 
In psychology the scientific attitude is even more recent and 
more difficult than in the physical sciences: it is natural to 
consider that human nature is either good or bad, and to 
suppose that the difference between good and bad, so all- 
important in practice, must be important in theory also. It 
is only during the last century that an ethically neutral 
psychology has grown up; and here, too, ethical neutrality 
has been essential to scientific success. 

In philosophy, hitherto, ethical neutrality has been seldom 


sought and hardly ever achieved. Men have remembered 
Vor. XII.—No. 4. 51 
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their wishes, and have judged philosophies in relation to their 
wishes. Driven from the particular sciences, the belief that 
the notions of good and evil must afford a key to the under. 
standing of the world has sought a refuge in philosophy. But 
even from this last refuge, if philosophy is not to remain a set 
of pleasing dreams, this belief must be driven forth. It is q 
commonplace that happiness is not best achieved by those 
who seek it directly ; and it would seem that the same is true 
of the good. In thought, at any rate, those who forget good 
and evil and seek only to know the facts are more likely to 
achieve good than those who view the world through the 
distorting medium of their own desires. 

We are thus brought back to our seeming paradox, that 
a philosophy which does not seek to impose upon the world 
its own conceptions of good and evil is not only more likely 
to achieve truth, but is also the outcome of a higher ethical 
standpoint than one which, like evolutionism and most 
traditional systems, is perpetually appraising the universe and 
seeking to find in it an embodiment of present ideals. In 
religion, and in every deeply serious view of the world and 
of human destiny, there is an element of submission, a realisa- 
tion of the limits of human power, which is somewhat lacking 
in the modern world, with its quick material successes and 
its insolent belief in the boundless possibilities of progress. 
“He that loveth his life shall lose it”; and there is danger 
lest, through a too confident love of life, life itself should lose 
much of what gives it its highest worth. The submission 
which religion inculcates in action is essentially the same in 
spirit as that which science teaches in thought; and the 
ethical neutrality by which its victories have been achieved is 
the outcome of that submission. 

The good which it concerns us to remember is the good 
which it lies in our power to create—the good in our own 
lives and in our attitude towards the world. Insistence on 
belief in an external realisation of the good is a form of self- 
assertion which, while it cannot secure the external good 
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which it desires, can seriously impair the inward good which 
lies within our power, and destroy that reverence towards fact 
which constitutes both what is valuable in humility and what 
is fruitful in the scientific temper. 

Human beings cannot, of course, wholly transcend human 
nature; something subjective, if only the interest that deter- 
mines the direction of our attention, must remain in all our 
thought. But scientific philosophy comes nearer to objectivity 
than any other human pursuit, and gives us, therefore, the 
closest contact and the most intimate relation with the outer 
world that it is possible to achieve. To the primitive mind 
everything is either friendly or hostile; but experience has 
shown that friendliness and hostility are not the conceptions 
by which the world is to be understood. Scientific philosophy 
thus represents, though as yet only in a nascent condition, 
a higher form of thought than any pre-scientific belief or 
imagination, and, like every approach to self-transcendence, 
it brings with it a rich reward in increase of scope and breadth 
and comprehension. Evolutionism, in spite of its appeals to 
particular scientific facts, fails to be a truly scientific philosophy 
because of its slavery to time, its ethical preoccupations, and 
its predominant interest in our mundane concerns and destiny. 
A truly scientific philosophy will be more humble, more piece- 
meal, more arduous, offering less glitter of outward mirage to 
flatter fallacious hopes, but more indifferent to fate, and more 
capable of accepting the world without the tyrannous imposition 
of our human and temporary demands. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
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THE PRESENCE OF SAVAGE ELEMENTS 
IN THE RELIGION OF CULTURED RACES, 


AN APPLICATION OF THE METHODS OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY TO EARLY MEDITERRANEAN 
CIVILISATION. 


Dr L. T. FARNELL, 
Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 


THE content and connotation of the term “ anthropology ” has 
not yet been fixed with perfect clearness and precision. Con- 
ceived of in its widest etymological sense, it may seem to pose 
as an encyclopedic science of all human ideas and customs and 
arts. Its professors, therefore, find it convenient to accept the 
conventional and narrower meaning of the word, which limits it 
to the study of the primitive forms, products, and manifestations 
of the social life of man. Its earliest pioneers concentrated 
their attention on the phenomena of contemporary societies 
that are still in the savage state; and, using the comparative 
method freely and boldly, were able to classify, analyse, and 
sometimes explain certain widely diffused types of institutions 
that have come to be regarded as specially characteristic of 
savagery. But they soon achieved the momentous discovery 
that many of these have survived as fossilised deposits in 
societies, both ancient and modern, of high civilisation ; and 
the still more momentous conviction that some of them have 
served as the procreative germs whence some of our complex 


and most advanced institutions have evolved. In tracing out 
804 
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this evolution, anthropology becomes a science or a method of 
social embryology. It theorises upon the genesis of culture, 
the culture of the present as well as the culture of the past. 
It is the object of this paper to estimate the value of its 
achievement when first, somewhat to the alarm of the Hellenist, 
the Latinist, and the Semitic scholar, it applied itself to solve 
some of the problems of Mediterranean civilisation. 

The area in which this civilisation prevailed was certainly 
a fascinating field to work upon for the pupils of Dr Tylor, 
the founder of the science. For here, perhaps, more than in 
any other region of the earth, the highest products of culture 
and social life could be found in strange and bizarre juxta- 
position to the lowest ; and at no period in its long history was 
any uniform level of culture universal over the area. When 
the Minoan-Mycenzan art was at the height of its splendour 
in Crete or the Argolid, some Thessalian tribes were still living 
in neolithic mud villages. When Plato was framing the most 
humane ethical legislation concerning the duty of children to 
parents, the savage economic law prevailed in Corsica that old 
men over sixty should be beaten to death with clubs, and even 
the Greeks of the island of Keos seem to have retained some 
modification of this practice. It is in the sphere of religion 
and mythology where this sense of incongruity strikes us most 
sharply, and the most startling contrasts are found within the 
limits of the same community. In Egypt the high mystical 
and occasionally monotheistic speculations of the priesthood 
and the thinkers of the court clashed grotesquely with the low 
“theriomorphic” fancies of the crowd who might worship the 
cat or the crocodile. The pre-Christian religions of Greece 
and Italy had reached an advanced stage of theism and had 
evolved a high religious morality ; yet the lower products of 
animism, demonology, and magic survived down to the last days 
of Paganism. If we take two of the most brilliant centres of 
Hellenic life, Athens and Delphi, we come upon certain 
surprising phenomena which the older generation of scholars 
usually ignored: on the one hand, a refinement of life and such 
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an achievement of philosophy and art as our modern world 
sighs for in vain; on the other, certain ritual observances and 
ordinances as crude and grotesque as those reported of the 
modern African or the Ainos of Siberia. 

The Panathenaic festival at Athens was a ceremony worthy 
of the most civilised people of the world, a consecration to 
their Virgin-Goddess of their own high-bred life: we see the 
fair and stately forms of the pageant on the frieze of the 
Parthenon, carved by the greatest sculptor of the world: the 
action is orderly and beautiful, the service serious and ennob- 
ling. But the same people that took part in it had two 
months before performed a ceremony of purification called the 
Thargelia, which bore upon it the shadow or the actual taint 
of savage cruelty. According to one ancient account, “ it was 
the custom of Athens to lead two pharmakoi, one for the men 
and one for the women, to be a purification for the city. The 
one intended for the men had black figs round its neck, the 
other had white.” A later record adds some thrilling details: 
“In time of plague, famine, or other disaster, the ugliest man 
in the city was led to sacrifice, as a purification and an expia- 
tion of the city; bringing him to a suitable place, they put 
cheese into his hand and cakes and figs, and having smitten 
him seven times on his genital organs with squills, wild figs, 
and other wild growths, they at last burnt him with wood of 
wild fruit-trees and scattered his ashes to the winds into the 
sea.” ‘The unfortunate pharmakos appears to have been ful- 
filling the double function of the vegetation-daimon who is 
honoured, but whom it may be convenient at certain seasons 
to put to death, so that he may assume a fresh reincarnation; 
and on the other hand that of the sin-carrier or scapegoat who 
is “despised and rejected of men,” buffeted and treated with 
contumely, and perhaps put to a cruel death. We may call this 
ritual savage; only that we find few real savages practising 
ritual of such ghastly elaborateness. We have reason to 
believe that the Athens of the age of Perikles had softened 
down into a mere pretence the primitive horror of the aborigi- 
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nal rite: just as, in the worship of the Attic Artemis near 
Brauron on the coast, a prehistoric human sacrifice only 
survived in the form of holding a man down above the altar 
and scratching a few drops of blood from his throat: the act 
appears to have had the significance of a vicarious sacrifice, 
the blood of one man atoning for the sins of the people. In 
other Mediterranean communities, at a high stage of civilisation, 
human sacrifice in full reality survived till the age of Hadrian, 
but was generally reconciled with men’s sense of human 
justice and mercy by choosing a condemned criminal, who 
deserved a secular execution, or by inviting a patriotic 
volunteer to offer his or her life for the community. 

Or, again, the same Athenians, the masters in art, science, 
and democratic institutions, were capable of compelling their 
daughters, when they reached the age of puberty, to dress up 
as bears and dance the bear-dance in honour of Artemis, the 
Bear-goddess. As civilisation advanced and bears became 
very scarce in Greece, they substituted a yellow robe for the 
furry skin; but the maidens still called themselves “ bears,” 
just as the men who dressed themselves in goat-skins in honour 
of the goat-god Dionysos called themselves “goats.” Now, 
dancing in some animal-masquerade in honour of a sacred 
animal or animal-deity is a savage rite, of which anthropology 
has collected the world-wide evidence. 

At Delphi the Pythian festival in honour of Apollo was 
the perfected expression of Hellenic art and grace. But it 
was preceded in the year by another Apolline festival called 
the Stepteria, or the Feast of Purification, in which strange 
things were done: a band of chosen boys were escorted by 
women in a torch-lit procession to a cabin near Apollo’s temple 
which was called the “ palace” of Python, the ancient snake- 
deity of the sacred chasm. Here certain things were enacted, 
of which only part is told: we hear of the table being over- 
thrown, and the cabin being burnt down, and of the hurried 
flight of the boys, who run away into exile as far as Tempe, 
and were only allowed to return to their homes when they 
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brought back thence the purifying laurel bough. The whole 
ceremony was interpreted by the story of the boy-god Apollo 
slaying the Python. Professor Frazer, in illustration of the 
Stepteria, adduces many examples from savage communities 
of the necessity of purification after the slaying of certain 
sacred animals: in particular, a very curious parallel from 
Dahomey, where a man who slays a fetish-snake has to enter 
a faggot-hut thatched with dry grass, which is then set on 
fire; he escapes as best he can, and then has to run the 
gauntlet of the whole tribe, who fling missiles at him until he 
reaches a certain river. 

In fact, throughout the Mediterranean world, in Egypt 
particularly, but also in Italy and even in Greece, where the 
people evolved the most anthropomorphic religion known to 
man, we come upon abundant testimony of the reverence, 
amounting at times to actual worship, paid to animals who 
were regarded in some confused fashion as half-human, half. 
divine, and for which Professor Robertson Smith invented 
the new term “theanthropic.” In the Attic Bouphonia, the 
service consecrated to the High God Zeus on the Acropolis, 
the man who slew the ox at the altar fled as if the guilt of 
shedding sacred and kindred blood was upon him, and the 
whole people simulated horror at the deed. In the island of 
Tenedos, for some festival of Dionysos, they dressed up a 
carefully selected calf in the costume of the god, and reverently 
sacrificed it, doubtless for the purpose of a solemn sacrament: 
previously to its birth they had treated the mother cow with 
the tenderest reverential care as if she were a divine woman 
expecting a supernatural birth. We are enlightened by 
countless anthropological reports of modern savage societies 
concerning the significance of this mystic sense of communion 
between the worlds of men, animals, and gods. 

It seems, further, that the civilised contemporaries of 
Demosthenes and Aristotle still retained somewhat of the 
savage vagueness of feeling which fails to distinguish between 
the animate and the inanimate object. The Athenians, who 
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had made great advances towards a high rational code of 
criminal law, were nevertheless capable of instituting a solemn 
court with all the complexity of advanced jurisprudence for 
trying inanimate objects which had been the instrument of 
killing a man—a stone that fell from a roof, or the falling 
bough of a tree. Such objects, if condemned, were formally 
exiled from the country or cast into the sea; as in the 
Bouphonia mentioned above, when they could find no person 
on whom they could lay the guilt of murdering the ox, they 
brought into court and formally condemned the axe that had 
felled him. Our own English lawyers who instituted the 
curious rule of deodand would sympathise with them: so also 
would the fetish-worshipping savage. 

Finally, the practices of magic and the superstitious fear of 
ghosts—features most characteristic of savage societies—were 
rife in every community of the Mediterranean area. Egypt 
was always the hotbed of magic, which was too deeply inter- 
fused with the higher religion there to be separable from it ; 
the view even prevailed that the gods had vouchsafed magic 
asa blessing to man. Even in Greece, which was probably 
less addicted to superstitious fears, and less under the spell 
of magic than most of the communities of this area, we hear 
of the guild of the “ Wind-charmers” at Athens, of the Magi 
at Kleonai in Sikyon, who cut themselves with knives to draw 
blood as a charm against storms; in Arcadia, on Mount 
Lykaion, where men might pray to the High God for rain 
with a spirit as truly in accord with higher religion as that 
which animates our modern prayers, the lower methods of 
magic were also observed, and, to give the society a double 
chance, the priests tried to produce rain by stirring up water 
with a stick. A fifth-century law of Teos, containing an 
interesting commination service, solemnly curses a man who 
used evil magic against the State or his neighbours. Dr Frazer 
has made us realise, by means of countless citations of evidence, 
how the life of the modern savage is burdened by a system of 
tabus and purifactory rules that weigh heavily on his life, 
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diminish his joy of living, and clog his progress. And not a 
single state in the Mediterranean area was free from a similar 
burden of “cathartic” or purificatory codes, dealing with just 
the same uncanny phenomena that thrill the mind of the 
savage—childbirth, death, and ghosts. 

What are we to make of it all? By what formula can 
we sum up our impressions of these incongruous facts? We 
know that our recently lost and lamented Andrew Lang, a 
free and irresponsible pioneer and spokesman of the new 
science, rejoiced when he could show the gifted Mediterranean 
races as on a level with his Australians. But, having so many 
gifts, he lacked the gift of historical perspective and the power 
of visioning the whole with its parts in true proportion. The 
more and the further back that we study the beginnings of 
Mediterranean civilisation, and the closer we compare it 
with real modern savagery, the more removed do its higher 
races appear from any period that we dare call savage. The 
Mediterranean is the immemorial land of civilisation, the 
home of the highest life of ancient man. But its higher races 
carried with them in their career the unmistakable marks 
and products of the lower culture from which, perhaps, many 
ages ago they had emerged. 

Ritual is the most conservative of all human activities. 
And, as I have said elsewhere, “it is a marked feature of the 
evolution of Greek religion that the lower and more embryonic 
forms of faith survive through the ages by the side of the 
higher and more developed. This was natural, because, in 
its history, there were no cataclysms, no violent spiritual 
revolutions breaking away with the past and endeavouring to 
obliterate it. The priesthood was conservative and did not 
champion spiritual or intellectual reform. . . . Progress there 
certainly was through the slow course of centuries, but it was 
gradual and half-unconscious; crude and savage practices 
gradually fell into desuetude or retained only a faint semblance 
of life.”? 


| Higher Aspects of Greek Religion, pp. 5-6. 
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No Mediterranean society in pre-Christian days, save Israel 
alone, can be shown to have experienced a Protestant refor- 
mation; that which was attempted in Egypt by the King 
Khounaton faded before it could strike root. But the most 
progressive social institution, the Hellenic Polis, did much to 
soften and refine the old naive uncouthness and cruelty: the 
savage dance was raised to a higher level by art and poetry, 
although animal-masquerades survived in Arcadia and back- 
ward regions ; magic yielded to or became penetrated by the 
higher theistic ideas, and the deities came to work by direct 
exercise of supernatural will. 

Nevertheless the ancient record of the Mediterranean 
culture shows us the survival of a more bizarre complex of 
primitive phenomena than does our modern Christendom, 
purged as this has been first by Christianity, later by such 
convulsions as the Reformation, and recently by the growth 
of large cities and the spread of popular education. 

Our original question, In what manner and with what 
success has anthropology dealt with the problem of Mediter- 
ranean survivals ? remains now to be answered. On the whole, 
our anthropologists have hitherto followed the method of 
universal comparison which ignores the demarcations of racial 
and geographical areas, which explains a phenomenon in 
Greece, for instance, by comparison with a similar phenomenon 
in Australia or South America, which fetches in any parallel 
from the centre to the circumference. Andrew Lang, for 
example, speaks of “the Pawnee version of the Eleusinia,” 
having discovered a story among the Pawnee Indians that 
reminded him vividly of the legend told at Eleusis concerning 
the abduction of Proserpine. The method may strike us as 
vague, and in the writings of some who pursue it may often 
appear lax and uncritical, merely leading to the accumulation 
of doubtfully similar facts—* mera palpatio,” as Bacon might 
call it. Yet its achievement has been undoubtedly great. 
All comparison is potentially helpful in various ways, though 
the conclusions of the person who makes it may be wrong. 
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To discover a similarity between an ancient Greek or Semitic 
fact and a number of facts found among modern savages jn 
different parts of the world may enable us to allocate the 
former to its proper stratum of culture. And it is only by 
a widely viewing comparison of the cultured and progressive 
with the uncultured and unprogressive communities that we 
can appreciate the achievement and the conditions of progres 
of the former. For instance, the recent volume published by 
Dr Frazer on the belief in immortality, which includes a wide 
review of many savage societies in respect of their funeral 
rites, enables us to gather an impression of the self-restraint 
and sanity of the Greek peoples in contrast to the morbid 
exaggeration and grotesque violence of the savage. The Greek 
legislator controls and forbids excessive display of grief: the 
savage encourages it to a dangerous pitch of ecstasy and often 
works it off by ghastly self-mutilation. On the other hand, 
the offerings to the dead and some form of communion-meal 
with them are common to the savage world and to the pro- 
gressive Mediterranean societies, and this may incline us to 
regard them as helpful in the evolution or the consolidation 
of society. 

It is perhaps in the sphere of mythology or folk-lore and of 
ritual that the universal comparative anthropology—as I ven- 
ture to name it—has achieved results of the greatest interest. 

The more critical study of folk-lore by means of the com- 
parative method has discovered—for instance, in the Hellenic, 
which is the richest mythology in the world—certain types or 
leading motives that are common not only to other parts of 
Europe, but are found so broadcast throughout the world that 
the hypothesis of their diffusion from a common centre cannot 
be maintained. Andrew Lang has emphasised the remarkable 
resemblance between the Maori cosmic myth of the struggle 
of Heaven and Earth and the Greek myth of Ouranos and 
Kronos. The stories of Jason and Medea, Peleus and Thetis, 
Cupid and Psyche, are only Hellenic structures built out of 
simpler elements that are found in the folk-lore of many 
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different peoples. And this branch of the science may be said 
to have established the interesting psychologic induction that 
the myth-making imagination works within very narrow 
grooves as far as motive goes, and is only free in its power of 
combining and interpreting anew the old materials. 

- Comparative folk-lore can supply us also with esthetic 
tests and with a critical scale of judgment; the superiority of 
Hellenic mythology, for instance, can only be fully realised 
after the long course of comparative study. 

This science also has taught us the value of folk-lore as 
evidence of primitive social institutions, and especially of 
religion and ritual. The popular legend is found to be a 
magic-glass that reflects much of a once real past. A native 
of the Greek territory of Phokis, according to a local story 
that Pausanias picked up, was consulting the Delphic oracle 
how he should find water for his fields that were parched with 
drought ; the god bid him sacrifice the first live thing that met 
him on his return; his young and only son met him, and was 
at once stabbed by his father ; the wounded boy ran over the 
fields, dripping blood, and wherever the blood sank into the 
ground streams of water were found. ‘The story is evidence 
of a primitive water-magic worked by blood and by a human 
victim. The stories of Apollo and Herakles enduring a 
limited period of slavery to work off the penalty for homicide 
are the only record of the existence of a useful legal arrange- 
ment in prehistoric Greece, which is also attested of ancient 
Iceland by similar mythic evidence. 

The comparative study of savage ritual may illuminate 
much of Mediterranean religion, or at least afford interesting 
illustration of certain points. But the most valuable induction 
to which it has brought us is that most of the forms of ritual 
practised by the ancient cultured races in the higher theistic 
service is performed by modern savage man without any 
discovered theistic significance at all. The full import of this 
observation for our future theories as to the origin of the 
sacrifice and sacrament has yet to be disclosed. 
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On the other hand, the impression has come to prevail 
among the most scientific students of the subject that the 
universal or unlimited comparative method in anthropology 
has its drawbacks and is specially exposed to certain fallacies: 
and we have seriously suffered in recent years from the rash 
theories of the half-trained and slack-minded votaries of the 
science. One fallacy that has been most rife in modem 
anthropological hypotheses concerning the origin of social 
institutions in the Mediterranean area may be called the 
fallacy of simple enumeration. The larger proportion of 
savage tribes possess a certain institution or belief; therefore 
the cultured peoples, though there is no trace of it among 
them, probably possessed it when they were savages. For 
instance, a large proportion of modern savage tribes whose 
social rules have been reported on have been found organised 
on a system that has been called “totemism,” of which the 
definition becomes the more difficult to give the more we 
learn of the so-called totemistic tribes; a working account of 
it that has sufficed for most writers may be stated thus: a 
totem is an animal-species common in the tribe’s vicinity, 
which has some mystic affinity with the life of the tribesmen, 
who call themselves after its name, treat it reverentially, 
abstain from eating its flesh and even worship it, and forbid 
intermarriage to those of the same totem-kin. Having sucha 
conception of totemism, which is certainly imperfect and in 
some respects erroneous, modern writers, especially Andrew 
Lang, Robertson Smith, and Salomon Reinach, have tried to 
prove the existence of totemism among the early Greeks and 
Semites, their chief evidence being the occasional reverence 
paid among these cultured peoples to certain animals. Now, 
totemism might pass away and leave as its deposit the worship 
of a particular animal, once the totem of the tribe. As a 
matter of fact, where we study living and actual totemism it is 
rarely seen to engender the animal-god; yet authentic cases 
might be found, and it seems a rational development. But to 
argue, therefore, that because a community shows reverence 
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to a certain animal, therefore it must once have had the 
totemistic system, is to forget the plurality of causes. What 
is called “theriolatry ” might be the effect of totemism, but it 
can be and is produced spontaneously by quite other causes 
and motives. There are only two doubtful records of 
Mediterranean communities which might excite a suspicion of 
the existence of totemism; the most interesting is that which 
is told us of the Ophiogeneis of Parium and Cyprus,’ who 
traced their descent from a snake, reverenced the snake, and 
were immune from snake-poison ; and Diodorus speaks of the 
worship of monkeys among the Libyans, of monkeys bred in 
their houses, and of children being given names derived from 
monkeys.? But the specific characteristics of totemism are 
wanting even here; nor have they yet been found in any 
Aryan community, nor clearly in any Semitic. 

Even exogamy, which is essential to totemism, but can 
exist independently of it, cannot be traced among the classical 
peoples of the Mediterranean. It is so common and useful 
an institution in the primitive tribal society that, as we are 
all liable to the “simple enumeration ” fallacy, we are tempted 
to believe that the ancestors of those peoples also must have 
had it, and thus to explain the four tribes of the Ionians 
and the three tribes of the Dorians as exogamous inter- 
marrying divisions. But not a trace of it can be found in 
any historic or prehistoric Greek record; unless you regard 
the common story of the hero wandering round for adventures 
and winning an alien bride as evidence. But it has been the 
thoughtless use of just such evidence as this that has dis- 
credited anthropology. 

Again, the matrilinear family-system is very widespread, 
though by no means universal, among savage communities ; 
and it occasionally, though very rarely, survives among the 
cultured. The evidence as at present coliected in no way 
warrants the conclusion that all human societies have passed 
through it. But writers like M‘Klennan and some of his 
1 Strabo, p. 588. lian, Nat. An., 12. 39. 2 20. 58. 
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rasher followers must have been possessed with this cop. 
viction when they posited this family-system for the earliest 
Greeks and Latins on the ground of evidence that without 
that a priori conviction must have seemed to themselve 
transparently futile. 

Just as animal-worship is no proof of totemism, so, as | 
have pointed out, goddess-worship is no proof or sign of a 
matrilinear society. The only Mediterranean societies that 
counted their descent through the female were the Lycians 
and KEtruscans; that is all that we know—it appears to have 
been alien to the Aryans and Semites when we come to know 
them; and their prehistoric legends, interpreted rationally, 
do not reveal a glimpse of it.’ 

Again, nearly all savage societies possess a tribal mystery, 
into which the males are initiated at or about the age of 
puberty. And recent writers such as Lang, Webster, Gilbert 
Murray, and Miss Harrison have explained the Greek mysteries, 
and especially the Bacchic, wholly on the lines of these. But 
the records of the Greek mysteries, carefully examined, do not 
support this hypothesis; and it ignores the fact that there are 
other types of mysteries and other motives for them besides 
the tribal initiation. 

In fact, it appears that a too great preoccupation with the 
encyclopedic, and therefore probably superficial, study of all 
savagery produces in certain minds what we may call the 
mirage sauvage, partly no doubt in reaction from the stiff- 
neckedness of the older generation of scholars. This mirage 
has produced the illusion that the savage background was 
quite near to the progressive races of the Mediterranean at 
the dawn of their history—that they had only recently emerged 
from cannibalism, only at a late period in their career had 
turned from the futilities of a godless magic to the free 
worship of high gods and had escaped from the collective con- 
sciousness of the tribe to the freedom of self-consciousness 


1 The case of the Locrians depends on the interpretation of a donbtful 
passage in Polybius, 
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in the individual. ‘Thus a vaguely comparative anthropology 
is capable of great anachronisms and illusions in its view of the 
evolution of civilised peoples and of their achievements. 

Valuable as its method is, it must be supplemented and 
chastened by the application of another method—the method 
of what I have termed (and the term seems to have been 
accepted) adjacent anthropology ; this means the intensive 
study of a restricted area, of contiguous peoples who may 
have interacted on each other, and especially the study of 
the proximate past, not of the infinitely remote past, of those 
peoples. ‘The Mediterranean may well be taken as a practic- 
able area for such a method. A culture more or less homo- 
geneous, with its roots in a remote past, had touched the races 
of its shores and islands, at least in its eastern half, where 
there was a very ancient intercommunication ; and this culture 
may have been fertilised by streams that flowed from the 
civilisations of the Hinterland, Syria, the Hittite Kingdom, 
and Mesopotamia. 

The anthropology that would explain Egypt must include 
some knowledge of the primitive and contiguous North 
African tribes as well as of the social and religious life of 
the not distant Semitic communities. For Greece and Italy, 
where Aryan races from the North, probably in the second 
millennium, descended and blent with Mediterranean peoples, 
some of whom possessed a higher civilisation than the in- 
vaders, we must explore all that recent and future excavation 
and discovery can teach us of the great Minoan-Mycenean 
culture; for this had touched the Greek world deeply—in a 
lesser degree Italy, Sicily, and Spain; we must reckon also 
with influences from Egypt, the Hittite Kingdom, possibly 
from Mesopotamia. We must also pursue the inquiry as far 
as any shred of evidence will allow into the degree and the 
forms of culture that the incoming Northerners brought with 
them ; and if this exploration takes us up through the Balkans 
to the Danube, the Rhine, and Central Europe, and links a 


part of that population which built up Greece and Rome with 
Vou. XII.—No. 4. 52 
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the Teutons and the Celts, it is still the method of adjacent 
anthropology, and more likely to be immediately relevant and 
fruitful than the vague comparative method that would link 
them with the Arunta or the Polynesians. The latter hitherto 
has mainly taught us how remarkably alike, and in some 
respects unlike, are the various races of mankind ; the forme 
alone can reveal the genesis or the evolution of particular 
communities with their peculiar institutions and tempen. 
mental character, 

This intensive study, combined with the other, will give us 
a true feeling for scale, a truer sense of proportion, and will 
reveal how wide is the gulf between, on the one hand, the 
earliest Aryan Hellenes, the men of the Terramare culture 
who may have gone on to build up Rome, the men of the 
Minoan civilisation in Crete, Mycenez, and Orchomenos, and 
on the other hand the modern races whom we know and 
properly call savage. It will make its students sceptical of 
such theories as that the men who organised the state of King 
Minos and the life of the Terramare period were governed by 
oak-kings who had to fight all comers, or that they had not yet 
developed an individual consciousness. 

It will save us, in fact, from the mirage sauvage, which 
tempts us to interpret the higher phenomena wrongly, and in 
any given area to postdate the prevalence of the savage state. 


L. T. FARNELL. 


Exeter Couiiece, Oxrorp. 
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THE HIGHER ANTHROPOLOGY : 


A DEFENCE OF “PERSONALITY” AS THE CENTRAL 
CONCEPTION OF PHILOSOPHY. 


FRANCIS HOWE JOHNSON, 
Author of God in Evolution. 


Lone before a conscious science of mind had been attempted 
or was dreamed of, the idea of “ personality” had become 
a possession of the human race; not as an elaborately reasoned 
belief, not as an out-and-out gift from a supreme creative 
intelligence. It was a gradual, imperceptible growth, the 
cumulative result of innumerable perceptions and convictions 
that had become an integral part of intuition. It was ultimate 
but not unchangeable. It continually grew by the assimila- 
tion of new experiences. It broadened and deepened and 
became ever a more distinct and controlling concept. It drew 
all things to itself as a centre, co-ordinated and unified them 
into a living synthesis. It constituted, in short, what we 
may call a natwral psychology. It was the life-principle of 
the whole structure of human thought and practice. It ruled 
the situation, ruled it absolutely and ruled it well. 


- 


A notable modern attempt in the criticism of this idea 
culminated in Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason; a book 
which, contrary to the intentions of its author, greatly 
augmented an existing tendency to distrust the human 


mind. No sooner does the critical faculty begin to examine 
819 
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the processes through which mind has become possessed of 
its fundamental concepts, than it is staggered to find that 
they have no reasonable basis, that they are apparently 
arbitrary deliverances, or at best no more than phases of 
human consciousness ; and that, in the very nature of things, 
they must be held to represent no other than the peculiarities 
of the human species in which they have originated. Hence, 
the external world increasingly assumes the vagueness of a 
terra incognita. We may postulate it as an inter-related 
something-not-ourselves ; but we may not reasonably infer 
that it has any real resemblance to our conceptions of it 
We have, on the contrary, every reason to believe that it 
must be something essentially different. Like a curiously 
made machine, the soul responds in certain definite ways 
to stimuli from the outside world—a very wonderful and 
elaborate instrument, it is true, able to transform purely 
physical agencies into self-consciousness. But, that its 
responses are anything more like external realities than waves 
of light are like the pictures they produce, seems destined to 
remain an assumption not only without evidence, but in the 
nature of things most improbable. 

It surely seems one of life’s keenest ironies that any science 
should begin its development by undermining its own founda- 
tions, or we might say by paralysing its own motor centres. 
But this is just what the critical philosophy did. The winged 
thing we call soul found itself “ cabined, cribbed, confined,” a 
queer, nondescript entity, to be peeped at from behind bars 
and discussed by wiseacres. And the more one of these shook 
his head, the deeper he was thought to be. One thing was 
certain; the mind of man had been exercising prerogatives 
that did not of right belong to it, and it therefore rested under 
a suspicion of general untrustworthiness. 

But here was an awkward situation; for when the balance 
had been struck it appeared that the intellect of man had just 
stuff enough left to make a philosopher but nothing wherewith 
to construct a philosophy, and all the philosopher could do 
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was to keep on shaking his head at every proposition that had 
a really affirmative outlook. In short, the results of the 
critical method were purely negative. And here we come 
upon another anomaly, superinduced by the critical philosophy : 
namely, that the human mind, thus handicapped, should be 
able to supply a philosopher, or school of philosophers, 
courageous enough to attack the problem of the universe. 
But nothing is more erratic than the human mind when it has 
once broken away from the restraints of experience. 

From one point of view, indeed, the conditions for 
theorising seemed peculiarly favourable. What could suit 
the metaphysician better than complete emancipation from 
the hampering insistence of concrete facts and the interfering 
suggestions of analogy ? But sudden liberation from restraint 
is upsetting; and there ensued a species of hallucination, an 
ability to see non-existent things, visions of grandeur and 
wealth where there was absolutely nothing. By the trans- 
mutation of negatives into affirmatives, the buoyant philosopher 
was filled with strange satisfactions, expansive concepts of 
pure being—vague swelling words that floated for a little, 
like much-reflecting soap-bubbles. 

The Supreme One, the Absolute, is devoid of limitations. 
He, or it, knows neither space nor duration. There is no 
sequence in this absolute existence. It is the eternal now. 
It is not a person, for personality involves limitation. It 
cannot have sympathies or emotions of any kind. It is, 
in all respects, the otherness of that which man believes 
himself to be. Whatsoever characteristic he is warranted in 
predicating of himself must be excluded from his conception 
of the absolute. But the negative fades out in the effulgence 
of the suggested affirmative. Infinite, uwnconditioned—the 
obliteration of everything of which we have any knowledge, 
by a strange inversion, appears as the fulness of all things. 

The philosophy that we have been considering severs the 
thought of God from its analogical attachments... Where 
nature uses the synthetic reason, moving from eonerete wholes 
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to larger, more comprehensive wholes, it employs the analytic 
reason in the hope of reaching the true inwardness of things 
by taking them apart. 

How disastrous this has been in the sphere of religion has 
not been hitherto recognised. I believe it is no exaggeration 
to say that a large part of our sectarianism, the most persistent 
monstrosities of our theology, the constant growth of scepticism, 
the vagaries of a one-sided mysticism, and the factitious 
antagonisms of reason and revelation, have their root in a 
defective psychology. I do not mean to represent the concept 
infinity as wholly modern in Western thought. It had its 
innocent beginnings far away in the past. It was nurtured 
by religion as a valuable enlargement; and only at a later 
stage of development was its pernicious form engendered by 
its union with analytic psychology. It was originally a part 
of worship—the outcome of man’s effort to formulate a tran- 
scendent conception of the Being before whom he bowed 
himself. “My thoughts are not as your thoughts, neither 
are your ways my ways, saith the Lord.” And, so long as 
this remained simply a part of worship, the poetical expression 
of man’s emotions, it mingled perfectly with what has been, 
most inaccurately, called his anthropomorphism. 

It was only when the intellect undertook to turn poetry 
into logic that the breach between formal theology and 
emotional religion began. Nor did the disorder become acute 
till the discovery of the heliocentric relations of the earth 
galvanised the civilised world into a reconstruction of its ideas 
of God. Then the boundlessness of space and the infinity of 
worlds seemed to be the actual corroboration of that which 
had previously been theoretical. I think we may truly say 
that the backbone of modern sceptical philosophy was a 
revolutionised astronomy. 

But we may not linger on this aspect of the subject, for 
we bave to gite our attention to the history of a formidable 
attack from another quarter. 
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Il. 


Taking its rise in the metaphysics of science, a new depar- 
ture made the world of external things and its mechanical 
order the expression of ultimate reality. And at first this 
seemed to be a healthy reaction from the inanities of absolutism. 
It was a rally of natural as against sophisticated judgments. 
It declared those aspects of the world to be real that had 
always been thought of and treated as real. To the general 
intelligence it was substantiality versus moonshine: and to 
those whose attention was absorbed in the marvels of science 
it was a gospel. Its conception of an all-inclusive order of the 
universe was a very grand one. Its progressive demonstration 
of the inter-relatedness and solidarity of all things seemed to 
satisfy a long-denied intellectual craving; and so long as 
attention was riveted upon the outside world, the unification 
was apparently complete—nothing was left out, nothing was 
unrelated. Like a perfectly constructed mechanism, it repre- 
sented a balance of forces that was sufficient to itself. 

But, just in this apparent sufficiency was its weakness, for 
no sooner was attention diverted from the outside world to 
the consideration of the thinking agent than a somewhat 
serious oversight came to light. Mind, the creator, the co- 
ordinator and discoverer, of this wonderful unity, had been left 
out; and there was no possibility of getting it in. The circle 
was complete, the balance of forces could not be disturbed. 
And the system was too splendid, too perfect, to be spoiled by 
interference. ‘There must be some mistake. The philosopher 
must find it. He has it. Mind is not outside. It is inside, 
without knowing it. It is part of the great congeries of atoms 
and forces that it has been in the habit of contemplating as 
something different from itself. This has been its delusion, its 
chronic self-deception, at last revealed by scientific methods. 

Here is a tremendous discovery: not only startling, but 
terribly upsetting, for the old idea of mind as an entity distinct 
from material things is the generator of our whole scheme of 
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thought as well as of our organisation of society. Change the 

belief in mind as mind, transmute it into atoms and forces, 
and the whole edifice of morality and responsibility collapses 
with it. There is no longer any such thing as mental initiative 
or causation, or even modification or adaptation. Absolute 
determinism has taken the place of all that. There is no 
providing for the future, no possibility of controlling destiny 
in the smallest degree. Fatalism, absolute and hopeless, is the 
only outcome. 

How could this conflict of ideas be adjusted to the exi- 
gencies of life? It seemed an easy matter to some. The old 
organisation of thought, with mind as the causative, responsible 
centre, was, and might be still left, in practical control of the 
situation. It is a useful thing to live by, as the scientific 
theory is a useful thing to think by. The necessities of scien- 
tific thought need not and should not be allowed to obtrude 
themselves upon the necessities of moral and practical concepts, 
That such a compromise should be distinctly formulated by 
anyone may well be doubted, but that it is implicit in the 
reasoning of not a few eminent philosophers is not to be 
questioned. 

In the words of Professor Jacks: “The consciousness of 
subjection to its own results is the breath of the nostrils of 
speculative thought. Nowhere else is the rule of ‘ Practise 
what you preach’ so stringent; and nowhere else is that rule 
treated with such supreme disdain.”* Why? Simply because 
what is preached cannot be lived. No matter how convincing 
the logic, it breaks down when it comes to the test of actuality. 
It will not fit into the scheme of things that life has made for 
itself; it cannot be made to work with this. That is our 
salvation in squally weather. It is the ballast that saves the 
situation. Or, to change the figure, our accumulated, bedded- 
down experience is a court of appeal affording a stay of 
process. 

But ought we to think of resting in this unreasoned and 
1 Hissert Journal, January 1908, p. 402. 
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apparently unreasonable attitude? Most assuredly we ought 
not. Reason will not let us. It must never give over the 
expectation that its theoretical and its practical convictions 
can be harmonised. 

All our upward progress has been a series of similar ant- 
agonisms, a succession of reactions from impossible situations, 
the getting out of scrapes into which our inquisitiveness has 
led us, learning the nature of quagmires and quicksands by 
getting into them. But our mistakes are not all of the same 
importance. They are more or less grave accordingly as they 
relate to the outskirts or the centre of our scheme of philo- 
sophy. Radical changes at the centre are revolutionary. 
Everything is transformed by the creative power of a new 
dominating idea, or by the suppression of an old one. 

In the essay from which we have already quoted, Professor 
Jacks sums up the formative power of such a central principle 
in the phrase “ Alchemy of Thought.” ‘“ Whosoever,” he 
says, “offers me a final philosophy, offers me a world. ‘To 
accept the view, for instance, that the world is the manifesta- 
tion of a good spirit, or again, of an unconscious will, is to 
accept a principle according to which the whole length and 
breadth of my experience must henceforth be constituted and 
to which it must be conformed. The function of such a 
principle is essentially creative: whatsoever it touches, 
whether in the realm of perception or morals or elsewhere, 
is changed as if by magic to a new thing. Nothing is left as 
it was before. The broad fact of the world becomes just such 
a fact as the principle makes it, and every one of my relations 
to that fact becomes charged with a corresponding meaning. 
To me, holding either one of these doctrines, nothing is what 
it would be if I held the other: neither God, my neighbour, 
nor myself retains the values under the second which they 
hold under the first.” * 

Now let us observe that our concept mind, or soul, is not 
simply a world-creating principle, but that it is the point 
1 The Alchemy of Thought, by Professor L. P, Jacks. 
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and therefore the representative of it with which men came in 

contact. In other words, mind, the originating, determining 
cause, was in the background, while mechanism, the agent and 
instrumentality, was everywhere in evidence. The former was 
known only to reflection, the latter impressed itself upon 
the senses at every turn. Hence mind, though implicit in 
mechanism, was so intimately bound up with it as not to be 
represented in consciousness. 

Was this altogether a false conception, or was there an 
element of truth in it? Unquestionably the latter. In a 
most important and vital sense the two are a concrete whole 
in our experience. The separation of them is an abstraction. 
And when, in our thought processes, we hold them to be 
capable of functioning independently of each other, we fall 
into a chasm of emptiness between the two. And if, climbing 
out, on this side or on that, we use either mechanism or mind 
as the analogue from which to construct a scheme of the 
universe, our terra firma becomes a morass of absurdities. 

And here let us, for a moment, give our attention to the 
importance of the part played in all our reasoning by that 
activity of the mind which we call the analogical faculty : the 
faculty to which we must credit all our advance from lower to 
higher forms of knowledge :—the constructive, the suggestive, 
the enlightening power of the soul, without which any degree 
of generalisation or any enlargement of the area of our thought 
would be impossible. If we may call imagination the wings of 
the soul, analogy is the instinct that shows how to use them. 
And yet, it is capable of being the most fatally misleading 
guide. It does not take care of us without our co-operation. 
If we are negligent in the accumulation of facts, and in the 
patient, critical, step-by-step application of real experiences— 
if, for the solution of our problems, we go forth and lay 
violent hands upon the first more or less comprehensive reality 
that comes our way, and make that our working principle of 
interpretation,—we necessarily come to grief. 

But this is just what our pan-mechanical philosophers have 
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done. They have taken one half of a concrete experience, 
the half in which they, as specialists, have been absorbed, and 
made that the centre. And, on the other hand, the mets. 
physical idealists have taken the other half and made of it 
the impotent effigy of a God. Each has constructed from its 
captured half a universe, which is unworkable. The one, 
starting with the reality of an elaborate machine, demonstrates 
triumphantly that the world is just this on a scale inconceiy- 
ably extended. The other, choosing the reality of mind, the 
principle of all origination and control, demonstrates that mind 
and mind alone has called the universe into being. 

But who ever heard of a machine that was not the product 
of some mind? Who, that traces the history of a machine 
back through the stages of its becoming, does not find it 
instinct with mind? And, on the other hand, who ever knew 
of a mind that operated without instrumentalities ? 

Could anything be more certain than that we have here 
one actuality of experience torn in two, and the fragments 
set over against each other as contradictories? If any doubt 
remains it is finally disposed of by reuniting the two and 
applying them as a correlated unity to the solution of the 
problem. When this is done the whole aspect of the situa- 
tion is changed. The two halves of reality that appeared as 
conflicting are now mutually supporting. One explains the 
other; and together they put us in possession of an instru- 
ment of thought that takes up the sum total of our experience 
into a coherent and rational whole. 

Thus we are brought back to that unified duality which 
natural psychology prescribes: and the question arises, is this 
simply a return to a conviction that can give no account of 
itself, and therefore an unconditional surrender on the part 
of reason ? 

ITI. 

Let us be more explicit. Every unsophisticated man is 
equally certain of the truth of the following propositions :— 
First : the external world, known to me through sensation and 
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reflection, 1s a world of real agencies that act upon each other 
and upon me. Second: my mind is a real originating cause 
which, to some extent, determines its own actions and also those 
of external agencies. 

Our two propositions come to us, not as wholly separate, 
independent truths existing side by side, but as vitally related 
members of one truth. They belong respectively to the cate- 
gories of cause and instrumentality. Mind represents cause. 
Matter, in all its varieties of mechanical relatedness, represents 
instrumentality. The affirmation of this oneness may seem a 
purely dogmatic assertion. It is indeed a postulate that admits 
neither of proof nor of refutation of the argumentative sort. 
But, what is far more to the purpose, it is an ultimate fact of 
experience. The moment we turn from the use of abstract 
terms to the contemplation of actuality, we see it illustrated 
everywhere. Cause and instrumentality are inseparably linked 
together, often thought of as one, yet in practice as well as in 
thought quite separable. 

Both are categories of the higher evolution only. They 
are the offspring of human self-consciousness in its various 
relations. ‘They have had a long-drawn-out development from 
very slight beginnings: and, throughout the process, the 
tendency has been continually to a more distinct recognition 
of their diverse functions. Soul and body were, to ancient 
thought, one: together they energised as cause for the pro- 
duction of changes in the external world. Modern thought, 
except where it ignores one half of reality, discriminates ever 
more and more clearly between soul as originating, regulative 
cause, and body as instrumentality, while both are united in 
the composite yet ultimate and unique concept personality. 

Not that these two are the exhaustive expression of 
ultimate personality. A third element must be recognised, 
out of which both have grown, and in which they have their 
being. Life, which seems almost an allotropic form of mind, 
having brought instrumentality into existence by organising 
the possibilities of matter, at a later stage gave birth to 
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conscious mind: and these three together constitute the 
highest product and the fullest expression of the world process 
In this all the apparently separate and diverse elements flow 
together and declare themselves to be the unique soure 
of the whole world, of man—the matrix of all that is, has 
been, or is to be. In the unity of a living soul and body 
we reach the norm of all thought and of all reality. Back to 
this all our problems must come for solution, and from this 
all our speculation either as to the constitution of the universe 
or as to the future of evolution must take its departure. [It 
is a source that cannot fail us, because it is constantly growing 
While it supplies coherence to our otherwise scattered concepts, 
it is itself nourished, amplified, and regenerated by the throbbing 
life that flows back to make it ever greater than itself. 


IV. 


We have seen how the antagonism between mechanism 
and mind seems insuperable so long as we employed one half 
of reality as the analogue for the explanation of the great 
whole; and furthermore, how it faded away as soon as we 
linked this with the other neglected half. But as this com- 
bination, though received and lived by the babes of common 
realism, was uncongenial to abstract thought, controversy 
might have gone on for ever, had we not been able to point 
to cause and instrument actually functioning as body and soul, 
in a mutually dependent unity. Nor is this as if the answer to 
a difficult problem had been given to us without an explana- 
tion of the solution. The explanation is in the facts laid 
before us. The whole process is a matter of our daily experi- 
ence. If it escapes our notice, it is only because we are s0 
familiar with it. Like all ultimate elements, it simply is. 
Except for our blunder in not recognising the ultimate when 
we have reached it, there is no problem. 

Turning now to the doctrine of evolution, we have another 
universal concept, closely related to the foregoing, that illus- 
trates with abounding fullness the grasp of our norm of 
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thought. We have already spent more than half a century 
in the effort to assimilate, or adjust ourselves to, this greatest 
of all the great revelations of science; and in some directions 
we have made wonderful progress. We have recognised it as 
a universal method, and we are reorganising all our thinking, 
all our history, all our outlooks upon the future in accordance 
with it. But as to the understanding of its nature and origin 
we are still very much at sea. We cannot consider at any 
length the causes of this, but we may touch upon some of the 
more palpable. Evolution came to us as a gift from natural 
science ; and, following the rule of not looking a gift horse in 
the mouth, we accepted it, generally speaking, with the con- 
structions which science put upon it. But let us discriminate 
with regard to this use of the word “ science.” 

Evolution is distinctively the child of biology. Only 
through the study of life-processes have we been able to 
establish it. But at its advent speculative science was 
dominated by the purely physical aspect of it. ‘This had so 
impressed itself on the imagination that every branch of 
constructive research was coerced into an attempt to 
demonstrate the possibility of its mechanical derivation. 
Biology, a young but aspiring member of the scientific family, 
having as yet no authoritative voice in its affairs, obediently 
set itself to the task of deriving its great discovery from the 
play of physical forces; and a most educative episode this 
has proved to be, for increasingly, as the years have moved 
on, the fact has emerged that no progress whatsoever toward 
the goal has been made. 

Not that there has been any abatement in the advance of 
physical science, not that it has failed to supply an abundance 
of new links in the chain of instrumental factors. The point 
is that all this advance on physical lines brings the explorers 
no whit nearer to the sought-for proof of physical sufficiency. 
It is indeed continually claimed by the advocates of pan- 
mechanism that every unveiling of hitherto unknown instru- 
mental sequences is a step in this direction; and if it were— 
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if, as the physical explanation of phenomena increased, the 
need of a psychical one diminished,—the prospects for 4 
continued belief in the autonomy of mind would be, at best, 
shadowy. 

But such is in no wise the case. It is not simply that 
biology advances with equal steps, revealing constantly new 
phenomena to be explained, but that the old ones have not 
yielded in the least to the mechanical solvent. What ha 
been claimed as the substitution of a mechanical explanation 
for a psychical one has in every case been the resolution of a 
complex idea into its constituents. And, as in some chemical 
reactions one of the combined elements, when set free, 
becomes volatile, so, when the psycho-mechanical idea of 
causation is analysed, the psychic part disappears.  Instrv- 
mentality remains in possession of the situation, and, set free 
from its psychic attachments, can be examined as a separate 
entity. But in its separateness it retains not the slightest 
trace of cause. Even if the human mind should succeed in 
laying bare the whole complex of physical sequences so that 
it could be read through like the mechanism of a motor car, 
the case would only be the more completely hopeless. 

As I understand it, biology, in its reaction from the 
exclusiveness and all-sufficiency of mechanism, does not 
question the universality of the physical order. It is every- 
where, but not everything. As Bergson, its most brilliant 
representative, puts it: ‘“ Analysis will undoubtedly resolve 
the process of organic creation into an ever-growing number 
of physico-chemical phenomena, and chemists and physicists 
will have to do, of course, with nothing but these. But it 
does not follow that chemistry and physics will ever give us 
the key of life.” 

Physical agency represents a part of the truth — the 
ubiquitous, instrumental, subordinate part: and biology has 
no controversy with it so long as this subordination is 
recognised. The highest interests of both are linked together. 
When a phenomenon of life that has been hitherto appre- 
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hended only from the standpoint of vitalism receives at the 
hands of physical research a mechanical explanation, biology 
is not discredited thereby, nor has it suffered loss. It is the 
gainer by the light that has been thrown on the instru- 
mental side of that which was previously, and is still, known 
on the vital. 

The situation is summarised by Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson somewhat as follows.’ Vital activity is a principle 
between mechanical causality and our own conscious pur- 
posing. We have to recognise three orders of facts: the 
physical order, where mechanism reigns supreme ; the animate 
order, where mechanism is transcended; and the psychical 
order. This seems to me a workable statement of the facts 
so far as separateness is concerned, a separateness that, in the 
interests of clear thinking, must be jealously guarded. 

But where are we to look for an expression of their unity ¢ 
Nowhere in the heavens above or in the earth beneath, 
nowhere in the whole range of our experience except in our 
one ultimate norm of reality, the human person. Here all 
three categories unite in an actual, perfect organisation. 
Cause, life, instrumentality, existing and functioning as one. 
This is our key to the animated world. Aided by the micro- 
scope, we look down through the vista of ever-decreasing 
organisation till we reach the single cell; and, by calling into 
play that still more wonderful instrument, the analogical 
faculty, we recognise in this cell a partially autonomous being 
like ourselves. Or, on the other hand, we rise by its use from 
the oneness of man’s little world, the microcosm, to the 
intelligible synthesis of a mind-informed universe. 

What, then, is evolution? Have we a comprehensive 
definition for it? Indeed I believe we have. Evolution is 
the working out of a problem in organisation and education by 
a Minp of immeasurable resources, through and by means of 
a resisting medium. 

But, how shall we escape the charge of superficiality in 


1 Hipsert Journat, January 1912, “Is there One Science of Nature?” 
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venturing to assume, as the explanation of the great world. 
process, one of its latest products? To our ordinary thinking 
this question may well seem a poser. But, let us observe, the 
problem with which we have to do flies high above ordinary 
life. It belongs to a class of no-thoroughfare concepts that 
meet us everywhere on the confines of jour knowledge. Every 
hen comes from an egg. Every such egg comes from a hen, 
Where did the first egg come from? “In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.” But if God was there to 
create, the beginning was not the beginning, only a beginning, 
We find it impossible to conceive of unlimited space, and 
equally impossible to conceive of its being limited. 

Lotze has aptly described the situation: “ We drive the 
problem back step by step, and at last have to make the 
confession that the primal origin remains to us a mystery; 
and that throughout the course of the universe we discern, at 
most, alternations of development, but nowhere the origin of 
that primary arrangement on which the possibility of this 
rotation absolutely depends. . . . Every orderly combination is 
based upon a prior combination ; and, varied as is this melody 
of the becoming, now swelling into greater fullness, now 
sinking into an insignificant germinal form, it has for us 
neither beginning nor ending, and all our science can do 
is to climb up and down this interminable stem, compre- 
hending the connection of particular portions, as the result 
of universal laws, but never attaining to the discernment of 
the originating principle of the whole, or of the goal of its 
development.”? 

So much for evolution in its externality. But now 
suppose we use the key of self-consciousness and_ enter 
within the temple. All is changed. We find ourselves not 
the outside spectators of an infinitely extended process, but 
the living, conscious centre of a veritable evolution. Not a 
segregated, independent whole, but a world witi «4 world— 
autonomous, and at the same time related and subordinate. 


1 Microcosmus, vol. i. p. 372. 
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We learn from it not of the primal beginning of all things, 
but of beginnings and of eliminations innumerable—not of one 
act of creation, but of an unending succession of creations, 
proceeding from an ultimate, causative principle, the human 
soul. And when we study this progressive microcosm with a 
view to characterising its meaning as a whole, from its smallest 
beginnings to the most remote vistas of its possible future, it 
is essentially and beyond everything else the working out of a 
problem in organisation. And that part of it that is guided 
by the conscious intelligence of man is essentially the same 
process that confronts us in the wider field of the animated 
world. The relations to each other of the factors of the 
restricted field, made known to us in experience, become the 
analogical interpretation of those of the greater evolution, and 
the contradictions that haunted us disappear. 

That which, detached from personality, presented hopeless 
contradiction, finds within its little world reconciliation and 
mutual dependence. Concepts that outside of it have purely 
negative determinations are inside transmuted into the fullest 
affirmation. Infinity is no longer the denial of all human 
attributes, but the inclusion and unlimited production of all. 
For man himself takes hold upon infinity ; he is homogeneous 
with it, a factor in it, a source of it. 

Shall we call this anthropomorphism? God forbid! No 
word could be worse, not simply or mainly because of its 
inadequacy, but because it is aggressively misleading. Captur- 
ing the attention with the idea of form, it leads it away from 
that which is essential, to fix it upon that which is superficial. 
The form of the Supreme One is the sum of all the agencies 
through which He manifests Himself: and when the concept 
Man is used as analogue for the concept Gop, it is the whole 
psychic man that is to be thought of, not the physical form. 
Man the thinker, the creator, the purposer ; man the inventor, 
the co-ordinator, the organiser ; man the artist, the idealiser, 
the poet, the sympathiser, the helper, the inspirer ; man at his 
highest, intellectually, morally, esthetically ; man also in his 
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militancy, in his overcoming while moving toward remot. 
ends that seem to be for ever receding. 

I have a conviction that the womb of the future contains 
more and better words for the expression of the meaning that 
lies locked up in these three pregnant, historic aphorisms : one 
Greek, one Semitic, one modern. 

That of Protagoras— 

‘‘ Man is the measure of all things.” 

That of the Bible— 

“So God created man in his own image. In the image of 
God created he him.” 

That of our own day— 

“* Man has created, and is creating, God in his own image,” 


F. H. JOHNSON. 


ANDovER, Massacuusetts. 
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THE HEREAFTER IN THE BIBLE AND 
IN MODERN THOUGHT. 


THe Rev. J. AGAR BEET, D.D. 


ANYONE passing from the Old Testament to the New is at 
once conscious of a great transition, of an entirely new mental 
environment. Of this great change, a conspicuous feature is 
that, whereas in the Old Testament as in the New we have 
everywhere reward and punishment for all actions good and 
bad, in the earlier Scriptures the only retribution clearly 
stated is in the present life, in marked contrast to visions of 
judgment beyond the grave throughout the books of the 
New Covenant. The one exception is Dan. xii. 2: “ Many 
of those who sleep in the dust of the earth will awake, some 
to eternal life and some to shame, to eternal abhorrence.” 

In the New Testament all is changed. Its various and very 
different writers, also the Baptist, and Christ and His Apostles, 
as their words are there recorded, announce and describe 
in very similar words exact retribution beyond death for all 
actions done or left undone in the present life. So Matt. iii. 
10, 12, vii. 19-28, xiii. 41-43, xxv. 31-46; John v. 28, 29, 
vi. 89, 40; Acts xvii. 31; Rom. ii. 16; Phil. iii. 19-21; 
2 Thess. i. 6-9; Rev. xx. 11-15, and elsewhere frequently. 
For this great change we seek an explanation. 

With Dan. xii. 2, already quoted, which was written 
probably in the time of the Maccabees, we compare, in the 
Apocrypha, the very valuable Wisdom of Solomon, iii. 1-8: 


“ Righteous men’s souls are in God’s hand, and torment shall 
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not touch them. In the eyes of fools they seemed to haye 
died, and their departure was counted injury, and their going 
from us a calamity ; but they are in peace. For, even if jp 
the sight of men they be punished, their hope is full of 
immortality, and having been chastened a little they wil 
receive great benefits, because God tried them and found 
them worthy of Himself. As gold in a furnace He proved 
them, and as a whole burnt-offering He accepted them. And 
in the time of their visitation they shall shine forth, and as 
sparks among stubble they shall run to and fro. They shall 
judge nations, and shall rule peoples: and the Lord shall 
be their king for ever.” 

So 2 Mace. vii. 9, where a dying martyr says, “ The King 
of the world will raise up us, who have died for His laws, to an 
eternal revival of life.” Evidently this hope was the inspiration 
of the courage of those who, as narrated in 1 Mace. i. 41-63, 
died for their religion under the deliberate and tremendous 
attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes, a Greek king of Syria, to 
blot out all the distinctive elements of the religion of Israel, 
Similar teaching is found in other Jewish literature of the 
same and the following century. 

All this points to the source of this remarkable develop- 
ment in the religious thought of the sacred nation. For by 
this time Israel had been for a century and a half under Greek 
rule and the powerful influence of Greek culture and literature. 
Of this influence the Septuagint Greek version of the Old 
Testament is an abiding and most valuable monument. Now, 
the doctrine of retribution beyond death is clearly and forcibly 
taught by Plato, the most influential of Greek philosophical 
writers. So, in his Republic, bk. x. p. 615, we read: “For 
every wrong which they had done to anyone, they suffered 
tenfold. . . . If, for example, there were any who had been 
the cause of many deaths, or had betrayed or enslaved cities 
or armies, or been guilty of any other evil behaviour, for each 
and all of these they received punishment ten times over ; and 
the rewards of beneficence and justice and holiness were in the 
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same proportion.” Then follows an awful picture of corporal 
punishment for crimes committed a thousand years earlier. 

An expectation of judgment to come is found, in different 
forms, in the literature of nearly all ancient nations and even 
among modern savage tribes. It is conspicuous in the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead; and in the strange doctrine of 
transmigration, which underlies the whole thought of India 
and of all forms of Buddhism, and is found even in Plato. 
This widespread belief of judgment beyond death was 
evidently evoked by the manifest inequality of retribution in 
the present life, looked upon in the light of the supreme 
majesty of the inborn moral sense, everywhere recognised 
which forbids us to doubt that its commands and prohibitions 
will be vindicated by due reward and punishment. 

It is now evident that, just as a way was prepared for 
Christ’s fuller teaching about our Father in Heaven by Israel’s 
infinitely superior knowledge of one personal Creator of the 
Universe, the righteous and kind ruler of all men, so a way 
was prepared for Christ’s announcement of eternal life for all 
who put faith in Him and walk in His steps by the knowledge, 
in many ancient nations and especially among some of the 
Greeks, of a retribution beyond death for all actions done in 
the present life. In other words, the supreme Teacher took 
over whatever of religious truth was already known and made 
it the f’ -ndation for His own further teaching. This already 
existing foundation was absolutely needful for the super- 
structure Christ came to erect: and this superstructure was 
absolutely needful in order to save our race from the ruin 
into which in His days it was helplessly sinking. 

The two essential elements of all religion to-day are Gop 
and a Future Lire. A comparison of their ancient litera- 
tures proves that of these the former was possessed by Israel 
in a measure shared by no other nation; and that the latter, 
dimly apprehended by Israel, was much more clearly known 
in other nations, and especially by some of the Greeks. The 
progress of Greek arms brought the sacred race under Greek 
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rule and the transforming influence of Greek thought. At one 
time, under the tolerant rule of the Ptolemies in Egypt, it 
seemed as though this seductive influence would wipe out al] 
the distinctive and invaluable elements of the religion of 
Israel. This great peril was followed by the tremendous 
persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes, which threatened to 
destroy the sacred race. This baptism of blood evoked the 
heroism of the martyrs and the heroic revolt of the Maccabees, 
This saved both the race and its faith in the God of Israel. 

It did more. The hardships of the present and the death 
of the martyrs compelled the survivors to look within the veil 
for the highest rewards of righteousness and of loyalty to God, 
From their conquerors they learnt the great truth that a full 
recompense beyond the grave awaits everyone for everything 
done on earth. Enriched with this addition to their know- 
ledge, Israel was prepared to listen to Him who afterwards 
announced pardon of sin, rescue from the power of sin, and 
eternal life for all who put faith in Him. From the same con- 
querors they learnt to speak and write another language, which 
brought them into closer contact with the Gentiles around, 
and enabled them in later days to convey to other nations the 
infinite riches of the Gospel of Christ. Next after the events 
of the life of Christ, nothing in the story of the Kingdom of 
God is more wonderful than the effects of the Greek conquest 
of Palestine. 

It is now evident that the doctrine before us, so necessary 
as a preparation for the Gospel of Christ, was anticipated by 
some of the Greeks much more clearly than by Israel. This 
clearer knowledge must have been a gift of God. And, that 
it came to Israel through a military expedition of a Mace- 
donian adventurer, reveals in that expedition the guiding hand 
of God, preparing, through the reverent thought of Socrates 
and Plato and the ambition of Alexander, a way for a supreme 
revelation designed for all mankind. This inference is con- 
firmed by the recognition by Socrates, as we learn from the 
Apology of Plato, that he was under divine guidance. 
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The doctrine of retribution beyond death is well stated 
in Gal. vi. 7, 8: “ Be not deceived ; God is not mocked ; for 
whatever # man sows, this he will also reap; because he who 
sows for his own flesh will from the flesh reap corruption; but 
he who sows for the Spirit will from the Spirit reap eternal 
life.” Here the dual retribution is traced to man’s dual 
nature; and, like the mysterious growth of a seed in soil, 
to mysterious natural or supernatural forces working out 
inevitable results. 

The harvest of the righteous is here described by the 
simple words eternal life, which we have already traced to 
Dan. xii. 2. It is also found three times in the Similitudes of 
Enoch, a later Jewish work. So chap. lviii. 3: “ Blessed are 
ye, righteous and elect: for glorious will be your lot. And 
the righteous will be in the light of the sun, and the elect in 
the light of eternal life: there will be no end to the days of 
their life.” So chaps. xxxvii. 4, xl. 9. The same term is also 
found in Matt. xix. 16, 29, and their parallels, xxv. 46; 
seventeen times in the Fourth Gospel and five times in the 
First Epistle of John, nine times in the letters of Paul, in 
Acts xiii. 46, 48, and Jude 21. These verses leave no room 
for doubt that, already existing in Jewish books, it was a 
conspicuous element in the teaching of Christ. In the New 
Testament, beyond death the word /ife is reserved for the 
righteous, and connotes happiness; ¢.g. Matt. vii. 14, “the 
way leading to life,” also chap. xviii. 8, 9, Acts xi. 18, ete. 
Elsewhere the resources of language are exhausted to describe 
their blessedness: and this is a sure inference from the great 
truth that they are children of God. 

In Gal. vi. 8 the doom of the lost is described as corruption, 
a word denoting any injury, used in 1 Cor. xv. 42 to describe 
the rotting of a corpse. Its opposite, denoting the absence of 
decay, is found in Rom. i. 28, ii. 7; 1 Cor. ix. 25, xv. 42, 
50, 52, 58, 54. 

Another Greek word for the same, used in the New 
Testament much more frequently than all others put together, 
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has three English equivalents, destroy and destruction, perish 
and perdition, lose and lost; combining the meaning of all 
three. It is frequently used in classical Greek for bodily 
death ; just as we say “lost at sea”: so Matt. ii. 13; “seek 
for the child, to destroy it,” chap. xii. 14, Luke xi. 51. This 
common use makes bodily death a symbol of the doom of the 
lost. So Matt. x. 28: “Fear not those who kill the body, but 
cannot kill the soul; but rather fear him who ‘can destroy 
both body and soul in Gehenna”; and Rom. vi. 21, 23: “the 
end of those things is death . . . the wages of sin is death,’ 
In Rev. xx. 6, 14 the fate of the lost is called “the second 
death.” A corpse is worthless and repulsive, and such we 
must conceive a lost soul to be. 

In Luke xv. 4, 6, 8, 9 the same word describes a /ost sheep 
and coin. These, though lost, were uninjured ; but, till found, 
they had become to the owners worthless and practically 
non-existent. The ideas of destroyed or lost and dead are 
combined in ver. 24: “thy brother was dead and came to life, 
he was lost (or destroyed) and has been found.” In Matt. ix. 17 
“the wine-skins perish,” i.e. they become worthless as such, 
In Mark xiv. 4 some ask, “To what purpose is this waste?” 
For, when poured out, the myrrh seemed to be useless. 

Under these various uses the one meaning of the word is 
quite clear. It denotes the loss of something valuable, the 
utter failure of the maker's or owner’s purpose regarding it; 
either objectively in itself, or from his own subjective point 
of view. 

This ruin is not necessarily final: for the Jost sheep and 
coin were afterwards found. “The Son of man came to seek 
and save the lost.” Nor does it involve annihilation ; for the 
lost sheep and coin still existed, uninjured. Nor does it 
suggest suffering, temporary or endless; else it could not 
describe a lost coin. Both annihilation and endless suffering, 
if plainly stated, would be destruction ; but the word does not, 
in itself, convey either meaning. In Homer’s Odyssey, bk. x. 
237-240, Circé turned men into swine, leaving their minds 
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unchanged ; and in so doing is said (1. 240) to have destroyed 
them. They still existed; but, as men, were ruined. So in 
bk. xi. 488-498 the dead are depicted as conscious, but in a 
worthless condition. 

In Matt. iii. 10, 12, vii. 19, John xv. 6, and elsewhere, the 
wicked are compared to trees, chaff, and weeds, burnt up by 
fre. On the other hand, in 1 Peter i. 7, 1 Cor. iii. 18, we 
have gold tested by fire, and fire testing every man’s work. 
But we have no hint throughout the New Testament that 
this punitive fire is remedial. 

Does this metaphor imply or suggest annihilation? The 
burning of weeds, etc., comes as near to extinction as do any 
natural phenomena, and strongly suggests finality: for any 
restoration of burnt-up weeds or trees is inconceivable. But 
it seems to me unsafe to build up doctrine on metaphor. 
For all comparison fails somewhere; and it is impossible to 
distinguish between the essential teaching and the drapery of 
metaphor. 

Punishment by fire suggests acute suffering, and this is 
conspicuous in the words “ weeping and gnashing of teeth” in 
Matt. xiii. 42, 50, and elsewhere; but in this phrase nothing 
is ever said about the duration of this anguish. In Matt. 
xviii. 8, xxv. 41, the doom of the lost is called “ eternal fire.” 
This recalls Jude 7, where “Sodom and Gomorrah . . . are 
set forth as an example, undergoing just punishment of eternal 
fire.” This example was not a flame burning endlessly and 
causing endless torment, but a visible and abiding desolation 
caused by a flame which had long ago burnt itself out. This 
forbids us to infer from this phrase endless suffering. 

In Matt. xxv. 46, “‘the eternal fire” is further described as 
“eternal punishment.” That this last word does not imply 
remedial punishment we learn from its use in Acts iv. 21. 
Nor does it imply endless suffering. For punishment is not 
synonymous with suffering ; nor does it cease till the criminal 
is restored to the position in which he would have been had 
he not sinned. 
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This is well put by Irenzeus, On Heresies, bk. v. xxix, 9, 
They who by their apostasy have cast away the things before 
mentioned, as being deprived of all the good things, experience 
every kind of punishment ; not that God immediately punishes 
them, but that punishment follows because of their being 
deprived of all the good things. Moreover, the good things 
from God are eternal and endless. And because of this, the 
deprival of them is eternal and endless ; just as, the light being 
continuous, they who have been blinded by themselves o 
others are continuously deprived of the enjoyment of the 
light. So ch. xxviii. 1. Similarly, the civil penalty of death 
is not measured by the pain inflicted but by the loss of life 
No one thinks, apart from retribution beyond death, that the 
punishment is over when the criminal is dead. So Augustine, 
City of God, bk. xxi. 11: “ He who for some great crime is 
punished with death, do the laws reckon his punishment by the 
space of time in which he is put to death, which is very brief, 
and not by this, that he is removed for ever from the society 
of the living?” We have already seen that this idea of Loss 
is the chief thought conveyed by the Greek word which, more 
than all others put together, is used to describe the doom of 
the lost. The loss of endless life is itself endless punishment. 
In Phil. iii. 19, Paul writes with tears, “whose end is 
destruction”: cp. 2 Cor. xi. 15, Heb. vi. 8, 1 Pet. iv. 17. 
The word end in Greek denotes the full outworking of 
inherent tendencies, as in Rom. vi. 21, 23. But it always 
includes finality. If for these ruined ones there were ultimate 
restoration, even after long ages, these ages of darkness would 
roll by and give place to endless blessing. To them, destruc- 
tion would be, not their end, but a long pathway to endless 
life. Had Paul foreseen this, he could not have written these 
words. Similarly Matt. xxvi. 24: “Good were it for him 
if that man had not been born.” But if Judas be ever 
admitted into the endless and infinite blessedness of heaven, 


this would be worth having, even at the cost of long and 
terrible suffering. 
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We now see that the writers of the New Testament agree 
to teach frequently and conspicuously that beyond death exact 
retribution awaits all men for all actions done in the present 
life. This judgment divides the race into two widely separated 
classes ; the one received into a glory on which falls no shadow, 
the other banished into a darkness in which we look in vain 
for one ray of light. This dual division leaves no place for 
many who seem to us unworthy of either blessedness or 
destruction. This difficulty the sacred writers do nothing 
to remove or mitigate. Christ indisputably promised eternal 
life to all who put faith in Him; but we have nothing from 
Him to satisfy our curiosity about the fate of the persons just 
referred to. 

The same writers describe the doom of the lost as ruin, 
utter and hopeless and apparently final. The first three 
Gospels represent Christ as teaching also, and the Book of 
Revelation teaches in plain and awful language, that the lost 
will have acute and continuous pain. Actual suffering is also 
implied in the teaching of the Fourth Gospel and of Paul 
that retribution will be according to works. For this implies 
degrees of punishment, and these imply consciousness; for 
unconsciousness is alike to all. Moreover, consciousness of 
endless and glorious life forfeited through our own inexcusable 
folly and sin involves remorse and mental anguish beyond 
conception. To be compelled, in the unsparing light of 
eternity, to contemplate our past sins, when all fascination 
of sin has worn away, and our rejection of the infinite love 
of God and our consequent and deserved loss of the glories of 
heaven, and this without room for amendment or hope of 
restoration, will be an undying worm and unquenchable fire. 

Of this acute suffering the sacred writers see no end, 
nor do they teach anything which logically implies, or even 
suggests, that it will ever end. On the other hand, they do 
not go so far as expressly and clearly to assert the endless 
permanence of these ruined and wretched ones, and the con- 
sequent endlessness of their torment. The curtain is raised 
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Jewish thought, along with the great truth of retribution 
beyond death, when Israel came under Greek rule and the 
potent influence of Greek culture. The origin of this belief 
in the Christian Church is plainly stated, at the close of the 
second century, by Tertullian in chap. iii. of his treatise on 
The Resurrection of the Flesh: “Some things are known even 
by nature ; the immortality of the soul, for instance, is held 
by many, the knowledge of God is possessed by all. I will 
use therefore the words of a Plato, when asserting, Every soul 
isimmortal.” So his work, On the Soul, chap. iv. 

The only immortality or eternal life ever mentioned or 
suggested in the Bible is the endless blessedness promised to the 
righteous. Of this assertion, strong presumptive confirmation 
isfound in Dr S. D. F. Salmond’s well-known work on The 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality, in which this widespread 
traditional belief is passed over in almost total silence, and 
without any shadow of proof from the Bible; and in other 
similar works, where we find the same silence. Apart from 
this metaphysical speculation, there is in the Bible no sufficient 
foundation for the doctrine of the endless suffering of the lost. 
And, against it, the cultivated moral sense of nearly all the 
best men and women is in stern revolt. 

This traditional belief has almost or altogether vanished 
from the modern pulpit. Unfortunately, along with it the 
solemn topic of the doom of the lost, so prominent in the 
teaching of Christ as recorded and expounded in the New 
Testament, has also almost disappeared. This unworthy 
silence is fostered by the reluctance of many, to whom the 
younger men look up for guidance, to acknowledge the great 
change which during the last fifty years has in this matter 
passed over the best Christian thought; or to state, even to 
sincere inquirers, their own belief. Their refusal to give to 
others the results of their own best thoughts, on this and 
other topics, has created in young students and in lay men 
and women widespread suspicion and mental unrest. The 
time has come for this reticence to cease. 
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Others, holding fast the immortality of the soul—which 

does not, like the doctrine of endless suffering, offend oy 
moral sense—have asserted, with more or less confidence, the 
ultimate salvation of all men. Some appeal to John xii, 32 
“If I be lifted up, I will draw all to myself.” The Greek 
verb here asserts only that from His cross the Crucified will 
exert an influence on all, drawing them towards Himself 
So in Rom. ii. 4, God is said to be “leading into repentance’ 
a man who in the next verse is said to be “ impenitent ” and 
treasuring up for himself wrath. In other words, the Divine 
influence was there; but owing to the man’s resistance it 
was without result. So again Acts vii. 26. Another appeal 
is made to 1 Cor. xv. 22: “In Christ all will be made alive,” 
But throughout this chapter Paul is writing about the 
followers of Christ. Of them only it can be said, in ver. 48, 
that “It is sown in dishonour; it is raised in glory.” The 
purpose of the mission of Christ in Phil. ii. 10 embraces all 
men; but in chap. iii. 19 we read of some “whose end is 
destruction.” 

Some remind us that no human father would allow even 
a bad son to perish if he could save him; and suggest that 
there may be a purpose of mercy even beyond the words of 
the sacred records. To this suggestion I have no reply. 
Far be it from me to limit the mercy of God. But it seems 
to me that, in giving the message of Christ to men, we have 
no right to go beyond the cautious reticence of the New 
Testament. We must leave the doom of the lost in the 
hands of Him who so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son in order that everyone who believes in Him 
may not perish but may have eternal life. 

Against the baseless doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul powerful protests have been made in recent times by 
Henry Constable and Edward White and others, who have 
also endeavoured to prove that the New. Testament teaches 
or implies the ultimate extinction of the lost, after suffering 
in proportion to their guilt. This theory maintains the finality 
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of the punishment of the wicked, and at the same time avoids 
the difficulties involved in the endlessness of their suffering 
and the consequent endless permanence of evil. It finds 
some support in the New Testament metaphor of the de- 
struction of vegetable matter by fire; and perhaps in Plato’s 
use of the word destruction to describe the extinction of the 
lost, which he denies. On the other hand, we have no right 
to rule out this suggestion as impossible. Certainly it avoids 
the serious moral objections to which the endless suffering 
of the lost lies open, and does not contradict anything in 
the Bible. 

Others suggest or assert a further probation beyond the 
grave. This suggestion has no reliable foundation in the 
Bible. The very difficult passage in 1 Pet. iii. 19, of which 
no satisfactory exposition has yet been given, is a most unsafe 
foundation for doctrine. On the other hand, nothing in the 
Bible or elsewhere justifies an assertion that the ultimate doom 
of everyone is determined at death. Here again we must 
recognise the narrow limits of our knowledge. We must also 
remember that in Rom. ii. 14-16 we have a standard, viz. 
“the law written in their hearts,” the inborn moral sense, by 
which Gentiles, who have no written law, will be accepted 
or condemned “in the day when God will judge the secrets 
of men.” But we have no right even to suggest that they 
who refuse Christ’s offer of a present salvation and pursue a 
path of sin will or may have another probation after death. 

Retribution beyond the grave and especially the future 
punishment of sin are to us, reason about them as we may, 
insoluble mysteries. The entire teaching of the Bible, abun- 
dantly sufficient as it is to guide us safely along the way of 
life, is altogether insufficient to enable us to anticipate the 
sentence which the great Judge will pronounce on the men 
and women around us. But in the New Testament two 
doctrines stand out as clearly and frequently taught: (1) that 
eternal life in infinite blessing awaits all who put faith in 


Christ and walk in His steps; (2) that utter ruin awaits those 
Vor. XII.—No. 4. 54 
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who reject the salvation He offers and persist in what they 
know to be sin. These doctrines may be traced by decisive 
documentary evidence to His lips as part of His message from 
God tomen. Weare therefore bound, especially those who are 
recognised as teachers in His Church, to announce these solemn 
truths to all who will hear us. To go further is to overstep 
the limits of His message, and to announce in His name that 
which He has not spoken. This we have no right to do. 

Closely connected with the great doctrine of retribution 
beyond death, but of much less practical importance, and 
surrounded by greater difficulties, is another conspicuous 
element in the New Testament, viz. the second coming of 
Christ to raise the dead and judge all men, and to supersede 
the present order of the material world by a new and per. 
manent and infinitely more glorious order. This element 
reappears, with marvellous uniformity of vocabulary, phrase, 
and modes of thought, in all the various types of New 
Testament teaching. 

In all these the retribution which awaits everyone is 
represented as taking place, not at death, but simultaneously 
at a definite time in the future, when suddenly with a voice 
from heaven, waking the dead, Christ will appear from 
heaven, all nations will be gathered before Him, and on all 
men He will pronounce judgment; while the present realm 
of nature will pass away and a permanent one take its place. 

All this is very conspicuous in the First Gospel, and some- 
what less so in its parallels in the Second and Third. Ina 
document differing widely from them in thought and phrase, 
it reappears in John v. 28, 29, vi. 89, 40, 44, 54, xi. 24, xxi. 
22: in remarkable agreement with the mention of “resur- 
rection” in Matt. xxii. 30, 81; Mark xii. 25, 26; Luke xiv. 
14, xx. 85, 86. It is very conspicuous, clothed in the same 
phraseology, in the letters of Paul, and in his addresses as 
recorded in Acts xvii. 31, xxiv. 15, 21. Similarly, in a very 
different environment, in Rev. i. 7, vi. 17, xx. 11-15, 
xxil. 12. 
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This remarkable agreement of various and very different 
writers reveals the unanimous confidence of the early 
Christians that Christ would return to raise and judge 
the dead. The argument in 1 Cor. xv. proves that a resur- 
rection on the last day was an essential part of the gospel 
preached by Paul. But to us it presents insoluble difficulties. 
To the apostles and their companions these difficulties were 
lessened by an expectation of the early return of Christ, which 
finds expression in Matt. x. 23, xvi. 28, xxiv. 36; 1 Thess. 
iv. 15; 1 Cor. xv. 51. It is modified, however, by 2 Cor. v. 9, 
Phil. i. 20-23, Acts xx. 29, where Paul contemplates his own 
death as possible or certain; and in Matt. xxv. 19, Luke xxi. 
24, which suggest delay. 

This expectation was not realised. The promise of the 
abiding presence of Christ in Matt. xxviii. 20, and of the 
Paraclete in John xiv. 16, etc., was fulfilled in the gift of the 
Spirit at Pentecost, and in the immense influence of Christi- 
anity, turning back the whole course of human life from the 
ruin into which in His day it was helplessly sinking, into a 
new path of sustained progress. But nothing has happened 
corresponding to the descriptions of the coming of Christ 
quoted above. 

We ask at once, Where are now the faithful servants of 
Christ who during long centuries have passed within the veil ? 
Paul’s answer, in Phil. i. 23, is that they are “with Christ,” 
which is “much better.” Yet he speaks, in 2 Tim. iv. 8, of 
“the crown which the righteous Judge will give me in that 
day.” The position of these uncrowned conquerors is a 
difficulty I cannot solve. But it casts no shadow of doubt on 
the confident hope, throughout the New Testament and all 
Christian literature, that endless and infinite blessing awaits 
the righteous. 

Can we go any further than this great elementary principle 
which underlies all modern religion? If not, we shall throw 
overboard a very conspicuous element of the teaching of the 
New Testament. This we dare not do without careful 
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examination. Something may be learnt from the prophecies 
in the Old Testament and the measure of their fulfilment, 
This differed greatly both from the expectation of Israel and 
from the letter of the prophecies. But the fulfilment sur. 
passed infinitely both expectation and letter. And the reality 
could not have been put before those to whom the prophecies 
were given in any form better than the words used by the 
prophets. 

For example, the prophecies recorded in Jer. xxxi. 31-40, 
Isa. lx.—Ixii., whatever be their date, prove that in the nation’s 
deepest darkness, while Jerusalem lay in ruins, there were 
men in Israel who foresaw that from the apparently ruined 
race there should go forth, superseding the old Covenant, on 
which rested all the religious advantages and superiority of 
Israel, a new and better Covenant, placing man in a new 
relation to God, and announcing for all men pardon of sins, a 
life-giving knowledge of God, and infinite and universal 
blessing. In the Gospel of Christ, in the spread of Christi- 
anity, and in the blessings thus conferred on all Christian 
nations, now spreading rapidly over the whole world, these 
prophecies have already received a fulfilment far beyond all 
human foresight in the prophets’ days. But the fulfilment 
has been, not in details, but in broad principles. 

In view of this fulfilment, we turn now to prophecies in 
the New Testament still unfulfilled. It must be at once 
admitted that the expectation of the return of Christ cannot 
have in our thought the place it had in the days of the apostles. 
For we have no indication of His return to judge the world 
in our day. Indeed, this is practically shut out by Paul's 
argument in 2 Thess. ii. 3. For nothing now existing bears 
any resemblance to “the apostasy” there mentioned, or to 
the revelation of “the lawless one” in ver. 8. The arguments 
adduced by some for the approaching appearance of Christ 
are a mere play on words and numbers. 

The only practical question is whether the teaching of the 
New Testament about the second coming of Christ has any 
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moral or religious worth to us. In my view, the all-important 
doctrine of exact retribution beyond death for all actions, good 
or bad, in the present life, could not be so well set before the 
minds of average men and women of all ages, in any form 
other than something like the symbolic visions of judgment 
in Matt. xxv. 31-46, Rev. xx. 11-15, and others similar. 
These pictures have in all ages been effective means of moral 
education. 

We may go a few steps further. “The revelation of the 
Lord Jesus from heaven,” in 2 Thess. i. 7, must be a raising 
or rending of the veil which now hides from mortal view the 
eternal realities beyond it—a bursting in, upon the visible 
universe, of the greater Unseen beyond and above it, in order 
that the Invisible may transform and glorify the Visible. 
This expectation implies, and is the strongest expression of, 
a conviction that above the visible universe is a greater world 
unseen; and that the present order of things, in which so 
many generations have lived and died, will be superseded by 
an order infinitely greater, more permanent, and more glorious 
than that which we see around us. This conviction is the 
foundation of the Christian hope. In all ages this hope has 
been a great moral force. And its force has been greatly 
increased by the visions in the New Testament of the day 
of judgment, the doom of the lost, and the city of God. 

The return of Christ will be a complete and abiding 
victory and dominion of mind over matter. In the present 
life the nobler element of our nature is fettered and limited 
by the lower. We now learn that this inversion is only 
transitory and preparatory. Still more conspicuously will it 
be an absolute and endless victory of good over evil. It will 
thus be a full and permanent realisation of the creative purpose 
of God, who made man spirit and body, in order that the 
spirit might rule the body and make it the organ of the spirit’s 
self-manifestation, to the end that thus spirit and body might 
attain their highest well-being. 

It may be objected that the above suggestions are only 
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an attempt to conceal our ignorance of the future awaiting 
us. But all human knowledge is surrounded, at a short 
distance on every side, by impenetrable mystery. Yet we 
know something. And what we know is sufficient to guide 
us safely through the intricacies of life. Along this path we 
welcome every ray of light. And in the teaching of the New 
Testament about the second coming of Christ many a 
pilgrim has found help. In the above suggestions I have 
indicated what seem to me helpful elements. The chief 
point seems to be that the final and glorious consummation 
promised in the New Testament is to be realised, not in the 
gradual amelioration of evils around us—although for this we 
must work and may confidently hope—but in an altogether 
new order of things, for which the order around us is but a 
temporary preparation. 

The whole subject is fully discussed in a volume by me 
entitled The Last Things, of which several editions have been 
published by Hodder & Stoughton. 

The practical value to-day, as for long ages past, of the 
doctrine of the second coming of Christ and the great assize, 
is a symbolic setting forth of the great doctrine of retribution 
beyond death. This matter has been greatly complicated by 
the baseless theory of the immortality of the soul; and by 
the reluctance of many influential and able teachers either to 
disown or to discuss this theory, or to acknowledge the great 
change which in recent years has passed over modern thought 
about the doom of the lost. Practically no one now ventures 
or wishes to assert their endless suffering. But many refuse 
to admit the change or to state their own opinions. 

This reticence about the above and other important 
matters in which great changes of opinion have taken place 
is a chief cause of the mental unrest of which many complain 
as a hindrance to effective evangelistic work. In times of 
theological transition it is all-important that the leaders of 
thought state plainly and without reserve, to all sincere 
inquirers, what opinions once prevalent have been abandoned 
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and for what reasons, and what other opinions have taken 
their place. ‘Those who enjoy the advantages of sacred 
scholarship are bound, by their loyalty to Him who said, “ I 
am the truth,” and who came “to bear witness to the truth,” 
to give to men and women in the weary conflict of life, as fully 
as they can, the best results of their research. If this were 
done, it would appear that modern scholarship has not robbed 
the Church of anything worth having, and has saved it from 
many difficulties which in days gone by have pressed very 
heavily on some very godly and thoughtful people. This 
broader and deeper knowledge of the real significance and 
worth of the Christian Scriptures is a precious gift of God 
to the age in which we live. We must prove ourselves to be 


not unworthy of it. 
J. AGAR BEET. 


RicuMonp, SurRREY. 

















ON WHAT PRINCIPLE ARE WE TAXED} 
A PLEA FOR A NEW SYNTHESIS. 


JAMES CUNNISON. 


THE argument in this paper falls into three parts: 

I. A statement of the generally accepted theory that 
the ideal system of taxation is one that expresses 
“justice,” and that justice is to be attained by 
taxing individuals according to their “ability.” 

II. A discussion of the possibility of attaining such an ideal 
in a system of taxation which demands measure- 
ment of quantity. [Illustrations of the fact that 
recent Budgets-are departing from the “ability” 
criterion. 

III. An attempt to interpret the new taxation experiments 


as implying a dynamic in place of a static ideal of 
taxation. 


I. 


One would not be disposed to quarrel with the assertion 
that the State exists to maintain the general interest, bearing 
in mind that the general interest includes the particular 
interests of individuals and groups. The assertion is so far 
non-committal. Both Socialists and their opponents would 
probably agree, though they would put different interpretations 
upon the phrase “ maintain the general interest.” The function 


of the State, in other words, is the preservation and the 
856 ; 
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furtherance of justice. But owing to the variety of the actual 
the one purpose of the State breaks up into many differences 
of State activity. The general purpose must be expressed 
in this and in that. The State is policeman, and road- 
mender, and shipowner, and tax-collector; and there is a 
question whether it can or ought to attempt to express 
complete justice in each of its activities, or only to aim at 
justice in the sum total of them. It is at least conceivable 
that the alteration of relations to secure justice as between 
one set of individuals and another may cause maladjustment 
in other spheres. 

At a first glance, this seems to present little difficulty in 
the case of taxation. For taxation seems to stand as comple- 
mentary to all the varied activities of the State, to sum up in 
itself one whole side of the relationship between State and 
individuals. On the one hand we have the services performed 
by the State to its members: these are many. On the other 
side is taxation, which may be assumed (an assumption to be 
corrected below) to be the source of all State income, and the 
complement, therefore, of the good which individuals enjoy 
at the hands of the State. If, then, the function of the State 
is to preserve justice, taxation must be just. And, indeed, 
this view is accepted, and there is probably no criticism which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would more emphatically 
repudiate than that his system is unjust. 

This granted, the next thing is to decide what form of 
taxation will give the best expression of justice. At first, and 
so long as the relation of State to individual was conceived as 
one of externality, the solution was looked for by analogy 
with the economic method. In economics, a rough approxi- 
mation to justice in exchange is expressed in price, which 
measures service against service. Justice in taxation, on the 
same principle, was believed to be secured by a system in 
which the individual gave economic value, measured in terms 
of money, for State services. One bought one’s goods over 
the State counter, and paid for them in taxation. But since 
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then, political philosophy has revised her notions, and has 
decided that the relation of State to individual is different 
from the relation of individual to individual in an economic 
act of exchange. The former is an organic relation, with al] 
that that implies. Among its implications, the one relevant 
to our purpose is that the services of the whole to the part ar 
of a kind which cannot be assessed at exchange value; and 
therefore the ideal of taxation according to benefit falls. But, 
on the other hand, the organic idea suggests a new statement 
of taxation theory. Since the individual owes his all to the 
State, the measure of just taxation is not the payment for this 
or that benefit, but contribution according to his ability, 
Let him give to the State as he would give to his family, 
that is, in proportion to the means which through the activities 
of the State he is enabled to gain and to retain. ‘This view 
was first clearly expressed by Adam Smith, who said: “The 
subjects of every State ought to contribute towards the 
support of the government as nearly as possible in proportion 
to their respective abilities”; and he defined it thus: “that is, 
in proportion to the revenues which they respectively enjoy 
under the protection of the State.” And soon the aim came 
to be expressed negatively, namely: “To induce equality of 
sacrifice on the part of individuals.” 

Thus we arrive at the generally accepted form of a just 
system of taxation. But it still remains to give content to the 
form; to show how in practice equality of sacrifice is to be 
brought about; and this involves the difficult problem of 
measurement. 


Il. 


Granting, then, that justice in taxation is to be obtained by 
inducing equal sacrifice on the part of individuals, how is this 
to be measured? Measurement deals in quantities ; whereas 
the notion of sacrifice implies qualitative elements which are 
subjective in the sense that their value is known to and can be 
estimated by the individual only, if even by him. This diff- 
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culty of comparing different qualities in terms of quantities of 
a commodity is one which makes itself felt even in the sphere 
of economics, where we are dealing with the relatively simple 
process of exchanging one good for another. Whenever one 
buys or sells an article, whenever one compares alternative 
ways of spending, whenever one balances goods against goods, 
enjoyment against enjoyment, satisfaction against satisfaction, 
one is making a qualitative choice, which one somehow trans- 
lates into terms of quantities. We are not concerned here to 
explain the process. But the point serves to indicate how 
much greater is the difficulty when we set out to cause equality 
of sacrifice on the part of different individuals by taking from 
them compulsorily a part of their income. 

For purposes of taxation we simplify things. At a blow 
we change a thing which is subjective and qualitative into one 
that is objective and capable of quantitative expression. In 
other words, we take a man’s money income as a criterion of 
his ability to support the State, and we endeavour to induce 
equality of sacrifice by compelling him to yield up to the 
State a certain portion of his income. But in so doing we 
are touching a delicate business with rough fingers. We 
simplify things by ignoring difficulties. First, we omit all the 
other kinds of income which a man holds through the pro- 
tection of the State, all the non-measurable elements in the 
sum-total of the things which he enjoys; and we think only 
of his money income. This point we shall consider later. 
Secondly, even on this basis we seek in vain to reach equality 
of sacrifice, for we ignore the unique character of subjective 
valuations, and consider them as on a dead level and capable 
of measurement. 

A. This second point I take first. I wish to show that, 
assuming that money income is the whole of a man’s income, 
even then no method of taxation can bring about equality of 
sacrifice. What methods have been tried? Apart from the 


1 Cf. Hissert Journat, April 1913; “ How is Wealth to be Valued?” by 
Mr J. A. Hobson. 
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poll tax, two lines of procedure have been held out as likely 
to secure justice in taxation on the basis of ability. The firg 
is proportional taxation, the second progressive taxation, o 
one of its variants. On the first method, it was believed that 
justice would be attained by taking from all individuals , 
uniform percentage of their incomes; but the introduction 
into economics of the conception of marginal utility gave the 
death-blow to this idea. The marginal conception, by con. 
necting desire with the supply of things on which the desire 
depends for its fulfilment, shows how, with every increase in 
the stock of the desired thing which one possesses, the desire 
for the unit of increment diminishes. his conception js 
obviously true of the desire for any single class of object, as 
for example food or furniture; and though its application js 
not so clear in the case of desire for more income, inasmuch 
as income is potentially the means of meeting any desire, yet 
the marginal conception claims to be valid here also. It is 
pointed out that 5 per cent. of a millionaire’s income is of 
much less utility to him than £5 is to the man with £100 
income. Consequently, to give greater definiteness to our 
ideas we have to say that justice in taxation is to be secured 
by inducing “equi-marginal sacrifice,” and this proportional 
taxation obviously fails to do. 

Hence we get the idea of progressive taxation as a better 
approach to the ideal, and in income tax we take a greater 
proportion from higher incomes than from lower. Yet while 
this method causes something nearer equality of sacrifice, it 
fails to attain the ideal, and its failure is due simply to the 
inherent nature of the case. It is true that on the whole, 
as income increases, the utility of the marginal unit of 
income falls. The utility of a sovereign is less to me if 
I have £1000 than if I have only £100. But the extent to 
which the utility falls, the rapidity with which it falls, and 
the regularity or irregularity of its fall, all depend on 
subjective considerations which vary from individual to 
individual, and even vary in the same individual at different 
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times and under different conditions. The level of the 
marginal utility, says one of our clearest exponents of the 
marginal theory, depends on “the relation existing between a 
man’s wants and the resources or provision he has to meet 
them... . The value of an additional sovereign to a rich 
man, for instance, is very small, simply because he has few 
wants that remain unsatisfied. The same is the case if wants 
are what we might call ‘weak.’ To the plain liver, the value 
of the additional sovereign is perhaps as small as to the rich 
man.”! Or take as illustration the case of a single individual 
under varying circumstances. At the £300 level the calls for 
necessary expenditure may be few, and he may be able to 
afford an occasional theatre, or even a trip to the Continent ; 
the marginal utility of his income is relatively low. The same 
individual with a £1000 income may be brought into such 
social connections that he must keep a motor and a man- 
servant, and incur such other additional items of expenditure 
as reduce his surplus and cause even a rise in marginal utilities. 
At the best it cannot be said that even for the single individual 
the fall in marginal utilities with increasing income is either 
regular or continuous ; and the same difficulty occurs a fortiorz 
in the case of different individuals. Thus there is no mathe- 
matical scale of decreased utility with increased wealth. The 
condition of such a mathematical relation would be that there 
was one uniform scale of wants, each of which pressed equally 
on all individuals, and could be satisfied only in a certain way. 
But this condition is absent. 

The result, therefore, is that no single person, no Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, can measure the variations in the marginal 
utilities of the different incomes; these depend on the nature 
of individual wants, standard of living, etc. Therefore no 
person can calculate the amount of sacrifice undergone by 
any individual through the compulsory payment of a certain 
proportion of his income. Hence, even progressive taxation 
may fail to correspond with the diminishing utilities of money 
1 Professor Smart, The Theory of Value, third edition, p. 40. 
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to the richer classes. Wecannot know. Owing to the natur 
of the subject-matter, we are necessarily ignorant whethe 
equality of sacrifice is in any particular case attained by any 
system of taxation. If it is attained, it is more by chance 
than by knowledge. 

B. To return now to the first point. We have seen that 
even by simplifying the problem and assuming that a man; 
money income is all that he holds under the protection of the 
State, any system of taxation must necessarily fail to bring 
about equality of sacrifice, and therefore, on the orthodox 
hypothesis, to embody justice. Much more is this true when 
we remember that the money income of an individual is only 
a part of his true income. In taxation the State lays no 
direct claim upon the many kinds of skill, possessions, talents, 
faculties,’ with the manifold personal wealth that is contained 
in them and is tinged with subjective sentiment.’ The ideal 
is an equal contribution by all of that which they possess, 
But we tax only that form of a man’s wealth which can be 
translated into terms of money. The reason of this is, of 
course, apparent. It is simply that those other things are not 
capable of objective expression, and therefore do not submit to 
the Chancellor’s method. We, therefore, because of the diffi- 
culties, ignore them altogether, and fix our attention on that 
part of his wealth which we can measure. But the imposs- 
bility of measuring those other elements, the impossibility, 
therefore, of assessing them for taxation, is just a proof of 
the impossibility of attaining that justice in a system of 
taxation which is expressed in the term “equal sacrifice.” 
For, obviously, those things are as much part of his wealth as 
the merely material things which we can measure. Obviously, 
again, they are enjoyed by him under the protection of the 
State. By way of illustration it is necessary only to contrast 
the case of the professional man who, in addition to receiving 
an income for his work, gets also enjoyment and satisfaction 


1 And one might add “leisure or enjoyment from occupation.” 
2 Hegel, Philosophy of Right, § 299, note. 
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in every hour of its performance, with the case of the man 
whose work is all toil and drudgery, for whom satisfaction 
from his work is to be represented negatively. Each, we may 
assume, is through his work benefiting society: and yet the 
one receives income plus satisfaction ; the other, little or no 
satisfaction, and probably a smaller income. 

C. If we now revert to our first assumption that in taxa- 
tion we have the sole contribution of the individual to the 
State and make the necessary correction, we shall see that 
from this side also large elements are omitted, and that in 
considering what the individual does for the State we are apt 
to look again only at those things which can be measured in 
money. ‘The accepted ideal of justice in taxation is contribu- 
tion to the State in proportion to one’s capacity to support 
oneself. But the only measure of such sacrifice which the 
State can apply consists in the money contributions in the 
form of taxes. There is no test which can actually gauge all 
the non-monetary contributions of each individual to the good 
of the State. For instance, there is the benefit an individual 
does by being a good citizen, promoting security, furthering 
the industrial work of the State, adding to its knowledge— 
every sacrifice which he makes in accordance with the law. 
On the other hand are the negative contributions of the bad 
citizen, of him who, though perhaps paying a large sum of 
money in taxation, nevertheless by his bad social conduct, by 
his standing in the way of better conditions, may be taking 
more rea] wealth from the community than he contributes to 
it. That is, in practical working we have failed, as we must 
fail, to apply the teaching of the organic theory of society in 
this matter of taxation. Theoretically we have acknowledged 
the truth that the relation of the society to individuals belongs 
to a higher category than the mechanical, that the services 
rendered by the State to the individual are not merely measur- 
able benefits, and that therefore the crude benefit theory of 
taxation is wrong. We have also grasped in theory the 
complementary truth that the relation of the individual to 
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society is also something higher than a mechanical relation, 
that the services actually rendered by the individual to society 
are more than his definite measurable contributions in the Way 
of taxation, and that therefore for a complete expression of 
justice as between individual and State the immeasurable 
contributions would have to be taken into account. The 
individual receives from the State more than this or that 
benefit, but he also gives to the State more than taxes. But 
the measurement of these relative contributions is impossible, 
because they cannot be reduced to quantitative terms. And 
this just means that taxation, which must necessarily be based 
on a measurable foundation, cannot in itself give expression to 
social justice. 

To sum up so far: (1) We have seen that the accepted 
criterion of justice in taxation is ability to contribute to the 
support of the State, this ability being measured by money 
income. (2) This assumes that money income is the sole 
income which a man enjoys. Granting this assumption for 
the moment, we saw that even then no system of taxation 
could express justice because of the varying utilities of money 
to different people, and because there must therefore be 
inequalities of sacrifice as a result of any uniform system of 
taxation. (3) Next we took up the point that money income 
is not the sole wealth of a man; what he enjoys under the 
protection of the State embraces many non-quantitative 
elements which can never be assessed, but which would have 
to be assessed if justice in taxation were to be attained. 
(4) Finally, on the other side, we have seen that neither are 
taxes the only contributions of a man to the community. He 
does other things for its benefit. 

So far, therefore, our conclusion is that if according to 
accepted doctrine justice is to be attained by taxing individuals 
according to their ability to pay, then justice in taxation 
is unattainable. 

The question that remains is whether after all this is the 
true ideal of taxation. 
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It may be of interest first to note that in actual practice 
our Chancellors have departed far from the Smithian maxim, 
and seem to be expressing some new ideal of taxation which 
has not yet received definition. Can we grip it and put it 
into words? The following are a few illustrations of the fact 
that there exist items in our Budgets which do not fall under 
the equal-sacrifice principle. 

A. From the orthodox view it necessarily follows that 
taxation should be raised for revenue only. If it is imposed 
for any other purpose—to penalise a man, for instance, for 
making his income in a particular way, to effect an alteration 
in the distribution of wealth, to improve taste, to benefit 
health, or to elevate morals—then it is introducing an ulterior 
motive, and is not taxation according to ability. Taxation on 
the orthodox view must not be so imposed as to cause one 
man to sacrifice more than another. It should be a money 
levy, based on ability to pay, and therefore it should be for 
revenue only. But, while granting this, our Chancellors have 
introduced into their Budgets various items which are not 
based on the ability criterion. Such, for example, is the 
differential treatment of earned and unearned income.’ Smith’s 
maxim comes down to us from a time when it was conceived 
that the individual was hedged about with rights and that the 
Government should not inquire into the sources of a man’s 
wealth. It was all one whether a man made his money 
breaking stones, inventing engines, writing books, or receiving 


rents. The amount of the income was the sole question with 


which the State had any concern; its source, or the manner 
in which it was made, it had nothing to do with. On this 
view, and on the ability criterion which followed from it, the 
heavier taxation of unearned income is unjustifiable; and we 
must either return to our ability theory and attempt to bring 


1 I am aware that the differential treatment of unearned and earned income 
has been held to be only an extension of the ability principle, on the ground 
that the former is secure and the latter insecure. But any change in economic 
conditions which affects earned also reacts on unearned income. 


Vo. XII.—No. 4. 55 
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about equal sacrifice on the part of all, or we must subsume 
our differential treatment under a new principle. 

B. A second illustration of the introduction of an ulterior 
motive is to be found in the new Land Value Duties imposed 
under the Finance Act 1909-10, with the various exemptions 
allowed according to the uses to which the land is put. This 
is clearly a departure from the simple ideal of taxation on 
the basis of income. 

C. The foregoing items, and possibly some others,’ are 
recent variations. It is perhaps even more striking to reflect 
that while the ability theory was in the heyday of its favour 
there existed simultaneously in our system of taxation two 
distinct measures, namely, the measure of direct and that of 
indirect taxation. The direct method avowedly aimed at the 
application of the principle of the equality of sacrifice. The 
indirect method, a levy on certain common articles of con- 
sumption, expenditure on which is proportionately larger in 
the budget of the poor man than in that of the rich, must have 
prevented the ability principle from working out in practice, 
No matter how nearly the direct system came to embodying 
the criterion of justice, there always remain the indirect taxes 
to disturb our carefully made calculations. It would be absurd, 
of course, to pretend that the two systems, direct and indirect, 
are so arranged as to result in equality of sacrifice on the whole. 

In such ways our legislators have in practice consciously 
departed from the criterion of taxation according to ability. 
They raise the question whether we are to adhere theoreti- 
cally to our old criterion, or to advance to a new principle 
which will embrace and explain the new practice. At any 
rate, we see that our taxation systems have drifted from the 
old ideal. The principle of justice as expressed in taxation by 
ability on a money income basis is given up; or rather, it is 


1 The taxes on the liquor traffic might be cited as cases in point, as in- 
tended to discourage an industry which is socially injurious, But it is possible 
to argue that in such taxes the liquor trade is simply paying an equivalent to 
the State for the monopoly privileges which it enjoys, 
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oly used. as a rough guide and as one principle among a 
number of others. Further, we have seen reason to believe 
that the Smithian maxim of ability would not, even if perfectly 
embodied, yield the desired result. Is there any reason to hope 
that the new practice is more or less consciously following a 
better ideal ? 


II. 


First, 1 think we must grant that the attainment of perfect 
justice in taxation is impossible. Taxation implies measure- 
ment; justice implies the maintenance somehow of certain 
spiritual relations between individuals, single and in groups. 
Hence there are two stumbling-blocks to the expression of 
justice in taxation. (1) We cannot be assured that any 
contribution of wealth to the State by any individual accurately 
measures the services of the State to the individual. (2) We 
cannot be assured that the payments of different individuals to 
the State involve equality of sacrifice on the part of those 
individuals. 

On the other hand, the ability and equal sacrifice ideas are 
the best tests which have emerged, and the only ones which 
give anything like an approximation to justice in taxation. 
Their failure, therefore, suggests that we have been on a wrong 
scent. And, indeed, justice as between individuals and State 
is to be found only in the sum-total of their relations, and not 
in this or that group of relations or activities. Among such 
activities, taxation is only one, and to seek to embody complete 
justice in it on a basis of the present distribution of wealth is a 
waste of energy. But this still leaves open the question of the 
ideal of taxation. What is the end, apart from the financial 
one, which the State ought to aim at in taking compulsory 
contributions from individuals? We have seen reason to 
believe that equality of sacrifice cannot be attained. What 
is our test ? 

Our past theories of the place of taxation in the State have 
all been based on a static ideal. We have said, “ We, as a 
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State, pursue certain activities and perform certain services fg 
the members of the State; the wealth of the State is disty. 
buted in such and such a way among individuals. Thog 
individuals ought, on the basis of the actual distribution, tp 
pay for the State’s services by such contributions as will caus 
each to sacrifice as much as every other, no more and no less” 
We have accepted things as they are, and on this basis have 
tried to make taxation just, and, so far, have left off the quest 
for justice. We have forgotten that justice cannot be curbed 
within the bonds of a system of cash relations. Unlike Socrates 
and his friends, we have looked for it only among our feet and 
have forgotten that it also lies around us. 

The new elements of taxation which I have indicated a 
forming an important part of recent Budgets, when taken 
together yield a new ideal of taxation—the ideal of taxation 
as a dynamic power, which may be used to further social 
justice in its wider sense. Taxation of unearned at a higher 
rate than earned income, however it may work out in detail 
(and that must be tested), is, at any rate, aimed at altering 
things. It gives up the simple ideal of equal sacrifice on the 
basis of existing incomes. It substitutes for it the dynamic 
idea of reducing certain incomes which come to their possessors 
in certain ways. The system of death duties, likewise, has 
departed from the old ideal, and aims at altering the degree 
of wealth of different people. Together these two items are 
aiming at a redistribution of wealth; they are being used asa 
dynamic to bring about a greater expression of social justice. 

Similarly, the revaluation of the land of the country with 
the purpose of imposing taxes on the basis of the new valua- 
tion has in view an economic result. It is, probably, an 
attempt at forcing land into more productive uses. Agail, 
the particular method of obtaining the result is open to 
criticism. But the idea of using taxation as a means of 
changing economic conditions is obviously in the mind of 
our Chancellors. It would seem, therefore, that we have 
substituted a dynamic for a static ideal of taxation. We are 
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giving up the attempt to express an abstract justice within a 
system of taxation based on a distribution of wealth conceived 
to be fixed and eternal. We are substituting for it the attempt 
to use taxation as one instrument among others for furthering 
social justice. It were well that the change should be generally 
recognised, that we should not simply slide into the new 
system unaware of the tremendous change of principle which 
it involves. Are we prepared to throw up our old theory? 
Are we prepared to say that taxation is a proper instrument 
to use for the purpose of changing social relations, even in 
order to bring about a greater realisation of justice in society ? 

If we accept the new ideal we shall have many difficulties 
to face. There are first certain political and personal diffi- 
culties. If we are to use taxation for this purpose, it will be 
necessary to state quite frankly what it is proposed to do; to 
confess that it is being used for “confiscation,” or in order to 
“rob the rich.” And the rich will have to be induced to 
accept the position. Perhaps, after all, that is not an insuper- 
able difficulty. There is at the present time probably a larger 
amount of real social sympathy than at any other time in our 
history ; many a rich man of to-day needs only to be convinced 
that a new measure is of real social value to bring himself 
into line. And the attitude of the Times to the latest Budget 
is significant. 

But there are two somewhat graver troubles. One is, 
that the new ideal would add greatly to the responsibilities of 
the Government, or perhaps of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself—for there is a great difference between the task of 
measuring incomes and proportioning taxation on the basis of 
an accepted ideal, and that of formulating a continuously 
progressive ideal and attempting to work it out. 

And this raises the problem of continuity. If the two 
strongest parties in the State are to stand, the one for social 
change, the other for conservatism in social affairs, then we 
should have the exhibition of successive Chancellors opposing 
each other, each nullifying the work of his predecessor. But 
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recent signs seem to point to the fact that even the traditionally 
conservative party is alive to the need for social reform; anq 
the utterances of the present leader of the Opposition seem ty 
indicate that even on such a measure as the Insurance Act 
the Opposition would think twice before attempting a complete 
reversal of the Government’s policy. 

But the greatest difficulty would be that of defining the 
limit. If taxation can be used to alter the distribution of 
wealth and to effect other social changes, where is the line ty 
be drawn? Several controlling forces will have to be carefully 
watched. I mention only one. It would have to be remem. 
bered that the instrument of taxation used as a dynamic must 
look not only to the redistribution of existing wealth, but 
must consider also the inflowing stream of wealth, which is the 
source of all income. Hence, if it were to be found from a4 
study of incidence that any particular tax resulted in a limita. 
tion of the supply of capital for industrial work, there would 
be a case for reconsidering that tax. We must not kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg. Of course, such an accusation 
as this is more frequently made than substantiated. It js 
connected with the curious assumption that Government 
expenditure is waste. But the point is of importance, and 
would have to be kept in mind. 

Such difficulties, therefore, would arise, but they are not 
insoluble. And, in any case, we must face the situation; we 
must realise that the new system has actually begun, and that 
the change would be not from an old and tried ideal to a new 
and risky one, but from a haphazard system without any 
recognised guiding principle to the conscious acceptance and 
deliberate working out of an ideal which that system already 
implies. 

JAMES CUNNISON. 


WoopsrookE, BirMINGHAM. 
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SCHWEITZER AS MISSIONARY. 
Tur Rev. W. MONTGOMERY, M.A., B.D. 


Dr ALBERT SCHWEITZER is well known to readers of the 
Hissert JournaL as the author of The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus, which a few years ago fluttered the theo- 
logical dovecotes and forced upon us once for all the importance 
of eschatology. Abroad, he is perhaps even more widely 
known as a musical critic of distinction who has written a 
large book on Bach and several smaller studies, has been 
organist to the Paris Bach Society, and has given recitals in 
most of the capitals of Europe. 

He now claims our interest in a new character: as a 
missionary in Equatorial Africa—and, moreover, a medical 
missionary. It is characteristic of the man that, having 
decided to go abroad, he set to work patiently to make him- 
self thoroughly efficient, taking his M.D. at the University 
of Strasburg and going through a post-graduate course in 
tropical medicine in Paris. 

He has now been working for about a year at Lambaréné 
on the Ogowé river, in the Ogooué-Gabun district of the 
region formerly known as the French Congo, but now, I 
believe, officially designated French Equatorial Africa. His 
position is entirely undenominational—to use his own phrase, 
inter-confessional ; but, realising the immense waste involved 
in purely individualistic effort, cut adrift from all organisation, 
he has made, and is fortunate in having been able to make, 


a most practical arrangement. The Mission Kvangélique of 
871 
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Paris—readers of Miss Kingsley’s West African Travels wijj 
recall her somewhat exceptional praise of this mission—gives 
him the use of premises (dwelling-house and hospital building) 
in return for medical services to their staff, both European 
and native. He receives no financial subvention from the 
Society, and his general work among the natives as medical 
missionary is entirely under his own control. As this is q 
point which will interest the readers of this Journal, I quote 
his own words: “The means for the support of the under. 
taking are entirely derived from funds provided by contribu. 
tors of various nationalities and Confessions. I thank them 
from my heart, not only for giving, but for uniting their 
efforts in spite of these divisive barriers, and so making it 
possible that a work which in its essential conception is purely 
humanitarian, international, and inter-confessional, and there- 
fore ‘religious’ in the widest and deepest sense of the word, 
should also be carried out upon those lines.” 

Since going abroad Dr Schweitzer has sent home for the 
benefit of those interested two descriptive letters. They are 
written with his accustomed literary verve, and give the vivid 
impressions of a keen intellect in touch with new conditions, 
But before I begin to quote from them, some readers may 
like to have a glimpse of “the man behind the document.” 
Imagine, then, a tall, handsome, powerfully built man of about 
forty, with an easy, natural manner. He studied in Berlin 
and Paris as well as Strasburg, and his various interests have 
brought him in contact with all sorts and classes of people, and 
led to his travelling over most of the Continent, so that, in 
the favourable acceptation of the term, he is a man of the 
world. An Alsatian by birth, and resident for long periods 
in Paris, he speaks French as readily as German. It need 
hardly be said that he is an interesting talker, but beyond that 
he is one of those men whose personality tells directly. The 
impression which one receives from him, first, last, and all the 
time, is one of immense but well-disciplined energy. In any 
company he would “count,” and in any circumstances would 
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not be negligible. Some of those who have read his books 
with interest have expressed to me their regret that a man of 
his abilities, in taking up missionary work, should not have 
gone to one of the older civilisations, where his intellectual 
powers would have had more scope. Having met him, I do not 
feel this. Brilliant as he undoubtedly is, his intellectual powers 
are less exceptional than his vigour, his power of self-projection. 
And it is among a primitive population that this particular 
quality tells most. ‘The natives,” as my wife remarked after 
first meeting him, “ won’t have a chance with Herr Schweitzer ; 
they'll just have to be converted!” Allowing for the fact that 
a compulsory conversion of a particular type does not enter 
into Schweitzer’s ideals, that remark sums up one’s impression 
admirably. His influence is bound to be immense. 

But it is time that Dr Schweitzer should speak for himself. 
I must not linger over his impressions de voyage, but one or 
two of them may be quoted for their literary quality, or as 
throwing further light on his personality. 

« At two o'clock on the quiet Saturday in Easter week we 
took our places in the train for Paris. When the cathedral 
(of Strasburg] disappeared from view it seemed to me as if I 
were already in a strange land. And yet I had so often looked 
back at it from this point on the line, to accustom myself to 
the thought that I should one day look my last on it fora 
long time.” 

Some such touch of Heimweh is known to every normally 
constituted man, but there is a hint of self-revelation in the fact 
that it had been discounted beforehand in imagination. 

On board the steamer, Schweitzer and his wife found 
themselves the only “new chums” among a company of old 
colonials. It was like being a new boy at school. But one 
gathers that Schweitzer was soon sized up as the right stuff 
when one finds that an army staff-surgeon gave him two hours 
every morning, going over the whole field of tropical medicine 
and detailing his experiments and experiences—Schweitzer 
notebook in hand and profiting by his opportunities. 
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A hint of humour often adds its touch of contrast effec 
to picturesque descriptions. (When the steamer was getting 
under weigh at Teneriffe :) “1 stood in the bows and watche 
the anchor slowly drag itself loose and come up through the 
transparent water. Just then, I noticed a bluish bird whic 
hovered gracefully over the waves ahead of us. A sailor told 
me that it was a flying-fish, Thus I had my first sight of this 
fabulous creature upon the first of April.” 

The following is from the last stage of the journey, on the 
Ogowé river-steamer : 

“Water and primeval forest! Who could properly 
describe his impressions? We feel as if we were dreaming. 
Landscapes from the antediluvian world, such as one has seen 
somewhere in imaginary drawings, here become living reality, 
. . . A heron flaps lazily up-stream, and alights upon a dead 
tree ; small white-and-blue birds hover over the water; high 
above circle a pair of fish-eagles. There! I cannot be 
mistaken. From a palm tree there depend, there swing, two 
monkeys’ tails. And now their owners come into view. This, 
beyond question, is authentic Africa !” 

There is a lively and pleasing little description of his first 
meeting with his fellow-missionaries, which, though I have 
quoted it elsewhere, must not be omitted: 

‘Suddenly I saw a long canoe, paddled by a crew of boys 
who were singing lustily, shoot round the steamer’s bow—s0 
quickly, indeed, that the white man in the stern had barely 
time to duck his head and clear the mooring-rope. This is 
Herr Christol with the junior division of the boys’ school; 
behind comes a boat with Herr Ellenberger, rowed by the 
senior division. The boys had raced with one another and 
the juniors had won, having received the handicap of the 
lighter boat. So they had the honour of rowing home the 
doctor and his wife. The others brought the baggage. What 
bright young faces!” 

Arrived at his destination, Dr Schweitzer was not long in 
getting to work—at first in a disused hen-house by way of 
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dispensary! Plans had been made for a temporary hospital, 
but a little experience convinced Schweitzer that the site 
chosen was unsuitable. There was no one on the spot who 
had authority to alter the arrangement, and it was in fact 
a matter of some delicacy, since Schweitzer is, as has been 
explained above, in a sense the guest of the Mission. 
Fortunately, the meeting of a conference of missionaries at 
a station some seventy kilometres up-stream gave an oppor- 
tunity to get the requisite authority. 

I shall quote the description of the journey to this confer- 
ence, as it is both interesting in itself and brings in several 
points characteristic of the conditions of life and travel. “On 
a misty morning, two hours before daylight, the big canoe 
which was to take Ellenberger, Christol, Ottmann, and 
myself to Samkita pushed off from the landing-stage. In the 
forward part of the canoe we four sat one behind the other, in 
deck chairs. Amidships were stowed our tin boxes, folded 
camp-beds, sleeping-mats, and the crew’s provision of bananas. 
In the after part stood the paddlers, six ina row. They sang 
as they paddled, a song which described where we were going 
to, and who was on board, interweaving with this information 
complaints at being roused so early, and having such a hard 
day’s work before them! We had been perhaps an hour 
under way, the chant of the rowers and the movement had 
just lulled me to sleep, when suddenly the boat brought up 
with a bump upon a tree trunk lying beneath the surface of 
the water. It was held about the centre by a stout branch, 
and swung round upon it in a circle. After a while the 
natives of the nearest village came off through the darkness 
to help us. They took us off, one after another, into their 
boat in order to lighten ours. As I was sitting furthest 
forward, I was the last to move. Scarcely was I out of the 
boat when the bow tilted up, and we were able to back her 
off. ‘This was the father of the load,’ cried the natives; ‘we 
ought to have begun with him !’ 

«“ As we came out of the backwater into the main stream, 
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day was breaking. Along the edge of the great sandbank, 
some three hundred yards ahead of us, I saw some black lines 
moving in the water. At once the chant of the rowers ceased 
as if at a word of command. What we saw were hippopotami 
taking their morning bath. The natives dread them greatly, 
and will make a wide detour to avoid them, since they are 
uncertain-tempered brutes, and will often attack and destroy 
a canoe. 

“I spent a good deal of the time in writing letters, some- 
what irked by the necessity of making sure every moment 
that my sun-umbrella and helmet were protecting my head 
and neck properly, since the rays of the sun were scorching. 

“With the sun the tse-tse fly had come out. Compared to 
it the worst mosquitoes are innocent creatures. The tse-tse 
is half as big again as our common house-fly, which it resembles 
in appearance, except that the wings do not lie parallel to one 
another but are exactly superimposed when folded, and come 
to a point one above the other. It will pierce the thickest 
cloth to get at blood. At the same time it is extremely wary 
and dodges a blow from the hand with great agility. The 
moment it feels that the body on which it has alighted is 
making the slightest movement it darts off at once and hides 
itself on the side of the boat. The flight is noiseless. A small 
whisk is the only thing with which one can protect oneself to 
some extent. The fly is so cautious that it avoids settling on 
a light background on which it would be easily seen. For this 
reason white clothes are the best protection from it. This 
observation I found fully confirmed on the present voyage. 
Two of us were wearing white, the other two yellow. The 
former scarcely had a tse-tse light upon them, the others were 
constantly persecuted. The negroes suffered most. As is 
well known, the glossina palpalis, the disseminator of sleeping- 
sickness, is a species of tse-tse.” 

With the heavily laden boat the journey took longer than 
was expected. “ Instead of being at Samkita, as we had hoped, 
about six, we were overtaken by darkness, lost our way among 
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the sandbanks, and only gained clear water again after round- 
about wanderings. At last, about nine o’clock, a light appeared 
moving along the shore. We called out, and learned that we 
were already abreast of the river-front of Samkita. During 
the last two hours of this night-journey I had been uneasy. 
[ could not help thinking constantly of our poor weary rowers. 
Every time the leader shouted to urge them on it seemed to 
me like a blow falling on an overdriven horse. As I make a 
practice of paddling myself on shorter journeys, I can form an 
idea of what such a long day’s work means.” 

Several points just touched on in this narrative receive 
fuller illustration elsewhere in the letter. For instance, there 
is the chant of the rowers. This is not merely a device to aid 
the rhythm; it is a regular means of spreading news among 
the river-side natives. Schweitzer tells how when he needed 
leaf-mats for the roofing of his hospital he advertised his need 
by telling his patients when on their homeward way to be sure 
and chant loudly the Doctor’s requirements as they passed 
alongside of villages. Sometimes the natives interweave in 
these chants remarks on the character of the various white 
men who live along the river. On one occasion the mission 
made a most successful appointment of a plantation-manager 
whose virtues had become known to the missionaries in 
this way. 

Submerged trees such as the one which so nearly caused 
a serious accident in this case form one of the commonest 
dangers of navigation. When a tree is felled by the river-side 
and the thickest portion of the trunk is sawn off for timber, 
the upper part with its spreading branches is often carelessly 
allowed to float off, and, becoming fixed in a nearly upright 
position, forms a most dangerous snag. 

A still more dreaded though less constant danger is caused 
by the hippopotami. “A missionary formerly stationed at 
Lambaréné used to laugh at the fears of his boatmen and 
urge them to go nearer to the beasts. But once, just as he 
was chaffing them, the boat was suddenly heaved into the air 
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by a hippopotamus which rose beneath it ; and the missionary 
and his crew escaped with the utmost difficulty. Part of the 
bottom of the boat, with the hole which the beast made in 
the thick planking, was afterwards sawn out and kept as a 
memento.” | 

Schweitzer himself on one occasion came to rather closer 
quarters with the beasts than he could have wished. 

Returning late from a river journey, he determined to save 
a two hours’ detour by going through a narrow channel which 
was usually avoided on account of the strong current and of 
its being a favourite haunt of the hippopotami. “ Scarcely had 
we reached the entrance to the narrows when two hippopotami 
rose some thirty yards from us. The rowers urged the boat 
along the further side of the stream, where, however, we had 
to face the full strength of the current. The hippos moved 
parallel to us, swimming along the opposite bank. We could 
only make headway by inches. The whole scene had some- 
thing wonderfully fine and exciting about it. In the middle 
of the current several palm trees which had run aground rose 
out of the water, swaying to and fro like rushes. Along the 
bank the primeval forest stood up like a black wall. From 
above poured down the brilliant moonlight. The rowers 
panted with their efforts and encouraged one another with 
low cries; the hippos raised their monstrous heads out of the 
water and eyed us angrily. The narrow channel was only 
some fifty yards in length, but it was a quarter of an hour 
before we struggled clear of it. A parting roar from the 
hippos urged us on our way. I vowed that I would never 
again boggle at a detour of a couple of hours to avoid these 
interesting beasts. But I should not like to have missed the 
weird beauty of those exciting moments.” 

The fierce power of the tropical sun, and the danger of 
even momentary exposure to it, is illustrated by many 
examples, but perhaps the following curious psychological 
observation of Schweitzer’s brings home the impression to 
us most vividly: “I used formerly to have only two bad 
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dreams, which alternated with one another. One was, that I 
was on the eve of an examination; the other, that I had come 
on parade in civilian dress. Now I have a third—that I am 
out in the sun without my helmet. I have now reached the 
stage of being horrified when I see in the illustrated papers 
pictures of people standing bare-headed in the open air, and it 
always takes me a moment to realise that in Europe white 
men can take such liberties with impunity.” 

There was a passing reference in connection with the tse- 
tse fly to sleeping-sickness. This is one of the most dreaded 
scourges of these regions. It attacks chiefly natives who have - 
been felling timber in the swamps, but it can be spread by 
infection. ‘Though sleeping-sickness is known to Europeans 
as, from its hopelessness, a name of dread, it is probably not 
so generally known that in its second stage it causes intense 
pain. A strongly-built man told Schweitzer that for months 
he had cried every night. As yet, science can only offer 
palliatives; -but these often give sufficient relief to evoke 
much gratitude. Schweitzer finds the disease to be on the 
increase. 

More widespread, and only less dreaded, is leprosy. At the 
first appearance of the reddish patch which usually announces 
its presence, the natives will undertake long journeys to seek 
the doctor’s aid. It will, I believe, be a surprise to many 
non-medical readers to learn to what an extent leprosy, 
though of course, in the strict sense, incurable, responds to 
treatment. As, owing to its Biblical and literary associa- 
tions, its mysterious character, and its comparative rarity 
but occasional occurrence in Europe, this disease has a kind of 
sinister fascination for most of us, I shall give Dr Schweitzer’s 
notes in full: “ Leprosy is by no means a uniform disease. 
There are rapid forms, and others in which the development is 
slow. Here I have generally to do with the latter. In these 
very marked improvement can be effected. The disease is not 
difficult to diagnose when one has seen two or three cases. 
The reddish, sharply-edged patches on the skin are often so 
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characteristic that they cannot be confused with any other 
discolorations which are of frequent occurrence in negroes. A 
very characteristic feature is the insensibility in the middle of 
the patches and in the extremities of the body. While I am 
asking some unimportant questions to distract the attention 
of the patient, I prick with a needle the arms, legs, and 
patches. If it is a case of leprosy, the patient does not 
cry out, but goes on talking as if nothing had happened, 
Of course, in using this means of diagnosis, all nervous 
diseases which cause insensibility must first be excluded, 
The needle must afterwards be most carefully sterilised, 
In advanced cases sores are present. These are surrounded 
by chapped skin. A typical position for a sore is under the 
great toe. In doubtful cases the microscope decides. In 
treatment the drug principally used is Indian chaulmoogra 
oil mixed in the proportion of seven per cent. with ordinary 
oil and taken in teaspoonfuls, the dose being increased at 
intervals of a week. Unfortunately, it has a horrible taste and 
often causes stomachic and intestinal derangements, so that 
its use has to be intermitted. The sores and patches are 
dressed with soaps and unguents containing chaulmoogra oil 
and bound up. As a tonic I give iron and arsenic. A 
permanent cure is not obtainable. From time to time the 
taking of chaulmoogra oil must be resumed. Weakening of 
the general health, and especially indulgence in alcohol, may 
cause serious relapses. But a patient who takes good care 
of himself may in most cases be certain of being little more 
troubled by his disease. There is no possibility here at 
present of isolating the sufferers in leper-villages. I impress 
upon my patients and their families that they must observe 
the necessary precautions, house the sufferers in a separate hut, 
use no object they have touched, and not only wash but boil 
thoroughly every stitch of clothing. If these directions are 
followed, that is no small gain. 

“So far as my experience goes, lepers are the most grateful 
of patients. The story of the ten lepers does not apply to 
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the Ogowé. Here they all come back .. . and gratefully 
press my hand. Sometimes they even make me a present of 
a fowl, and that means a great deal.” 

Among the two thousand different patients treated in the 
first nine months of his work, Schweitzer found practically all 
European diseases represented —even including whooping- 
cough! Heart and lung troubles are extremely frequent, and 
pheumonia supervening upon malaria is often fatal. Ulcers of 
all kinds, often of a malignancy unusual in Europe, are very 
common, and the eggs of the sand-flea (jigger) laid under the 
skin of the foot give rise to painful abscesses which, in the 
absence of proper treatment, often set up mortification. 

In operation cases the mission doctor has of course often 
to face problems that at home would be relegated to a specialist. 
“Lately I had a rare case to operate upon which many a famous 
surgeon might envy. An elderly man living between N’Gomo 
and Lambaréné suddenly felt a swelling as big as your fist 
rising under his lowest rib, rather towards the back, accom- 
panied by sudden pain in the body. ‘That is a rupture,’ he 
said to his friends ; ‘ take me quickly to the doctor, or I’m lost.’ 

“They rowed the whole night, and got to me about ten 
o'clock in the morning. I could only confirm his impression, 
and made up my mind to perform the rarely attempted and 
still more rarely successful operation that same afternoon. 
How willingly would I have left it to an experienced surgeon ! 
It was with trepidation that I went to work. The case 
exhibited all possible complications. When evening came I 
had not finished. For the last sutures Joseph had to hold the 
lamp. The next day I hardly dared to go into the dormitory. 
I expected nothing else than to find the patient dead or dying. 
With hesitating steps I approached the mosquito-netting. 
But immediately there was poked out from it a woolly head 
and cheerfully grinning countenance. ‘Doctor, no more 
stomach-ache, no more stomach-ache!’ At the end of a 
fortnight he was able to return to his village.” 


In his surgical work Dr Schweitzer is ably seconded by his 
Vor. XII.—No. 4. 56 
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wife, who has had a thorough hospital training. “The com. 
pletion of the temporary hospital at last permits the ‘Fray 
Doktor’ to exercise her office freely. In the hen-house which 
hitherto had to serve there was scarcely room for Joseph and 
myself at the same time. The ‘ Frau Doktor’ has the whole 
of the instruments and linens under her charge; she prepares 
for operations and performs the duties of anesthetist. She 
appears punctually at ten o'clock, stays till twelve, and is very 
strict about orderly arrangement. If the bandages are not 
washed at the proper time or a forceps has not been properly 
vaselined, there is a scolding for somebody. Usually it 
Joseph ; but sometimes the Doctor gets a share.” 

“Joseph awaits the stroke of ten with some anxiety. He 
looks upon me, since we are both being trained into orderly 
habits, as to some extent a companion in misfortune. Lately, 
when I was about to move a box of bandaging materials from 
one corner of the room to another, he said earnestly, ‘ Doctor, 
let the thing stay where it is or else we shall get into trouble.” 

Some of the saddest cases, owing to the impossibility of 
proper care in their own homes, are those of insanity. The 
following description makes a vivid impression : 

“« My meeting with one of these unfortunates took place at 
night. I was roused and led out to a palm tree, to which an 
elderly woman had been bound. In front of her, seated round 
the fire, was the whole family. Behind rose the dark wall of 
the primeval forest. It was a wonderful African night, with 
the stars shining brilliantly. 1 ordered the bystanders to loose 
the woman’s hands. They did so hesitatingly and in fear. 
Scarcely was she freed when she sprang at me, trying to 
snatch my lantern and throw it to the ground. The natives 
fled, yelling, in every direction ; and did not dare to approach 
even when the woman, whose hand I had grasped, sat quietly 
down at my bidding, held out her arm for me to make an 
injection, and afterwards followed me into one of the huts, 
where, before long, she fell quietly asleep.” 

Some of the worst cases of mania are attributed by the 
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natives to poisoning, and in some instances Dr Schweitzer has 
got confirmation of this. ‘The fear of being poisoned plays an 
astonishingly large part in native life. “I had lately to treat 
two young women who could neither eat nor sleep and were 
almost in a state of collapse. They had fallen out with their 
kinsfolk, and were constantly expecting to be poisoned. This, 
though they were not living in their own villages. They 
feared they might be poisoned at a distance, without any 
‘medicine’ being actually mixed with their food. I was able 
to quiet their fears; but their countenances, distorted by weeks 
of dread, haunted me for long enough.” 

“It is indeed impossible for Europeans to understand how 
cruel life is for the miserable beings who pass their days in 
fear of being destroyed by fetishes and sorcerers. Only one 
who has seen this close at hand can realise that it is a duty 
laid upon us by the merest humanity to give them a different 
outlook upon life, and deliver them from these delusions. On 
this score the greatest sceptics, were they once face to face 
with the facts, would become supporters of missions.” But 
Dr Schweitzer realises that even under mission influence it 
will take two or three generations for the old beliefs to lose 
their hold. 

An interesting example is given of the persistence of these 
beliefs. The natives of a village near the mission station, who 
are for the most part Christianised, make a practice of going 
every year at a certain season to camp on an island in the 
river in order to fish. It is a kind of tribal festival. Schweitzer’s 
native hospital assistant, Joseph, belongs to this village, and 
he is very fond of fishing ; Schweitzer offered him, as a great 
treat, a day’s holiday on the opening day of the festival. To 
his surprise, Joseph showed no enthusiasm. On being ques- 
tioned, he explained that on the opening day libations of 
brandy and offerings of tobacco were cast into the water to 
propitiate the river demons. One year, when this was omitted, 
a woman got entangled in the nets and was drowned. So 
the practice was resumed, and anyone who opposed or laughed 
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at it was liable to be poisoned by the witch-doctors, who 
still secretly exercise their profession. So Joseph’s fishing 
expedition was postponed to another day. 

Some further examples of native beliefs suggest that as 
time goes on Schweitzer will be able to make a valuable 
collection of anthropological material. 

The native theory of disease is of a beautiful simplicity, 
Every malady which is not due to an evil spirit is caused by 
a “worm.” (Does this indicate a transition from a purely 
mythological to a pseudo-scientific stage of belief ?) 

“If they are asked to describe their condition they relate 
the history of the worm—how it was first in the legs, then 
went into the head, from there migrated to the heart, pro- 
ceeded thence to the lungs, and has finally settled in the 
stomach. All medicines are understood to be directed against 
the worm. If colic has been eased with tincture of opium, 
the patient comes next day with a beaming countenance to 
announce that the worm has now been driven out of his 
body but has taken up a position in his head and is gnawing 
his brain; and I am now to give him the specific for ‘ worm 
in the head’! 

“The conviction is still widely prevalent that it is possible 
to acquire possession of superhuman powers. He who has 
the right fetish can do anything. One of the most important 
of these fetishes is the skull of a man killed for the purpose, 
more especially the parietal bones. In the case of a murder 
committed recently within two hours of the mission station, 
it was held to be established that this had been the motive. 
I myself am the proud possessor of a fetish of this kind. The 
main part of it consists of two long oval-shaped pieces cut 
out of a human skull and dyed with some red colouring 
matter. The former owner and his wife had both been in 
ill-health for several months, suffering tortures from sleep- 
lessness. The man several times heard a voice in a dream 
which revealed to him that he would never be cured until 
he took the fetish, which he had inherited from his father, 
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to Mr Haug, the missionary at N’Gomo, and followed 
his directions. In the end he did as he was commanded. 
Mr Haug sent him on to me, and made me a present of the 
fetish. ‘The man and his wife were under treatment for 
several months, and went away considerably improved in 
health.” 

The finding in prehistoric burial-grounds of skulls from 
which such portions have been removed has been supposed, 
Schweitzer recalls, to indicate that the operation of trepanning 
was practised in those far-off days. Is it not more probable 
that the portions of bone were removed after death for use as 
fetishes ¢* 

But Schweitzer’s own claims as a magician rest on more 
solid grounds than the possession of a fetish. The wonders of 
modern surgery leave magic limping in the rear. The thing 
which impresses the natives most is the use of anesthetics. 
The girls in the mission school write letters to those in a 
school in Europe. In one of these letters you may read: 
“Since the Doctor came here, wonderful things are happening. 
First he kills the sick people; then he cures them; then he 
raises them to life again.” What larger reputation could a 
wonder-worker desire ? 

There are many more passages that invite quotation, but 
enough has been said to show how great, in such circumstances, 
are the opportunities of a man of unconquerable energy with 
the gift of healing and the will to serve. 


W. MONTGOMERY. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


1 This, however, is a moot point. Dr Rivers, the well-known anthro- 
pologist, informs the present writer that some of the South Sea Islanders have 
been found to practise the operation on the living subject for curative purposes 
—in a community which fights with clubs the occasion frequently arises. This 
fact goes some little way to confirm the prehistoric operation theory. 














THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DEATH. 


CASSIUS J. KEYSER, 


Professor of Mathematics, Columbia University. 


THE question is so vast that time would fail me, even if 
competence did not, to bring this matter with all its bearings 
into the full light of reason, and we shall have to be content 
with the twilight or the dawn. 

At the outset we have to own that in the literature of the 
subject, despite its eloquence, its pathos, and its wisdom, there 
is found but little to further our enterprise, for in that immense 
literature reason has played an obscure and subordinate réle. 
Now and then, in the long course of time, and more or less 
distinctly, her voice has indeed been heard, as in the beautiful 
words of Plato, in the brave words of Lucretius, in the consol- 
ing words of Paul; but, in the main, the literature of death is 
a literature of grief and dread, of morbid fancies, of wayward 
speculation ; and, sadly enough, in the feeling and imagination 
of a great majority of our fellow men and women, death still 
remains in the primeval tangle of mystery and fear and demons 
and dreams. After the long lapse of ages, it still is true that, 


*‘ Imagination’s fool, and error’s wretch, 
Man makes a death which nature never made : 
Then on the point of his own fancy falls, 
And feels a thousand deaths, in fearing one.” 


In trying to approach the subject in a rational frame of 
mind I am sustained by no faith in the omnipotence of reason, 


I am sustained by no belief that reason is competent or 
886 
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destined to extend the dominion of its light throughout the 
whole sphere of our experience and psychic life. Of this 
sphere it is clear enough that the field of what is rational, the 
great domain of reason, is not indeed the whole, but is only 
a grand division ; for in the domain of reason are found many 
phenomena that seem to intimate more than dimly the exist- 
ence of zones above and beyond-its borders. Within its own 
sphere, however, the aim, the sacred obligation, the high and 
holy office of reason is to see things as they are. Therein is 
the hope that sustains our present meditation. For reason 
there is no way of conquest except the way of illumination, 
and over death it seeks no victory save that which may come 
through understanding. Hope of other victory there is none. 
And so we ask: In the light of reason, what is the spiritual 
significance of death ? 

Unless I am mistaken, the answer to the great question 
will ultimately be found where, strangely enough, it has least 
been sought: namely, in the relations of our life to the 
familiar fact of its termination. It may be, as millions of 
souls have fondly hoped, that death is the portal of an 
eternal life. Wedo not know. It may be, as other millions 
have dared to believe, that death is a station of transfer in a 
long and winding course of transmigration destined to issue 
at length in a blest state of everlasting extinction. We do 
not know. We do know that death is not the penalty or the 
effect of an ancient disobedience. We know that it is not a 
monster to be feared, or a god to be placated, or an eternal 
and dreamless sleep, for sleep is a state and a function of life. 
What death is, if we may trust its plainest aspect, is very 
simple: it is the end of life; a death is the end ofalife. By 
life I do not mean a thing of conceptual fabrication. I do 
not mean here a static abstraction composed of a few beati- 
tudes detached by thought from reality, formed into a kind 
of strand and then drawn out to stretch, colourless and cold 
and thin as an ether thread, throughout the eons of endless 
time-to-come. Neither do I mean a life form or principle that 
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may transcend all temporal vicissitudes including births anq 
deaths. I narrow the problem. I mean this present life 
which no sceptic denies or doubts. I mean the great cop. 
crete and throbbing life that we know by living it here in the 
body upon the earth. How immense it is! How immeasy. 
able and manifold and inexhaustible its riches ! 

There are moments when it seems but a little thing, 
There are moments when our sense of reality is dim, when 
recollection has relaxed its hold, and our vision of life, the 
spell of its morning and the glory of its noontime gone, 
contracts and fades in the gloaming of its eventide. In such 
a mood we love to liken life to 


** A Moment’s Halt—a momentary taste 
Of Being from the Well amid the Waste.” 


In such a mood we like to fancy that we are such stuff as 
dreams are made on, and it is soothing to say our little life is 
rounded with a sleep. In these melancholy moments it is 
sweet to hear it said that “life is only an episode between 
two eternities of death”; that man, born of woman, is of few 
days and full of trouble, that he fleeth as a shadow and con- 
tinueth not; that “ Life is a narrow vale between the cold 
and barren peaks of two eternities”; that it is only “ a short, 
shadowy, and winding road on which we travel for a little 
while, from the cradle, with its lullaby of love, to the quiet 
wayside inn where all at last must sleep.” There are moments, 
I admit, when our hearts cry out, Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity. For, like a great spirit, like a great man, life is great 
enough to be capable, when it will, of seeing itself as small. 
The selective instinct of the poet is in us all. We know how 
to confine our attention to some minor chord or melody amid 
the rolling billows of an orchestral harmony, or to note only 
some lurid flash among the manifold wonders of a raging 
storm. Yet the artistry by which one aspect, singled out 
from an infinite variety, is made to fill the eye, does not really 
deceive us. We know that our mournful moods are but 
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momentary, as fleeting shadows, or the “flowing purple” of 
asea. We know that the melancholy sentiments engendered 
in them are only the poignant elements of a life which no 
in the poetic formulation, no single generalisation however sublime, 



































easur. can contain. No, the life we have is not a little thing. It 

is great, ineffably great, defying definition, immeasurable in 
thing, its magnitude, countless in its dimensions, in wonders abound- 
when ing everywhere ; all that perception can sense, all that emotion 
», the can feel, all that memory can hold of the past or prophecy 
gone, foretell, all that imagination can create or reason understand, 


such all that is without or within: the “great, wide, beautiful 
wonderful world,” the glory of day, the mystery of night, the 
spangled heavens, the cycle of the seasons, hope and yearning 
and sorrow and love, the splendours of art, the voices of 
literature and song, the meditations of philosophy, the 
ff as achievements of knowledge, visions of the infinite, dreams of 
fe is immortality. Such is the Life of which the End is called 
it is Death. 


veen Our question is: What is the significance of the End? 
few To be significant at all is, of course, to be significant for life, 
20n- for, if there were no life, there could be no significance. It is, 
-old then, plain that the meaning and worth of mortality must be 
ort, sought in the nature and properties of life: it is evident that 
ttle to discern and to estimate the spiritual significance of death 
niet we must ponder the relations of life to the simple fact of its 
nts, termination: we must ask what life would be if death were 
| is not. We are not practised in such reflection. In our every- 
eat day experience, processes that continue for a time and then 
all, come to an end are so common and so familiar that the 
ow abstract principle of termination, though the world of reality 
nid is riven by it, is, for the generality of men, not impressive. 
aly Nevertheless, in connection with our present inquiry, the 
ng familiar fact that our lives are things that, sooner or later, 
ut cease to be, demands the most attentive consideration. For 
lly it means that life, notwithstanding the greatness of it, not- 


withstanding it is truly illimitable in many.regards, is yet, in 
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one important respect, a finite thing. This finiteness of life 
its temporal finitude, is, for our quest, a fact of supreme 
importance. For, owing to a radical insight of modem 
science, we know at length that the distinction of finite and 
infinite is very profound, deep as the nature of being, cleaving 
the world: we know that the difference between the peculiar 
properties of what is finite and the peculiar properties of what 
is infinite is a radical difference, not to be obliterated or 
annulled, and fatal for thought to disregard. Unfortunately, 
this scientific doctrine, although it reaches the very marrow 
of our theme, is too abstract and difficult for further develop- 
ment here. I have mentioned it in order to signalise its 
bearing as at once suggesting and supporting the thesis which 
I wish now to submit briefly for consideration. The thesis, 
which is simple, is neither remote nor difficult to grasp. It 
is that the values of life are values characteristic of mortal 
life: it is that the temporal finitude of life is essential to its 
worth: it is that, were it not for death, if life did not end, if 
it were a process of infinite duration, it would be devoid of 
the precious things that make us yearn for its everlasting 
perpetuation. 

To be immortal, a life must be eternal—it must be a life 
that never was born. Birth, it is true, was often allowed in 
the olden time to the gods of poesy and myth, but these were 
not immortal. The born divinities have passed away. “Isis 
no longer wandering weeps searching for the dead Osiris”; 
Woden and Thor are now only names of days; and the 
summit of Olympus is but a barren mountain-top. Even if 
immortal lives could spring from birth, we should not be 
obliged to credit or assume a destined extinction of the sun 
in order to make it clear that Earth could not be the home of 
an ever-increasing race of immortal beings, for the resources 
of Earth are limited, and birth would have to cease. Death, 
then, is essential to birth. 

But in saying that 
“ Our birth is nothing but our death begun,” 
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the poet was profoundly mistaken. Doubtless our birth is 
death begun, but it is infinitely more: it is, with death, 
the condition and source of holy and beatific things that 
characterise the life that intervenes. Our human speech, if 
it were without the tender and sacred words it has from 
death, would ill befit a life-loving race of mortals. The 
precious associations that cluster about the words friendship, 
love, husband, wife, father, mother, parent, child, brother and 
sister, youth and age, flourish and bloom only in the heart of 
a life that begins and ends. But it is not only in these 
common goods of life, not only in the humbler joys that 
bless us all from day to day, that the spiritual significance of 
mortality may be discerned. More subtly, indeed, but not 
less certainly is it manifest also in the austere felicities of the 
higher reason: visions of the infinite, the swift march of time, 
the irrevocableness of the past, the eternality of truth, the 
inexorableness of cosmic law, the imperturbability of nature’s 
gaze upon the struggles and strifes of men, the unbroken 
silence of destiny—all these solemn beatitudes of reason and 
meditation derive their poignance from the transitoriness of 
the life that contemplates them. Nay, whatsoever is dearest 
in the sphere of owter sense—the beautiful garment of the 
external world, the wondrous drama of the revolving year, 
alternation of day and night, of morning and eventide, ocean’s 
voice, and ‘“ the rhythmic sighing of the wind”; whatsoever is 
highest and holiest in the sphere of inner sense—the tenderness 
and piety of art, the mellowness of wisdom, the serenity and 
peace of renunciation, charity, mercy, and service; all the 
sacred values that constitute life a priceless boon are subtly 
bred in the all-pervasive sense of its temporal finitude. Death 
is not the tragedy of life ; it is a limitation of life, essential to 
its beatitudes ; the tragedy is that, if it were not for death, life 
would be void of worth. 

Just because tragedy is thus throned in the nature of 
things, just because it has its seat in the very citadel of con- 
tradiction between what we would and what we may, there is 
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possible for reasoning beings a discipline of spirit releasing 
from the rule of Destiny and the reign of Fate. On the one 
hand, no life at all; on the other, mortal life so good as ty 
make us crave for its everlasting perpetuation ; of these two 
options, perhaps, sole alternatives of azoic time, man may win 
a vision of the better and ratify in gratitude and gladness 
the life-creating choice of precreative Will. To the level 
of such approval ascends the mount of moral discipline. The 
summit attained, we have such freedom as the nature of 
reality allows. 


“ Not all is clear, but this we see : 
The living die that Life may be, 
Life, the bloom of Being ; 
Beneath the high and stern Decree 
Abideth still deep mystery, 
Deeper than mortal seeing. 


Amidst the dark a golden gleam, 

A truth austere, profound, supreme ; 
A life not under Death’s decree 
Were void of human dignity.” 


Death, a law of life, must indeed be fulfilled. We may 
fulfil it “like a quarry slave at night, scourged to his dun- 
geon,” or “like one who wraps the drapery of his couch about 
him” in conscious willingness to fulfil the law and enter the 
darkness so that the world of being may continue to own and 
bless the light of life. To none but mortals is it given thus 
to die, willingly surrendering all to perpetuate the dignity of 
a world.’ 


CASSIUS J. KEYSER. 


CotumBi1a UNIVERSITY. 


1 An Address delivered at the Annual Commemoration of the Dead in 
Columbia University. The Address concluded with a remarkable poem by 
the author.—Ep. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


N.B—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


“CHANGING RELIGION.” 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1914.) 


Me J. Artuur Hix and I have been fellow-members of the Society for 
Psychical Research since its very earliest days over thirty years ago, and it 
is therefore not surprising that I read with deep interest and approval 
much of his striking article on this subject in your current issue. The 
fact, however, that we have been guided in our religious ideas by the same 
influences for so long seems to impel me to express my inability to agree 
with his final conclusions. I will follow his classification in the evaluation 
of Mysticism : 

Firstly, that an analogy may be found between the exaltation produced 
by alcohol and other drugs, and that produced by religious experience. 

Secondly, that Mysticism does not stand the pragmatic test, inasmuch 
as it does not produce the more solid and reliable types of character. 

(1) We should anticipate, a priori, that there must be some fallacy here ; 
at any rate, those who knew Hannah Whitall Smith, whose experience is 
taken as typical, feel a little shocked in hearing her experience compared 
with drunkenness. I was not, unfortunately, one of her intimates, but I 
belong to circles which touched hers, and I know her life in outline and in 
detail extremely well. For brightness, sweetness, strength of character, 
courage and patience in trouble, intellectual vivacity, and all that we 
associate with happiness, well-being, and blessing to mankind, she was, to 
old age, a signal example. ‘There must be something wrong in the analogy 
between her emotions and those of the victim to opium or drink, and I 
think I can explain that error. 

The great mystical religious leaders, from Buddha to George Fox, 
were men in whom met two entirely distinct streams of faculty, namely, 
that of communion with God and that which we call psychic, showing 
893 
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itself in visions or “mediumistic” phenomena. It is the separateness of 
these two kinds of faculty upon which I insist. The religious sense, 
communion, a life-giving experience of prayer, a consciousness of the 
Divine presence, a realisation of man as the vehicle of God and of commo 





life as aureoled with a rainbow glory behind—these are Mysticism.  Isay 
Penington, one of the founders of Quakerism, possessed these things, o 
rather they possessed him, but he never had a vision. On the other hand, 
psychic susceptibilities seem to be, as Mr Hill will agree from our Society; 
experience, wholly unconnected with morality, or elevation of characte, 
or intellectual ability, or anything whatever that we can put our finger 
upon. They are unaccountable and unrelated to other qualities. By 
when, as in the case of George Fox, they are found in a man also of 
strong religious gifts, we have the religious leader. It is these cases of 
the double gift which fill William James’s striking work on the Varietie 
of Religious Experience, on which Mr Hill relies so much. His cases ar 
all those where the psychic and the mystic are combined. Some of then 
are not high ethically, some are almost pathological, all are abnormal, 
His book might more fitly have been entitled The Psychic Mystics of th 
World. So that I feel bound to protest against religious people being 
identified with the visionary nun who could not be of any use in the kitchen, 
and with all such characters. 





We can now, perhaps, more clearly approach the parallelism betwee 
the saint and the drunkard. Mr Hill will remember the illustration of 
our common friend and master, F. W. H. Myers, in an early volume of 
the Proceedings, where he attempted to plead on behalf of multiple 
personality that it need not necessarily be morbid or insane. He pointed 
out that slates will split in exactly the same lines of cleavage whether 
they are done deftly by the quarryman’s chisel, or whether they are dove 
blindly by the blasting explosion; so it would appear to me that a sens 
of exaltation and well-being, which is common to the saint and to the 
sinner, may arise from such different causes that one does not discredit 
the other. A villain is happy because he has committed a murder, 4 
good man is happy because he has saved a life. Is their common happi- 
ness any argument to prove that destroying a life is much the same thing 
as saving it? 

(2) With regard to the pragmatic test of moral consequences, one is 
bound to agree with Mr Hill that the fruits of revivals and the professon 
of religion cannot be proved to be more possessed of the strenuous virtues 
than those outside the borders of churches. At any rate, there would ke 
wide difference of opinion on the point, and experiences would greatly differ. 
If we took a large enough basis for our induction I am inclined to think 
that, after all, the churches and chapels would win, but I do not press that 
opinion. What I am concerned to say is that the emotional revivalistic 
type of chapel-goer selected by Mr Hill by no means covers those whom 
we are discussing. Professor James's contrast between the once-born and 
the twice-born appears to me to be a distinction superficial rather than 
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profound. I incline to the view that the once-born and the twice-born 
reach much the same goal in the end, but that one class approaches it 

ually and the other catastrophically. It is, therefore, not a matter for 
surprise that the gradually evolved souls are more stable in temperament. 
It would, I think, have been fairer if Mr Hill had asked whether the 
co-religionists of Hannah Whitall Smith were reliable in keeping their 
engagements and paying their debts; for the Society of Friends, after all, 
represents the one attempt at permanently organised Mysticism which has 
had any long history in Western Europe. If he had done so I should not 
have feared his reply. On the whole, mystics are the most practical of 
mankind, from William Penn to Florence Nightingale. 

Lastly, I must plead that intellectual development cannot be taken as 
the modern equivalent of religious experience ; religious emotion cannot 
“appear as intellectual energy.” To the recital of the victories of science 
there is an ancient reply: “ Knowledge grows, love is.” That is, it is in 
the nature of the intellect to classify and to understand more and more ; 
it is in the nature of fellowship with God to be always essentially the 
same. After all, eating and drinking have remained essentially the same 
always, and that was our Lord’s analogy: “‘ He that eateth me, even he 
shall live by me.” It is doubtless very striking to say, “ Religion in the 
mystical sense is bankrupt, for in the twenty-six centuries between Gotama 
and Hannah Smith it has no progress to show.” It would be equally 
striking, doubtless, to ask whether the average modern Don is wiser than 
Socrates. But, seriously, does anyone doubt that religion has immensely 
progressed in purity and in wisdom since the days when it was identified 
with cruelty, ignorance, and persecution, with idolatry and barbaric ritual, 
and when the priest was the greatest enemy of mankind ? 


Joun W. GraHam. 
Datton Hai, MANcHESTER. 





“ SELF-SACRIFICE.” - 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1914, p. 260.) 


Proressor Bai.ure’s otherwise very masterly and exhaustive essay on 
“Self-sacrifice” is open, in my opinion, to some serious criticisms. It seems 
to leave behind an impression in the reader’s mind that on the lower levels of 
life altruistic springs of action are wholly alien to the self, and that there 
is an absolute chasm here between the individual moral good and the 
social good which can be bridged over only by an external “conception of 
collective life,” and that love is a phenomenon to be found only on the 
exalted plane of the religious life. 

He says that an individual “ cannot sacrifice his highest good” (p. 262, 
par. 2), and again that self-sacrifice “clearly means the real loss of a 
personal good” (p. 264, last par.). Only one inference is possible from 
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these statements : viz. that the loss of a real moral good is consistent with 
the attainment of one’s highest moral good. Is not this a contradiction jn 
terms? This highly paradoxical position can be justified only on one 
assumption—and this the writer seems to ignore—namely, that our moral 
perspective is variable: what is a real good in one set of circumstances js 
not so in another. To the mother who sacrifices her health in attending 
a sick child, the health of the child is a more real good than her own 
health, though her own health is a good which she fully values in other 
circumstances ; the care for personal health, a worthy spring of action to 
her in ordinary circumstances, is sacrificed at the altar of parental affection 
with which in particular she identifies herselt now. This is the only way 
out of the difficulty. That for which the sacrifice is made and that which 
is sacrificed cannot be both real goods to the person at the same time and 
in the same sense. 

Professor Baillie seems to use the terms “good” and “evil” in their 
absolute and not relative senses. He says that “what is abandoned is not 
evil” (p. 265). But the truth is that what is given up is not always and 
under all circumstances an evil, though certainly it is so as compared with 
the object of sacrifice. Otherwise the act could not be morally justified. 

Professor Baillie himself sees the paradox, but the solution which he 
offers is far from satisfactory. ‘The conception of collective life,” with 
its corollary “‘that the welfare of the whole is prior in value to the good 
of the individual” (p. 270), is, according to him, “a moral explanation” of 
self-sacrifice. But, stated as it is, this view is no other than “ the attitude 
of the dramatist or the historian or the religious mind” which he apparently 
repudiates, and it is not the view of the moral agent himself which alone 
ought to count here. From the standpoint of the moral agent himself, 
the welfare of the whole cannot be prior to his own good, unless the 
former is shown to be identical with his own highest good, and the latter 
means simply a comparatively lesser good to himself—nay, a positive evil 
when an actual conflict arises. For, according to Professor Baillie’s own 
statement referred to above, his highest good cannot be sacrificed. The 
truly moral antithesis in self-sacrifice is not that between the good of the 
individual and that of the society, but that between his own greater and 
lesser good. The other view would logically lead to what with Dr Sidgwick 
is a hopeless and irreconcilable “ dualism of practical reason.” 

Love, again, is not, as he seems to think, an exclusive possession of the 
religious mind, but present in all grades of moral life in varying degrees in 
its different forms of parental affection, filial love, compassion, reverence, 
patriotism, and love of humanity. And whichever of these might prompt 
us to the deed, an act of self-sacrifice to be morally justified must be an 
act of “ self-completion.” 

Surges Cu. Durr. 


Cotton Co.ttece, Gaunati, Inp1a. 
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“THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY CHRIST.” 


(Hibbert Journal, April 1914, p. 583.) 


May I be allowed a few remarks with reference to Professor Warfield’s 
attice on “The Twentieth-Century Christ” in the Hibbert Journal for 
April, especially as he attributes to me a view of the Incarnation which 
Ido not hold—a view, of which he thinks it might be said that “only 
one who has himself suffered a kenosis of his understanding” can possibly 
welcome it? One cannot willingly lie under the imputation of such a 
calamity, even though those holding the view are at the same time 
described as “ men of brilliant parts.” Although I do not hold that view 
myself, I cannot help saying that Professor Warfield is scarcely fair in 
his description of it. So far as I have read, no recent maintainer of a 
kenosis believes that “the Son of God in becoming man abandoned His 
Deity, extinguished it, so to speak, by immersing it in the stream of 
human life”; but only that He laid aside whatever was incommensurate 
with the human condition. In the representation quoted we have only 
Professor Warfield’s interpretation of their view. 

As I have said, however, I do not myself share the belief in a temporal 
kenosis, but have repeatedly criticised and rejected it, chiefly on ethical 
grounds. But it seems to me impossible that God can appear as a man— 
be born into the world as a little child, etc.—without presupposing, not a 
temporal, but an eternal kenosis of the absolute Divine. Creation, or 
Evolution, itself involves, I think, such a Divine kenosis. God as He 
becomes immanent for the Creation cannot be the same as God in His 
transcendency. I therefore hold that, while a kenosis at a definite point 
of time is to be rejected, an eternal kenosis must be maintained for 
Creation itself, and that the appearance of God in Christ in time is the 
result of the progressive Divine self-realisation in the Divinely intended 
human form. It is the outcome of a process of natural and spiritual 
evolution or development, not of the laying aside of Divine attributes at 
some moment of time. The gradual realisation of the ideal of an 
organism seems the best analogy. ‘The doctrine of Evolution enables us 
to understand in a way that was impossible to the earlier theologians how 
God could become manifest in Christ. St John’s Gospel declares that 
the Logos was in the world, the principle of its life, prior to His appear- 
ance in the flesh. This view gives us, not “the mere man” of whom 
Professor Warfield speaks (who has really no actual existence anywhere), 
but God in Christ in the only way in which God can appear as human. 
If I may venture an illustration, let us take a flower, say a beautiful rose ; 
let that in its full bloom represent God to us. If that rose is to perpetuate 
and multiply itself, it must pass out of that form of its existence into that 
of the seed—very unlike that of the beautiful rose. But when the 
evolution of that seed has been completed we behold the rose again in all 
its beauty and fragrance. Some blooms may be less perfect than others, 
Voi. XII.—No. 4. 57 
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which is just what we see in the history of religions: the perfect bloom, 
the full manifestation of God in humanity, is what we behold in Christ; 
it is truly God we have in Him under the limitations of humanity. As 
St Paul teaches, all things were created “in Christ” as the ideal; so that 
when the Creation reaches its highest point, as it did in Jesus, that ideal, 
which was eternal in God, becomes expressed. We have in Him the 
Eternal Divine Life in human form. 

Of course, the process was not a merely mechanical one, and its 
culmination was the result of Divine spiritual influences. In the personal 
life of Christ, crowned by the complete self-sacrifice of the Cross, there was 
such a unison with the spirit and will of the transcendent Father as made 
God and man one in Him. We can see here the immanent coming into 
union with the transcendent. 

No question of “two natures” arises here. Professor Warfield says 
that “ the alternative of the two natures is, of course, one nature; and this 
one nature must be conceived, naturally, either as Divine or human.” But 
surely there is another alternative, viz. that the “two natures” were one 
in Christ, in so far as the Divine can be expressed in a human form, 
Christianity holds that God is essentially an ethical Being, that His 
“nature” is not something semi-physical, as some of the old theologians 
seem to have imagined it; God is Love; and if He be, even ideally, the 
Father of men, human nature cannot be ethically and essentially different 
from or opposed to the Divine nature, but the Divine must be the ideal 
of the human, as Jesus plainly taught. Although under bodily limitations 
all the Divine attributes cannot find expression, the essentially Divine—the 
infinite Love that God is—can be and was manifested in Christ. 

Professor Warfield holds by what he calls the Chalcedonian “settle- 
ment.” But that was far from being a “settlement” even for the time. 
As Mosheim remarks, “ the remedy proved really worse than the disease,” 
and there “arose deplorable discords and civil wars, whose fury and 
barbarity were carried to the most excessive and incredible lengths.” If 
the Christian Church has accepted the decision of an early Council—packed 
as these Councils often were and dominated by imperial authority—as a 
“settlement” of one of the highest Christian questions, one can only say 
that it is a pity. 

The twentieth century needs a Christ in whom both God and man 
can be seen in their truth. But what puzzles men, and often turns them 
away from the whole subject, is, how Jesus Christ, who was certainly truly 
man, could be at once the man who prayed to and obeyed God and at the 
same time the God to whom He prayed and whom He obeyed. If they 
open the New Testament they find Jesus always distinguishing between 
Himself and “God.” In the Fourth Gospel He says, “The Father is 
greater than I.” To confound Christ with “the Father” would be a lapse 
into an old, exploded heresy. 

Professor Warfield speaks of the “two natures” in the Person of Christ 
as “a mystery.” It is more than a mystery: it is an impossible concep- 
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tion, if the real manhood of Christ is to be held intact. It is the true 
gurce of the “humanitarianism” which he deplores. But if we see God 
as He became immanent, gradually, in the course of man’s spiritual de- 
velopment, realising or finding expression for the Divine Life in human 
form, we can understand how the man in whom He thus appears must 
look outside Himself to the transcendent Father, and yet be the manifesta- 
tin of that God and Father in His ethical truth in human form. To 
have God ethically manifested is to have Him essentially—ontologically— 
manifested, as far as the human form can be a manifestation of God. 

The doctrine of the “two natures” tends to hide from men—has 
hidden from many, we may truly say—that which most of all needs to be 
sen in Christ. Our greatest requirement is to see not only God, but man, 
in the ethical truth of his life in union with God revealed in Christ. Man’s 
true nature could only be known when its Divine ideal was realised. What 
is most needed is to see that what was manifested in the life of Christ— 
unique though it was—is something which can in its essence be realised in 
all men. It is in the possession of human hearts by the spirit and life of 
Christ that the hope of the world lies. The theology which makes Christ 
“a mystery ” blinds men’s eyes to the real, practical significance of Christ, 
to that which the New Testament declares to be the purpose of the Divine 
manifestation in Him, that Christ should be “ the first-born among many 
brethren,” He to whom all are to be “ conformed.” Such would not be 
possible, unless the union of Christ with God were in its essential character 
of a type that can be realised in all men, through the indwelling Spirit 
that proceeds from God through Jesus Christ. 

W. L. Watxker. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Prorgessorn G. DAWES HICKS. 


Reapers of Dr Bosanquet’s Gifford Lectures will remember the frequency 
of his references to the work of Professor Varisco, entitled J Massimi 
Problemi. An English translation of this book by Mr R. C. Lodge has 
now appeared, and is published in the well-known Library of Philosophy, 
edited by Professor Muirhead, under the title of The Great Problems 
(London: G. Allen, 1914). The form of idealism which in broad outlines 
is presented in the volume has been developed by the author in various 
special fields of inquiry in a series of treatises beginning with that named 
Scienza e opinioni, issued in 1901. Professor Varisco’s metaphysical theory 
resembles in many respects modes of thought with which we in this country 
have long been familiar. By somewhat hasty and dubious steps he reaches 
the conclusion that the same “something” is implicit in everything as 
an essential constituent, and that, since this “something” is absolutely 
simple, the whole of it is in everything, whilst conversely everything is 
implicit in it. This “something” is what the writer calls Being— 
the element or characteristic common to everything. Being, however, 
pure and simple, means the absolutely indeterminate. But apart from 
its determinations, the indeterminate has no existence. Determinations, 
therefore, are essential to Being, and the variation of the universe has its 
root in an intrinsic requirement of Being. Being gives rise spontaneously 
to centres of spontaneity or monads; and the monads, as determinations 
of the one Being, are included in it. Corporeal bodies are groups of 
monads, bound together by laws other than the unity of consciousness— 
that is to say, by causal laws which have their ground in the unity of 
Being. A monad is raised to the status of a conscious subject through the 
formation of a body so constituted as to permit one of its monads assuming 
a central and controlling position in regard to the rest, and in order that 
this subject should develop into a rational personality a still finer bodily 


organisation and a suitable environment are requisite. Life and conscious- 
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ness are not the products of mechanism, but they are evolved in the womb 
of mechanism, and they continue to be dependent upon it. The universe 
has always included, and will always include, sentient and thinking 
subjects, but it is not itself capable of being regarded as a higher 
organism which continuously develops in time. Purposiveness is certainly 
implicit in Being, yet the universe in its totality is not ordered with 
reference to an end. To speak of end in such a context would be 
to give to the word “end” a meaning altogether unlike the meaning 
it bears when used in regard to the practical conduct of individual 
agents. The existence of the universe may be said to be a perpetual 
varying of parts which leaves the whole fundamentally unchanged. And 
what is asserted of end may be asserted also of value. Value presupposes 
distinct spontaneity ; the conscious subject, having a value of its own, 
lives, and therefore brings into being a value of physical reality with 
respect to itself. Value will or will not be permanent according as a 
divine personality does or does not exist. Upon theoretical grounds alone 
the existence of a personal God is declared to be an unlikely hypothesis. 
But, notwithstanding, the writer concludes by expressing his own belief in 
the permanence of values, and consequently is, I suppose, prepared to 
maintain that what the theoretical reason cannot do, reason in its aspect 
as practical may accomplish. To me, however, I confess, the task of 
reconciling the conception of a personal God with the metaphysical theory 
here expounded seems no light one. The earlier portion of the work is 
devoted to an interesting and often suggestive discussion of epistemologi- 
cal problems. In dealing with sense-perception, the author insists upon 
the necessity of distinguishing between (a) the act or process of perceiving, 
(b) the percept or content of the act, and (c) the real object, or what he 
calls the perceivable. So far I am convinced he is on the right lines. 
But I find it difficult to obtain a clear idea of the way in which he 
conceives the percept to be related on the one hand to the act of per- 
ceiving and on the other hand to the perceivable. Another volume 
of Benedetto Croce’s has been translated, the translator in this instance 
being Mr C. M. Meredith. The volume is called Historical Materialism and 
the Economics of Karl Marx, and it contains an interesting introduction 
by Mr A. D. Lindsay (London: Latimer, 1914). The work is, in fact, 
a collection of essays, written at different times, but all bearing upon one 
central theme. Croce, who in various of his writings has emphasised 
uniqueness and individuality as the essential factors of historical develop- 
ment, argues here that historical materialism, it it is to express what will 
stand the test of criticism, can be neither a new a priori notion of the 
philosophy of history, nor yet a new method of historical thought, but 
must rather be a canon of historical interpretation, directing that atten- 
tion be paid to the so-called economic basis of society, so that the forms 
and mutations of the latter may be the better understood. Science, as 
contrasted with history, is, it is urged, invariably concerned with abstrac- 
tions, and historical materialism can only justify itself scientifically as an 
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attempt to treat, in isolation and abstraction, one factor of historical 
process—the economic factor, namely. Croce, then, maintains that the 
capitalist society studied by Marx is not any society that ever has existed 
or does exist, because no actual society is, or could be, completely 
capitalist, but a hypothetical society which, for the purposes of a scientific 
investigation, he was justified in conceptually constructing. And in contra. 
distinction to that hypothetical capitalist society, which, although abstract, 
is partially actualised in modern civilisation, Marx pictured another anda 
wholly hypothetical economic society—a society of unfettered competition 
which he thought would only be realisable in a collectivist state. In sucha 
community the value of commodities would represent the value of the labour 
put into them, and that value might be expressed as so many units of 
socially necessary labour time. But this unit would still be an abstraction, 
because, since the hour of one man’s labour might be of much greater value 
to the community than two hours of another man’s, the hour of one man 
might contain two or more of such units. So long, then, as there are 
differences of ability, there must, as Mr Lindsay points out in his Intro. 
duction, still be monopoly, and the influence of the relation of supply and 
demand upon the determination of value cannot be eliminated. With 
regard to the distinction between the method of science and the method 
of history, attention may be drawn to an able article by Hugo Berg. 
mann in Logos (vol. i., 1914) on “ Der Begriff der Verursachung und das 
Problem der individueller Kausalitit.” The author maintains that by the 
historian as by the scientist the world of objects is throughout conceived as 
causally determined. Yet the matter is otherwise when causality is spoken 
of as appertaining to conscious subjects. Causality implies reference to a 
universal law. But since conscious subjectivity can only be erlebt and 
not conceptually apprehended, conscious subjects cannot legitimately be 
treated as objects falling under a general rule. No doubt psychical pro- 
cesses may be thought of as forming a causal series, but this causal series 
does not constitute the conscious subject—rather does it consist of elements 
abstracted from the conscious subject, and determined conceptually. 
Napoleon as viewed by the psychologist is a totally different individual 
from Napoleon as viewed by the historian. Splinters and bits of a person- 
ality may enter into the chain of psychical events, but the historian is 
concerned with a personality in its entirety. This is perhaps the place 
also to welcome the translation, by Mr Fred. Rothwell, of Professor Emile 
Boutroux’s De Tidée de loi naturelle, under the title of Natural Law in 
Science and Philosophy (London: David Nutt, 1914). The thesis upheld 
by Professor Boutroux is that there is no absolute correspondence between 
the laws of nature as science assumes them to be and the laws of nature as 
they really are. The former are comparable to laws enacted by a legislator, 
and are imposed a priori upon reality. The latter are uniformities towards 
which we find the activities of different entities actually tend. The former 
are abstract relations, the elements of which are themselves relations ; the 
latter are concrete relations, the terms of which are real subjects, factual 
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existences. Intelligibility is not, Boutroux argues, confined to the sphere 
ghich has mathematics for its ideal ; there fall likewise within its range the 
relations which subsist between individuals themselves, concrete realities 
as such, and which are incapable of reduction to mathematical terms. 
Boutroux criticises with some severity the application of quantitative 
methods to the psychological treatment of mental states. Psychic units, 
susceptible of addition or subtraction like mathematical units, will, he 
argues, be sought for in vain. 
From Boutroux one may naturally pass to Bergson. In an article on 
«James, Bergson, and Traditional Metaphysics,” by Horace M. Kallen 
(Mind, April 1914), an attempt is made to show how far James was influenced 
in his philosophical thinking by the writings of Bergson. It is pointed 
out that the doctrine of radical empiricism differs, in truth, fundamentally 
from the doctrine of creative evolution. According to James, there is no 
block of oneness that can be called life, and no hegemony of bare homo- 
geneous manyness that can be called space. On the contrary, there is 
a real combination of manyness and oneness in which the relations that 
bind, and whose binding makes the oneness, are as immediate data of 
sense-perception as the terms that are bound; and the relations that 
distinguish have as legitimate a metaphysical status as the terms which 
they differentiate. What James gained from Bergson was, on the one hand, 
freedom to accept experience at its face-value, and, on the other hand, con- 
frmation that this face-value is not illusory. Writing on “Intuition” 
(Intern. J. of Eth., April 1914), Mr A. Barratt Brown compares the ideal 
of knowledge suggested by Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, and Hegel with that 
which is portrayed by Bergson, and draws the conclusion that intuition is 
not really a break with our ordinary thought and account of experience, not 
an inversion of rational procedure, but an expansion and completion ot 
the labour of the intellect, a grasp or comprehension of the cuvvorrixds, 
who sees things as a whole, whose experience is what Bergson calls 
“integral experience.” In the course of an able article on “'Time and 
the Experience of Time” (Phil. R., March 1914), Professor E. B. M‘Gilvary 
criticises Bergson’s refusal to recognise the existence of instants in time and 
the mutual externality of such instants. Whilst admitting that the 
successive moments penetrate each other and overlap, the author contends 
that there is a partial mutual externality in that the part of a preceding 
moment which is not part of a succeeding moment is external to the latter. 
Such externality is, however, compatible with continuity; it does not 
mean an externality between mutual externals. So, too, there is order in 
succession, else there were no dates, and dates Bergson himself must and 
does recognise. In time everything comes in its own turn. The mutual 
interpenetration is no confused jumbling. In fine, Bergson’s attempt to 
differentiate time and space as one a non-externalising continuum and the 
other a non-continuous externality fails. A continuum when partitioned 
becomes a medium of externality; the parts must be external to one 
another or there would be no partition, But partition does not 
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mean separation by an impassable gulf. Dr H. Wildon Carr (Phil. R, 
May 1914) answers the question, “Why the Mind seems to be and 

yet cannot be produced by the Brain.” ‘Two reasons, he insists, are 

conclusive against the assumption that it is the function of the brain 

to produce mind. One is that it is impossible to explain anything as 

an effect unless we can regard it as strictly commensurate with the cause, 

and mind is not commensurate with cerebral process. ‘The awareness forms 

a connected series, but it is not, like the cerebral process, a series of move. 

ments, and it does not intervene in that series which is complete in itself 

The author admits, however, that, so far as this difficulty is concerned, the 

conception of the mind as an epiphenomenon of the brain is a possible 

conception. So that his answer rests mainly upon the second reason he has 

to give, which is that consciousness which arises concomitantly with cerebral 

process is not consciousness of cerebral process, but consciousness of what 

is outside the brain altogether. The consideration thus emphasised js 

undoubtedly of first-rate importance in many connections, but I cannot 
discover its relevance in this particular connection. Suppose consciousness 
were consciousness of cerebral process, would its production by cerebral 
process be any the more intelligible? ‘We wish,” says Dr Carr, “to derive 
a reality that is unconfined in space and unlimited in time from a reality 
that is limited to a definite portion of space and to a moment of time.” 
But consciousness as a mental event certainly is limited to a definite moment 
of time (some would say also to a definite portion of space); it is what 
consciousness is aware of that is not so limited. If it were assumed that 
what consciousness is aware of is produced along with it, the argument 
would certainly have weight, but obviously that is an assumption which the 
view Dr Carr is arguing against does not, and could not, imply. 

Most English students of philosophy have been engaged lately in con- 
sidering Professor S. Alexander’s very interesting paper, entitled The Basis 
of Realism, which was read before the British Academy on 28th January 
last, and is now separately published as a reprint from vol. vi. of the 
Proceedings (London: Milford, 1914). The paper was occasioned by Dr 
Bosanquet’s recent criticism of realism in the Adamson Lecture for 1913. 
The starting-point of realism is declared by Professor Alexander to be the 
analysis of an act of cognition into (a) an act of mind, (5) its independent 
object, and (c) their compresence. This is to be understood as the distinction 
of an enjoying subject from a contemplated object, separate from it,—a dis- 
tinction which, when further examined, turns out to be a particular case 
of the compresence of interrelated reals cohering within a universe. Two 
consequences are deduced from this analysis. The first is that mind is a 
continuum of mental functions which are also brain functions, of a certain 
degree of development, with the mental quality. Mind or consciousness is 4 
new empirical quality which emerges at a particular stage, and is thus located 
in the brain. The second consequence is that the alleged distinction of 
“contents” of sense from “objects” of thought disappears. The differ- 
ence is one of part and whole. In each case there is an object, and not 
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a “content.” (The argument here is chiefly directed against Professor 
Stout, who, however, does not usually speak of “content” at all, but 
rather of “ presentation.” Professor Alexander recognises, at the same 
time, that the term has been used in another sense, and when he himself 
distinguishes what he calls the partial “ object ” from the complete “ thing,” 
he seems to me to be only using the terms “ object” and “ thing” for what 
others would name “content” and “ object.” And, although one would 
be quite willing to drop the word “content” if a better could be found, 
the latter pair of terms is, I think, preferable to the former, because 
the former seems to suggest that it is not the “thing” which is being 
apprehended but the “object” as distinguished from it. Surely what is 
compresent with the mind, and is rightly called its object, is the com- 
plete thing. The constituents of the “part” are, I agree, not manufac- 
tured by the mind, but the particular conjunction of features of which this 
“part” consists has no subsistence apart from the selective activity of the 
mind directed on the complete thing.) Dr Bosanquet’s objection that mind 
is always a world and its objects are always fragments is then dealt with, 
and it is urged in opposition that mind and its objects are both alike 
and in the same sense worlds or fragments. Both are metaphorically a 
world in themselves, and each of them stands in relation with more than 
itself and in the end with the whole world. But each of them is finite and 
more properly a fragment than a world. Dr Bosanquet’s further objection 
that the analysis fails to account for the riches of mind, or for tertiary 
qualities like beauty, is then examined, and it is contended (a) that the 
riches of mind are unaffected, for they are but a complex of processes and 
tendencies, always compresent with their objects ; and (0) that the co-opera- 
tion of mind and object in the esthetic thing is what gives to beauty at 
once its character of fiction and of value. Finally, the objection that things 
already imply mind and are continuous in kind with mind confuses the 
specific characters of minds with the categorical or fundamental characters 
which are common to minds with things. 

The little volume on The Problem of Individuality, by Professor Hans 
Driesch (London: Macmillan, 1914), containing the four lectures delivered 
by the author before the University of London in October 1913, will find 
alarge number of readers. The first two of the lectures restate in a brief 
form the well-known argument of Professor Driesch’s Gifford Lectures, and 
present proofs for the doctrine of vitalism. The “Logic of Vitalism,” as 
developed in the third lecture, is part of the author’s general theory of 
Becoming, which is expounded in his Ordnungslehre. It is laid down as 
an essential principle that the degree of manifoldness of a natural system 
cannot increase from itself. The most important case of an increase of 
manifoldness occurs when an arrangement that is a mere sum is trans- 
ferred into an arrangement of the character of unity or totality of some 
kind. Such unifying causality, as the author calls it, is the type of 
becoming which is met with in the organic world. The logical justification 
of the concept of wholeness and in particular of the theory of unifying 
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causality furnishes a basis for vitalism and gives to it a philosophical signifi. great Fr 
cance. The signs of wholeness evinced in biological evolution, in history for psyct 
and especially in the growth of the moral consciousness in man, point, it is the sent 


maintained, to the existence of a supra-personal unity. In the fourth An 
lecture, the problem of Monism is discussed. If, it is urged, we allow by Mr € 


the Absolute to consist of innumerable qualities which are not spatially notice. 
symbolised and are therefore unknowable, then the world of experience proper different 
can only give us a fragmentary knowledge of ultimate reality, and from ow philoso 
piecemeal experience we can never say whether there be not a monism of there is 
order in the Absolute. But personally the writer tells us he feels himself yet le 
bound, in spite of all logical postulates, to accept the dualistic doctrine account 
And he sums up such dualism in the form:—There is the material world which a 
as the world of chance, but there is also a world of form or order that digestic 
manifests itself in certain areas of the material world, namely, in the little w 
biological individual, and probably, in another way, in phylogeny and Lindsay 
history also; and there may even be formlike combinations in what we religior 
call the inorganic world. define, 
Although Mr A. F. Shand’s great work, the fruit of years of patient then tc 
and conscientious labour, on The Foundations of Character (London: no suc 


Macmillan, 1914), will be reviewed by another pen, I cannot refrain from theolos 
expressing here my deep sense of the scientific value of what he has 
accomplished. No more important contribution to psychological literature U 
has been made within recent years. Mr Shand has taken up a study which 
occupied in no small measure the attention of a Descartes and a Spinoza, 
and he has taken it up in fact almost at the point where they left it. It 
is, he conceives, through an examination of the primary emotions and of 
the instincts connected with them that the foundations of character 
will be disclosed. His work, then, is a sustained and determined attempt 
to deal with the emotions by a method which is in the main, as he Dr | 
puts it, the hypothetical method of the sciences, and to frame as he (Long 
goes along working hypotheses which may stimulate further inquiry Open 


and research. His mode of procedure in this particular province is, lies ni 
however, largely new, although he modestly disclaims novelty for it. positi 
Recognising the excessive difficulty of psychologically analysing emotions Testa 
into their constituent elements, he directs his efforts rather in the first fied } 
place to the discovery and analysis of the tendencies of the emotions, to mirac 
determining what biological value they have at the outset, and what value the J 
they have for the higher ends of character afterwards. The problem is an ol 
conceived to be essentially dynamical; the emotions are taken to be dema 
forces, and are handled as such. With elaborate care and thoroughness of 4] 
the tendencies of each of the primary emotions are traced in Book II., and distii 
the laws of these tendencies are tentatively formulated. Especially note- Its ¢ 
worthy, I think, is the masterly treatment of the emotion of sorrow, an mem 
adequate interpretation of which would, as Mr Shand says, tax the powers in p 
of the greatest minds. All through the volume, Mr Shand draws most Bish 


of his material from literature—from our own great poets and from the hist 
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great French prose writers—and it has turned out to be a veritable mine 
for psychological investigation. The further volume we are promised on 
the sentiments will be awaited with much eagerness. 

An article upon the question, “What is Religious Knowledge?” 
by Mr C. Delisle Burns (Intern. J. of Eth., April 1914), is deserving of 
notice. Mr Burns attempts to show that religious knowledge is not 
diferent in kind from scientific knowledge, but that it is scientific or 
philosophical knowledge systematised and poetically expressed. Whilst 
there is much in Mr Burns’ article with which one feels oneself in accord, 
et I confess that as a whole his argument seems to me unconvincing on 
account of the persistent way in which he identifies religion and theology, 
which appear to me to be as different from one another as the process of 
digestion is different from the physiology of that process. In a thoughtful 
little work, Towards Religion, by Mr R. Brimley Johnson (London: The 
Lindsay Press, 1913), a careful effort is made to distinguish theology and 
rligion. The first obvious function of theology must be, he urges, to 
define, however tentatively, those beliefs on which religion is founded, and 
then to investigate them scientifically. But religious faith depends upon 
no such investigation. It must first be there before there can be any 
theological treatment of it. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 


Universiry Cottece, Lonpon. 


THEOLOGY. 


Tue Rev. Proressorn JAMES MOFFATT, D.Litt. 


Da Sanpay’s pamphlet on Bishop Gore's Challenge to Criticism 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) is entitled, 4 Reply to the Bishop of Oxford's 
Open Letter on the Basis of Anglican Fellowship, but its main significance 
lies not so much in the effectiveness of its opening paragraphs as in the 
positive definition of his own attitude towards the miracles of the New 
Testament which Dr Sanday lays before the world. He has now modi- 
fied his views. He refuses to believe that the rejection of the nature- 
miracles in the Gospel narrative invalidates the Christian Creed, or that 
the Ascension, in the sense of a physical elevation of the Lord’s body, was 
an objective occurrence, or that it is possible “to draw any clear line of 
demarcation between the New Testament and the Old” upon the subject 
of the growth of miraculous stories. 'The courage and courtesy of the 
distinguished author of this pamphlet lend weight to his brief statement. 
Its conclusions are not new. ‘They have been held for years by younger 
members of his own Church, for example. What is new is their adoption, 
in principle, by Dr Sanday. It may be predicted that his reply to the 
Bishop will lead to a fresh discussion of the relations between faith and 
history, in the Christian religion ; it may be hoped that Dr Sanday him- 
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self will be able to contribute a fuller statement of his position for the 
benefit of those whom he has influenced and will influence upon so vital 
question. 

Meantime some other aspects of faith have been emphasised in foy 
articles! contributed to the March number of the Constructive Quarterly, 
Professor Curtis of Aberdeen writes vigorously upon the place of faith and 
the common elements of faith in Roman and Protestant views of Christianity, 
and concludes by deprecating the ordinary idea that one or other of thes 
views is sufficient to itself or to the needs of the world. “ Have Greeks 
and Romans a real monopoly of Catholicity? Have they undergone no 
reformation? Have they no internal divisions, no clashing interests and 
rival parties? Have Protestants no ‘charcoal-burner’s’ faith, as Luther 
called it, unreasoning assent to ‘whatever Mother Church believes’? 
Have the Reformed Churches nothing left to reform?” Canon Green’ 
exposition of the Anglican view is followed by Professor Maher’s argument 
that faith is essentially obedience or assent to the doctrinal deposit of 
revealed faith, while Archbishop Platon, of the Russian Church, dis. 
tinguishes the Orthodox view from the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic ; the Archbishop is not much of a theologian, but his spirit is 
admirable. A timely corrective to Professor Maher's hypothesis is furnished 
by Professor Morgan’s study of “Religion and Philosophy” in the 
Expositor for May (pp. 440-453), which points out curtly that such a 
notion of revelation is antiquated, and that the real problem for the 
modern mind is to see that the philosophical instinct differs from the 
religious, and that the latter does not depend on the former. “A 
moral order in human life is a fact, and a moral end cherished in 
the breasts of earth’s noblest sons and inspiring their highest efforts, 
Justice and mercy are facts. The purity, the love, and the sacrifice of 
Jesus are facts. Such facts we gather up under the term Revelation. 
They form the material with which faith deals, the objective reality by 
which faith is evoked. Faith affirms their absolute worth and their onto- 
logical significance.” Herr Bornhausen of Marburg notes the recent 
recognition of this distinction between religion and philosophy, in a study 
of Liberal Theology in modern Germany (American Journal of Theology, 
April, pp. 191f.). After estimating the recent essays of Troeltsch, Otto, 
and Wobbermin, he admits they need elaboration. But this, he holds, isa 
promising defect. “By contrast, philosophy appears to be too hasty in 
its discussion of the religious problem, and to underestimate its real value 
and depth. The stimulus which Eucken’s theology gave to theology too 
quickly shifts to the suggestion that philosophy itself is in a position to 
solve religious problems. And the pupils of Eucken have hastily advanced 
to claim the religious realm for themselves and for their bold emphatic 
assertions. This circumstance gives to current liberal theology the feeling 
that too close an alliance with philosophy has inevitably been harmful. 


1 Lobstein’s essay on “Dogmatisme et Symbolisme” in Revue de Théologie et de 
Philosophie (1914, 102 f.) is a pendant to these. 
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The philosophers constantly incline to the settled conviction that they 
gre masters of all problems, and that theology must await from them sug- 
tions for the solution of its problems.” 

Canon J. G. Simpson’s volume in “The Layman’s Library” (Long- 
mans) is entitled What is the Gospel? It is a forcibly written popular 
attempt to do “ primarily for Churchmen” the same sort of service which 
Professor Denney has done from the inside of New Testament criticism, 
and for a wider circle, in his Jesus and the Gospel—an attempt to show the 
continuity between the teaching of Jesus and the redemptive theology of 
Paul. The nexus is found in the fact that Jesus himself claimed to fulfil 
not only the ideal of the Suffering Servant of Isaiah liii., but the “ con- 
ception of the transcendent, heavenly Messiah which meets us in the pages 
of the Apocalyptic literature.” There is a problem here, as Dr Simpson 
recognises. It is not so clearly recognised by Professor Jean Riviere, who 
has followed up his historical study of the dogma of the Atonement with 
acomprehensive and learned theological study, Le Dogme de la Rédemp- 
tion (Paris: J. Gabalda). The book is meant for Roman Catholics, but 
it hows more consciousness of work done outside the Roman Church than 
ordinary volumes of its class, and Professor Riviere can certainly lay out 
acomplex problem with considerable lucidity. From the dogmatic point 
of view, his treatise has little or nothing fresh for those who already know 
scholastic theology and modern speculation ; it runs off into pious edifica- 
tion at a number of crucial points, just when the reader wishes more than 
appeals to the “mysteries” of revelation; and when we find that the 
entire New Testament basis occupies about twenty pages out of a total of 
over five hundred, we realise that there is still room for the next Bampton 
lecturer. The last word has not been spoken yet. 

The author of Pro Christo et Ecclesia, in his latest volume, on The 
Practice of Christianity (Macmillan), develops the thesis that the practice 
of vital Christianity must involve reaction against customs that have begun 
to corrupt society, and revision of conventional ideas, in the light and 
strength of Christ’s revelation. ‘This revelation is defined to be that of 
God’s love—love with the purpose of bringing about a renovated earth, 
purged from material as well as spiritual evils. This renovation was to be 
realised, according to Jesus, “by the internal creative power of human 
benevolence and faith linked up to God.” By this standard the writer 
proceeds, not unlike Tolstoy, to criticise the modern penal system of 
dealing with criminals, militarism, and thrift. All these make up the 
City of Destruction, and the new pilgrim’s progress is not to seek one’s 
personal salvation by flight, but to foster corporate goodness and deal 
collectively with such abuses and evils as individually we cannot right. 
The indebtedness of the author to Professor Royce is obvious, and 
acknowledged. The book is written with the same persuasiveness as its 
predecessors, and its temper, if not all its argument, can be welcomed by 
thoughtful Christians; its ethics are stronger than its economics or its 
biblical criticism. It is supplemented, on the theological side, by 
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Mr J. K. Mozley’s Christian Belief (Cambridge: Heffer & Sons), a short 
series of addresses upon the Christian view of God and the world, tion of t! 
Father Tyrrell once neatly replied to Matthew Arnold’s epigram, that ates Pau 
“conduct is not three-quarters, but the whole of life; for there js words, “ 
a conduct of the mind and a conduct of the feelings.” Mr Mozley’s works th 


évangélic 


argument is similar. Christianity must be practised, but Christian Paul's 
behaviour and belief are, or ought to be, a unity; hence he repeats biblique 
the theological postulates of the Creed as essential to a Christian view ajoute st 


which will result in Christian practice. Another Cambridge book, vie, qui 
Personality and Revelation (Heffer & Sons), takes the same line, though of Paul 
with more ability. Its author, Mr F. W. Butler, has not much new to Paul's J 


say about either personality or revelation. Who has, outside a small of a G 
circle of original men? But there are a number of true things to be said thoroug 
about these problems by one who will use modern methods, and Mr Butler (London 
has done this conscientiously. He too insists that the experience of tional c 
liberation and grace which underlies the Christian faith must expres have ti 


itself in doctrines of some sort. A useful little book. Though it is doubtful Canadis 
if much is gained by statements like this, that “the ultimate philosophy 4 mono 


must be a philosophy of life. . . . Its general expression is that reality is singula 
the living God, transcending, and yet immanent in, dependent and liberated of this 
spirits.” writer | 


The popular introduction to the study of primitive religion! which M. long w 
Roger Bornand has begun in the Revue Chrétienne (May 1914, pp. 21 f, which 
“Les Débuts de la Religion”) has an English counterpart in Mr D.C. eschato 
Owen’s book on The Infancy of Religion (Oxford University Press), a study admit. 


of primitive man in relation to the supernatural which seeks to prove that sity Pr 
the religious instincts are deeply rooted in human nature. The facts and on bit 
illustrations are chosen from the best modern authorities, and the argu- literati 
ment is presented without recourse to unduly technical language or to a histo 
precarious hypotheses. Readers of this book might have been none the tianity 
worse for some words upon the vexed question of the relation between as wel 
magic and religion, in view of Dr J. G. Frazer’s theories, but what posses 
Mr Owen has included is apt and readable. introd 


On the special theology of St Paul we have to chronicle, first of all, graphi 
M. Loisy’s study of “the gospel of Paul” in Revue d'Histoire et de 80 fra 
Littérature Religieuses (1914, pp. 138-174). It starts from the point of to dra 


view that Paul, at his conversion, forsook Judaism for “une religion de Ww 
mystére,” and that one of the most interesting features of his theology is of T 
the restatement of his earlier beliefs in the light of the new revelation. Studi 
Thus, “quand Paul emploie le mot de ‘justification’ pour signifier le salut appea 
et qu’il l’entend d'une absolution résolue devant Dieu, il suit le courant juif the f 
de sa pensée: quand il implique dans cette justification la participation de which 
Yesprit, une régénération du chrétien sur le type du Christ, il suit un to thi 
courant de pensée mystique dont la source n’est point proprement juive ni caters 


' A useful “ Bibliografica Introduzione alla Scienza della Religione” is now issued — 
in Signor Salvatorelli’s Volleaione di Scienza delle Religioni (Rome, 1914). are Of 
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évangélique.” The last two words are based upon M. Loisy’s interpreta- 
tion of the teaching of Jesus in the synoptic tradition. What differenti- 
ates Paulinism from the latter as well as from Judaism is expressed in the 
yords, “It is no longer I that live, but Christ who lives in me.” M. Loisy 
works this out on familiar lines, and closes with an application of it to 
Paul's doctrine of the Church. “ L’idée d’Eglise vient de la tradition 
biblique ; le sens de lEglise vient du judaisme. A ces deux éléments Paul 
ajoute son idée du Seigneur et son idée du Christ esprit, principe de toute 
vie, qui viennent plutot du paganisme et des mystéres paiens.” Two studies 
of Pauline epistles have appeared. One, by Dr C. H. Watkins, on St 
Paul's Fight for Galatia (London: James Clarke), is the English edition 
of a German monograph which has already attracted attention by its 
thoroughness and freshness of scholarship; the other, 4 Letter to Asia 
(London: Macmillan), by Dr F. B. Westcott, is a running unconven- 
tional commentary on the text of Colossians, intended for people * who still 
have time and energy for quiet Bible reading.” Dr H. L. MacNeill, a 
Canadian scholar, has also published at the Chicago University Press 
amonograph on The Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews which is of 
singular importance ; it recognises the primitive element in the theology 
of this epistle, and presents a clear picture of how and why the unknown 
writer fused this with his inheritance from Alexandrian Judaism. It isa 
long while since any study of the Christology of Hebrews has appeared 
which shows such penetration and grasp as Dr MacNeill’s, though the 
eschatological factor has perhaps more weight than he seems inclined to 
admit. Mr Alban Blakiston’s The Bible of To-day (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press) has a more general range of appeal. It opens with a chapter 
on biblical study and inspiration, then discusses the text, canon, and 
literature of the Old and the New Testament respectively, and closes with 
ahistorical sketch of the religious affinities between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. A book of this kind requires both scholarship and literary skill, 
as well as a knowledge of the popular mind. Mr Blakiston seems to 
possess these qualifications, and his volume is an excellent handbook of 
introduction to the subject. It is well balanced and has useful biblio- 
graphies. The attitude adopted towards the New Testament is not quite 
so frank as to the Old, however. Unlike Dr Sanday, Mr Blakiston tends 
to draw a line of demarcation between the two. 

We must also call attention to a scholarly study by Miss E. C. Tucker 
of The Later Version of the Wrycliffite Epistle to the Romans (“Yale 
Studies in English,” xlix.). The monograph has a double interest. It 
appeals, on the philological side, to the student of Middle English in 
the fourteenth century, and furnishes a fresh proof of the ability with 
which scholars of Yale University in particular have addressed themselves 
to this as well as to other problems of our language. On another side, it 
caters for the wider class who are interested not only in the Wycliffite 
movement, but in its contributions to biblical interpretation. The latter 
are occasionally recognised. Thus Westcott prints Wyclif’s version at the 
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end of his commentary on Ephesians, side by side with Tyndale’s, But 
it is not sufficiently realised how valuable are the materials to be drawn 
from such versions. Romans, for example, is here printed in the Purye 
revision of the earlier and cruder version, side by side with the Latin text 
which presumably formed the original. Equipped with Miss Tucker 
concise, relevant notes, it serves to justify Bishop Coverdale’s assertion: 
“Sure I am, that there commeth more knowledge and vnderstondinge of 
the Scripture by theyr sondrie translacyons, then by all the gloses of our 
sophisticall doctours.” This is hard upon editors, if they are include 
among the sophistical doctors; but it is not more than generous to trans. 
lators. A different though not remote phase of religious life in England 
is sketched by Professor W. P. M. Kennedy in a new volume of the 
Catholic Library (London: G. Herder) entitled Parish Life under Quen 
Elizabeth, which is not a flattering picture of the Elizabethan clergy, a 
seen through the glasses of a Roman Catholic historian. 

Finally, we have hardly more space than to chronicle Mr D. C. Simpson's 
lucid and temperate volume on the principles of Pentateuchal Criticism 
(London: Hodder & Stoughton), with a preface by the Dean of Wet- 
minster—a book? which ought to prevent the ordinary man from being 
misled by recent American and German vagaries ; Professor Morris Jastrow’s 
monograph on Babylonian-Assyrian Birth-Omens and their Cultural Signi- 
ficance (Giessen); an attempt by M. R. Dussand (Revue de [Histoire des 
Religions, 1914, pp. 70 f.) to show a connection between the religious rites 
of the Carthaginians and Leviticus; and a popular illustrated study of 
Herod's Temple (London: C. Kelly) by Mr W. Shaw Caldecott, which 
closes with a translation of the Mishna tractate “ Middoth.” An edition 
of the latter tractate, with translation and notes, has been issued recently 
by Professor Oscar Holtzmann in the edition of the Mishna which he and 
Professor Beer of Heidelberg are publishing (Giessen : 'Tépelmann). 


JAMES MorFart. 


1 The last chapter, on “The Divine Purpose in Hebrew Religion ” (OF 150 f.), isa 
particularly fine statement of the relation between the Old Testament an 
as interpreted by the critical hypothesis. 
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A SOCIAL SURVEY.’ 


SOCIAL THEORY. 


Tug change in public sentiment with regard to questions of work and 
wages is strikingly shown by the following resolution, which received the 
unanimous assent of the Upper House of the Convocation of York on 
tth May last: “ Holding as Christians that the individual life of every 
person is sacred, and that we are, therefore, bound not to tolerate any 
department of our industry being permanently carried on under conditions 
which involve the misery and want of the labourer, we believe it to be 
the fundamental Christian principle of wages that the first charge upon 
any industry should be the proper maintenance of the labourer; and we 
therefore declare our adhesion to this principle, which has been called the 
principle of the living wage, and pledge ourselves to co-operate in promot- 
ing its extended application in whatever way we can, both by our prayers 
and our private and public actions.” Nonconformity also, as represented 
by the English Presbyterian Synod, has declared in the same sense. The 
Student Christian Movement has issued in book form (Social Problems 
in Wales: London, 93 and 94 Chancery Lane, 1s.) the lectures given 
at the third annual session of the Welsh School of Social Service. 
Though containing papers on the social question in its general aspect, 
the most valuable part of the book deals with the problem of rural Wales. 
Housing accommodation provided for agricultural workers and the rural 
community generally is a disgrace to civilisation, with the result that 
agricultural workers in the principality are fast becoming a decaying 
section of the community. Mr Reginald Lennard, in Economic Notes on 
English Agricultural Wages (Macmillan, 5s. net), has contributed a most 
impartial inquiry into the question whether it is possible to raise agri- 
cultural wages in England. His conclusion is that a rise is possible, and 
that experiments with a view to obtaining this end should be made either 
by Wages Boards established for each county or by the determination of 
some central authority after careful inquiry into local conditions. The 
Way to Industrial Peace and the Problem of Unemployment, by Seebohm 
Rowntree (Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. net), traces industrial discontent (1) to 


* The Social Survey in the next issue of the Hibbert Journal will be chiefly devoted 
to a description of Social Work in Switzerland. 
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the change of mind brought about by the spread of education, and (2) ty 
the fact that recently real wages have not made a normal advance. The 
remedies in Mr Rowntree’s view are a minimum wage, a shortening of the 
hours of labour, the regularisation of employment by a more extended 
use of the machinery provided by Labour Exchanges, and the provision of 
alternative occupations. 

The interest in civics continues to increase, and there is a growing 
demand for text-books in which a reasoned view of social development 
is expounded. The Modern British State, by H. J. Mackinder, MP. 
(G. Philip & Son, Ltd., 1s. 6d. net), is a clear and concise introduction 
to the study of civics as illustrated in the social organism known as the 
United Kingdom. What is perhaps the most interesting civic develop. 
ment in the world is described from an original point of view in a most 
stimulating and suggestive volume by Sir Laurence Gomme (London: 
Williams & Norgate, 7s. 6d. net). “There is no city in Europe,” he 
maintains, “ which has preserved its historical continuity so faithfully as 
London has preserved hers. The essential difference between London and 
other cities beginning in the Roman Empire lies in the fact that London 
has acted the part of city-state throughout the modern as in ancient days.” 

National Guilds, edited by A. R. Orage (Bell & Sons, 5s. net), is the 
long-awaited reprint of the series of articles on Guild Socialism which 
appeared in The New Age during the years 1912-13. The only emanc- 
pation, say Mr Orage and his collaborators, is from the wage system, 
which must be abolished, as it is the root-cause of human exploitation, 
Labour must no longer be regarded as something for which a price must 
be paid as a mere commodity. Every worker must be organised ina 
national guild which will have absolute control of the particular industry 
for which it is organised. The whole represents a kind of fusion of 
Syndicalism and State Socialism, expounded with much vigour, cleverness, 
and originality. 

Dr Georg Kerschensteiner’s Grundfragen der Schulorganisation has 
appeared in an authorised translation, admirably executed, by Mr C.K. 
Ogden, with an introduction by Viscount Haldane (“The Schools and 
the Nation,” Macmillan, 6s. net). As everybody knows, Dr Kerschen- 
steiner is opposed to the notion—and the magnificently organised technical 
schools at Munich, where he is Director of Education, have proved the 
justice of his contention—that trade education cannot be so adapted as 
to provide general culture. The aim of the Munich schools is to tum 
out not merely efficient hand-workers, though they do that, but good 
men and useful citizens. The Hamptonshire Experiment in Education, by 
C. R. Ashbee (London: G. Allen, 3s. net), sketches rural reform as applied 
to the school. Elementary, secondary, and higher education must be 
linked up and must cater for the ssthetic and humanistic cravings of the 
rural worker. 

That eminently sane and practical body, the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild, has recently had considerable prominence given in The Times and 
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other leading journals to its proposals for a Ministry of Health, the aim 

of which should be to link up the State with the home and the munici- 

pality. Such a Ministry would co-ordinate existing agencies and prevent 

overlapping—in England, for instance, it would take over the duties and 

wers of the Health Insurance Commission and of the Public Health side 

of the Local Government Board. In addition, there should be a special 

department to deal with maternity and infant life, with a woman at the 

head, staffed by women, and served by a number of qualified women in- 

spectors. Eapectant Motherhood, by J. W. Ballantyne (Cassell & Co., 6s. 

net), partially draws aside the veil of conventionalism in the best interests 

of expectant mothers and their infants, and in the belief that the time is 

ripe for the making of a great world-wide attempt to check the squander- 

ing of antenatal life and the depreciation of antenatal health. It is a 

sane and plainspoken book by an expert of wide information and experi- 

ence. Women Workers in Seven Professions: A Survey of their Economic 

Conditions and Prospects, edited by Prof. Edith Morley (London: Rout- 

ledge; New York: E. P. Dutton, 6s. net), discusses from the women’s 
point of view the economic position of women in the professions of teach- 
ing, nursing, medicine, the Civil Service, etc. The able and sincere colla- 
borators in this volume, while differing on many points, agree that women 
need economic independence and political emancipation, and that women 
should be paid at equal rates with men for equal work, no less in the 
interests of men than of women. Sex, by Profs. Patrick Geddes and J. 
Arthur Thomson (Williams & Norgate, 1s. net), is a most persuasive and 
lucid presentation of the case for sex instruction, entirely free from 
dogmatism or overstatement, and with a keen sense of the practical 
difficulties in the way of acquainting young people with the essential 
facts concerning the continuance of life. If the sane and wise precepts of 
the authors of this admirable text-book were followed, probably it would 
be unnecessary to write such a volume as Prostitution in Europe, by 
Abraham Flexner (London: Grant Richards, 7s. 6d. net), the second in 
the series issued by the American Bureau of Social Hygiene. It is a 
summary of the results obtained by detailed investigation in many centres 
of Europe, with a description of various methods of “ regulation.” The 
emphatic conclusion reached on the evidence is that from every point of 
view, moral and physiological, “regulation” has been a hopeless failure. 
A History of Penal Methods (Criminals, Witches, Lunatics), by George 
Ives (London: Stanley Paul, 10s. 6d. net), is a most interesting study, 
crystallising the results of years of research, of the evolution of the idea of 
punishment. More valuable still is the exposition of principles which must 
guide us in the future—“ the scientific sorting out of society’s failures, and 
their individual treatment according to their various and widely differing 
needs, will prove to be the greatest measure yet undertaken to ensure the 
ultimate but certain elimination of crime.” The removal of the grosser 
forms of destitution by carefully devised schemes of insurance will do much 
to remove disease, crime, vice, and other evils—such is the view most ably 
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expounded in Social Insurance, by J. M. Rubinow (Williams & Norgate), 
formerly statistical expert to the United States Bureau of Labour, and now 
lecturer on social insurance to the New York School of Philanthropy. This 
volume, which deals both with Europe and the United States, is not only a 
clear and exhaustive summary of information with regard to existing schemes 
of insurance against accident, sickness, old age, invalidity, unemployment, 
but an exposition of the social theories underlying the idea of insurance 
and a statement of the problems that have arisen in connection with such 
a public policy. By far the ablest criticism of the British Insurance Act 
which has yet appeared is the special supplement to The New Statesman for 
14th March 1914, A sympathetic account of recent tendencies in English 
social legislation is Die neuere englische Sozialpolitik, by Dr H. Walter, 
with an introduction by the Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd George (Munich and 
Berlin: Oldenbourg, 4 M.). ‘This appears in a series, edited by Professor 
E. Sieper of Munich, and entitled “ Die Kultur des modernen England, 
and is of importance not so much for its subject, though that is ably dealt 
with, as because it is another piece of evidence of the determination of 
the best elements in German life to understand England and to make it 
understood among other Germans. Another example is Toynbee Hall 
and the English Settlement Movement, by Dr Werner Picht, a translation by 
Miss Lilian Cowell of the revised edition of a work first issued in German 
a few months ago (London: G. Bell & Sons, 3s. 6d. net). It contains 
details of each settlement in the United Kingdom, a history of the Univer- 
sity Extension Movement, and an account of the Workers’ Educational 
Association. 


SOCIAL EXPERIMENTS. 


The Sixth Annual Report of the Public Trustee, the most remarkable 
social experiment in England of recent years, shows that business of over 
110 millions sterling is now being transacted, and that “this departure in 
State enterprise has been a success, and now rests upon an established, 
satisfied, and growing connection.” Social Work in London, 1869-1912: A 
History of the Charity Organisation Society, by Mrs Helen Bosanquet 
(John Murray, 8s. net), describes in detail the work of the Society which 
more than any other has stood for voluntaryism and has steadfastly 
maintained its principles in face of frequent criticism and sometimes of 
misrepresentation. Though written from the point of view of a believer 
in and worker for the Society, the volume is a perfectly candid statement 
which the future social historian, whatever his opinions, will have to keep 
constantly before him. Particularly interesting are the accounts of the 
Society’s early history and of the reforms which it advocated. 

The Report of the University of London Joint Committee for the 
Promotion of the Higher Education of Working People (prepared for 
the Committee by Mr J. B. Knowlton Preedy; 6d.), on the work of 
the Tutorial Classes, 1909-1913, describes a movement which has had 
remarkable results, and, in the opinion of the most competent critics, has 
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entirely succeeded in its primary object of training up a body of students 
éeducated to recognise what really matters in the broader aspects of life, 
and having the ability to pursue their aims with the wisdom born of real 
and accurate knowledge.” It is sad, however, to have to add that in the 

wealthiest city in the world a movement which has been so sanely con- 

ceived cannot, through lack of an additional income of £1000 per annum, 

a paltry sum considering London’s vast resources, meet the needs of 

earnest and able students who wish for higher education, but whose 

means are insufficient to enable them to pay for it at the rates exacted 

from the average middle-class university student. 

The Ratan Tata Foundation of the University of London has 
published another volume embodying the results of its investigations. 
The Feeding of School Children, by Miss M. E. Bulkley (Bell & Sons, 
8s, Gd. net), is an exhaustive and up-to-date account of the policy of 
feeding necessitous school-children, which, in the author's opinion, has 
produced in the scholars an immense improvement in physique, mental 
capacity, and manners. The Medical Inspection of Girls in Secondary 
Schools, by Dr Catherine Chisholm (Longmans, 3s. 6d. net), written 
from the standpoint of practical experience, shows that medical inspection 
is necessary for the children not only of the poor, but of those more 
comfortably circumstanced, and supplies full details of methods at present 
in successful operation. A book full of extraordinary insight and 
practical skill is The Training of a Working Boy, by Rev. H. S. Pelham 
(Macmillan, 3s. 6d. net), who as Head Missioner of the Birmingham 
Street Children’s Union has shown a real genius for dealing with 
city lads. 

Various applications of the minimum wage have been made and must 
be tested by their results. Minimum Rates im the Chain-Making Industry, 
by R. H. Tawney (Bell & Sons for the Ratan Tata Foundation, 1s. 6d. net), 
maintains that “it is possible to fix and enforce minimum rates of pay- 
ment for a highly technical industry, and to do so with the approval of 
the public opinion of all the main classes of persons concerned in the trade,” 
and that on the whole, so far as experience shows up to the present, the 
results are excellent. It is interesting also to learn from the First 
Annual Report of the Minimum Wage Commission of Massachusetts 
(Public Document, 102; Boston: Wright & Potter) that the principle in 
various forms has been applied to the cases of women and minors in 
Massachusetts, California, Colorado, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. In the British Islands the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society has put into operation in all its factories a minimum 
of 17s. per week for women aged twenty and over. 

The principle of co-operation appears to be steadily winning its way 
and even to have taken root in quite unfavourable soil. Some recent 
numbers of the Monthly Bulletin of the International Institute of 
Agriculture have dealt with interesting developments of agricultural co- 
operation in Italy, where collective farms seem to have had great success. 
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Three types are distinguished: those established on the colony system 
(most frequent in Lombardy), those on large estates (in Sicily), and those 
founded by associations of labourers (chiefly in Emilia). In Yorkshire, 
the Wharfedale Farmers’ Trading Association, founded for the co-operative 
purchase of feeding stuffs, manures, seeds, implements, and other farmin 
requisites, has successfully met the objections of the doubters, has pulled 
down its barns and built greater, and has had a comfortable balance left 
over. What is perhaps most remarkable of all, the Oxford University 
Co-operative Society has been founded by Oxford men for Oxford men jn 
order to demonstrate the merits of the co-operative supply system, and 
the superiority of cash over credit payments, an experiment the results of 
which will be watched with great interest. 

Attempts have been made from time to time, as is pointed out in the 
May number of the Charity Organisation Review, to bring about a regu. 
lation of wages by other means than a Trade Board, and especially by 
inducing consumers to deal only with firms known to have humane condi- 
tions of work and to pay a living wage. Such movements in America 
have been called “ Consumers’ Leagues,” and in France “ Ligue Sociale 
d’Acheteurs.” The latter started in 1902 as the Ligue Sociale de Paris, 
but speedily became the Ligue Sociale de France, with a federation of 
twenty-nine provincial sections and the central metropolitan branch, 
The Ligue has had considerable influence, not only directly by influencing 
consumers, but indirectly by affecting legislation and even arbitrating in 
trade disputes. 


R. P. FARLEY. 
(British Institute of Social Service.) 
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REVIEWS 


Sadhana: The Realisation of Life.—By Rabindranath Tagore, author 
of Gitanjali.—London: Macmillan & Co, Ltd., 1914. 


Tar Indian poet whose literary touch has already enabled him to reveal 
so much of the spirit of his race to the mind of the West now addresses us 
in a small volume of lectures on The Realisation of Life, giving 
apparently what defence he cares to give of the standpoint from which 
he has been taught to look at the world. We venture to think his 
attitude sufficiently significant to deserve unusually serious consideration 
—this, chiefly, in view of what we take to be a certain preparation going 
on amongst us (still accompanied, it is true, by a vast unpreparedness) for 
burdens which our own life is like to call upon us to bear. 

Not that in any reconstruction of life which may be needful for us, this 
Oriental poet’s thought or his poetry or his religion could be taken as 
furnishing concrete ideals; any more than the civilisation from which it 
springs could ever become our model civilisation. The “light from the 
East,” about which we hear sometimes, is emphatically light only; the 
medium, that is, through which we may hope to see our own things 
better, not new things for us to see. For the latter we must look else- 
where—to our own civilisation, namely, finding from its tortuous course 
as best we can the concrete ends towards which it may seem to have been 
dimly pointing all along. What we could take from the Eastern mind 
with advantage is not its ideals, but in the strict sense its light, and its 
length of vision. We lack this. Living in a world as large as that of 
the Orientals—much larger—we do not see our horizons; and our step is 
unsteady and our directions uncertain in consequence. 

There are not wanting indications that we are beginning to seek this 
greater length and width of vision, though it is doubtful if we realise 
either the extent of our need of it or its nature at all adequately as yet. 
Amongst these indications we reckon the reception given by the English- 
speaking public to the writings now before us. And perhaps the most 
important thing about these works is just the reflex light which they cast 
upon our own newer mental attitudes—upon the spirit in our own midst 
which has welcomed them, and apparently found some satisfaction in them. 


Mr Tagore is before all things a poet; and to speak of finding a 
919 
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message in his writings is at once to lay oneself open to the charge of 
finding his work didactic, or in some sense or other not true poetry, 
But at all risks we feel bound to use the term, though it is very nearly 
impossible to give the said message a name and not leave it shorn of jt, 
power—so much is it a religious, so little a philosophical one. But such 
a thing there undoubtedly is. There is in him, to put it otherwise, that 
to which people listen out of need, and not out of curiosity only. 

Doubtless this is hardly the immediately obvious view. The spectacle 
of an Indian poet translating his works into English prose, finding a 
enthusiastic public for them, and having his success crowned with a ready 
market and a Nobel prize, suggests at first no more than the arrival of g 
new literary rarity amongst us or a society “rage.” If so, we may say in 
passing, we can hardly conceive anyone whose work has more completely 
miscarried than the poet’s, or fostered more precisely the spirit his poems 
disparage. If there is any sincerity in his work at all, he is out for some. 
thing else than to pamper a jaded literary appetite with another latest 
novelty. The taste for this kind of thing no doubt explains part of his 
popularity, as of every popular man’s. But the secret of the hold he has 
taken upon his Western readers lies, we are convinced, in something deeper 
and much more like the sense to which he meant to appeal. 

He can at least claim some amongst his admirers whose appreciation of 
him is not thus superficial. No discerning person could associate anything 
shallow or ephemeral with the language of Mr W. B. Yeats, for instance, 
in his introduction to the volume of poems entitled Gitanjali, published 
last year. Mr Yeats tells there of the reverence for Tagore among his 
Indian fellow-countrymen: of how “natural” it appeared to some of them 
to be told that these poems “had stirred his blood as nothing had for 
years”; and of how they said that among themselves these songs were 
sung “from the west of India into Burma, wherever Bengali was spoken.” 
“JT have carried the manuscript of these translations about with me for 
days,” he goes on, “ reading it in railway trains, or on the top of omnibuses 
and in restaurants, and I have often had to close it lest some stranger would 
see how much it moved me. These lyrics . . . display in their thought a 
world I have dreamed of all my life long.” Such words do not suggest the 
passing fancy of a day. They are clearly the voice of a genuine hunger 
of the spirit resting at length satisfied with the object of a long quest; 
and they are eloquent of the fact that to one type of mind, at least, there 
is a message in this writer’s work, whatever its purport may be. And we 
cannot believe that that mind is confined to Mr Yeats or to a few select 
souls ; or that it is quite unknown to the thousands of ordinary readers of 
English books who are buying and reading these works, 

Which fact, if it be a fact, lends unique interest to the question what 
these works really offer. One peculiarity of them is that they face two 
audiences. They are the product, apparently, of a species of renascence 
spreading over an Eastern civilisation, and thus have a double appeal— 
being sufficiently inspired by renascence daring to seem to beckon the East 
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toa higher life and greater freedom ; while yet remaining true enough to 

fastern tradition to constitute a potent, though implicit, criticism of all 
that extravagance of liberty which has appeared to some to threaten a 
miscarriage of life in the West. They are not philosophical works ; not 
even the lectures which immediately concern us are primarily philosophical. 
They are religious, and at the same time high poetry. But though, as we 
have just said, they have a Western touch, they are Eastern in fundamental 
character. In their moral teaching they have the note of Oriental 
universalism and more than a touch of Oriental quietism. ‘They are 
esentially an Indian melody, as Mr Ernest Rhys has said, though sung 
with some change of key. And their value for us, whatever they may be 
for India, lies in the revelation they give of the astonishing universality 
which must characterise that in which genuine human satisfaction is to be 
found. This is the central burden of the lectures. And it constitutes 
their value, because in touching this they touch the thing we are at once 
in peculiar need of remembering and most tempted to forget. 

All the lectures centre round this theme. ‘The first note struck in the 
discourses is a picture of how the Aryan races by their natural conditions 
in India were laid peculiarly open to the impression of the vastness of the 
universe. And all through the subsequent discussions given—of the soul, 
of evil and selfishness, of love, action, and beauty, and of the Infinite— 
the same picture is repeated ; the picture, rather than the logical exposi- 
tion, of the universal as containing the true aim, fruition, and destiny of 
all individual life. It is not a systematic treatise—the author expressly 
disclaims all pretension to philosophical or scholarly specialism in his 
preface. It has almost no controversial interest, and in the way of logical 
justification of the main doctrine little is given with which the student of 
Western idealism since Kant is not familiar. What is fresh, as we said, 
is not so much what he sees as the clearness and the imagination with 
which he sees it. And for his message—for the real inwardness of his con- 
victions about the universe and man as well as for their incidence upon our 
own life—we must look rather to the poetry itself than to the lectures 
which give the rationale of the standpoint of the poetry. We turn for 
a moment, then, to the poetry. 


To say that Tagore’s writing is poetry at all is to say that in one way 
or another it contrives so to present the universe to us, that the latter 
becomes a fair or satisfying thing to see. But two points are noticeable 
in his presentation. It is a satisfaction attained by the minimum of 
artifice ; and it is a religious satisfaction. 

As to the first point: the poet casts his pictures upon a very broad 
canvas; and his creative touch is a singularly unobtrusive touch. The 
experience which he chooses to light up by his poetry is the widest spread 
of common experience. There is nothing rare or unusual about the images 
and associations which we meet with in his pages except their poetic 
character. He revels in the sun and the grass, the streams, the life of the 
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highway, the swish of the July rain. And the familiar becomes , 
not by being decked or exaggerated, but by being allowed to stand in 
its simplicity. 


“The morning sea of silence broke into ripples of bird-songs; and the 
flowers were all merry by the roadside ; and the wealth of gold was scattered 
through the rift of the clouds, while we busily went our way and paid no heed, 

“We sang no glad songs nor played; we went not to the village for 
barter; we spoke not a word nor smiled; we lingered not on the way. We 
quickened our pace more and more as the time sped by. 

‘The sun rose to mid-sky and the doves cooed in the shade. Withered 
leaves danced and whirled in the hot air of noon. The shepherd boy drowsed 
and dreamed in the shadow of the banyan tree, and I laid myself down by the 
water and stretched my tired limbs on the grass. 

“My companions laughed at me in scorn; . . . they never looked back 
nor rested; . . . they crossed many meadows and hills. . . . All honour to 
you, heroic host of the interminable path! Mockery and reproach pricked me 
to rise, but found no response in me. I gave myself up for lost in the depth 
of a glad humiliation—in the shadow of a dim delight.” 1 


The objects of nature here appear before us, not dead any more but 
alive; they have sprung into poetry; but surely not because they have 
been changed or artificialised or even touched, but simply because we have 
learnt in the poet’s company not to brush past them; to stay our haste, 
rather, and look at them. 

But, in the second place, there is the religious note. This is the ecstasy 
and the crowning wonder. Nature thus not interfered with, but simply 
seen—widely and steadily and as she is,—begins to speak to us with a 
human voice. Listen to the ending of the same song. 

“The repose of the sun-embroidered green gloom slowly spread over my 
heart. I forgot for what I had travelled, and I surrendered my mind without 
struggle to the maze of shadows and songs. At last when I woke from my 
slumber and opened my eyes, I saw thee standing by me, flooding my sleep with 


thy smile. How I had feared that the path was long and wearisome, and the 
struggle to reach thee was hard !” 


Not, of course, that the author would ever indulge in italics in 
such a place as this. I have italicised the word simply to bring out the 
point. Now this teaching, that the seemingly unrelieved and barren uni- 
versal, in other words, life in its utter entirety and integrity to which we 
can only give ourselves up by cessation of all feverish forward-struggling and 
pursuit of narrow ends—that this universal is really intensely human, that 
it is near us and ready to commune with us as Father, Lover and Friend— 
is the repeated refrain of all the poems. 


“ You came down from your throne and stood at my cottage door. 

“I was singing all alone in a corner, and the melody caught your ear. 
You came down and stood at my cottage door. 

“ Masters are many in your hall, and songs are sung there at all hours, 
But the simple carol of this novice struck at your love. One plaintive little 
strain mingled with the great music of the world, and with a flower for a prize 
you came down and stopped at my cottage door.” 


1 Gitanjali, pp. 39-41. 
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It comes to this, that both the poet’s message and his charm lie in the 

yon-egoistic character of his song—his humility, his contentment even not 
tosing, if so he can soothe us into the power to hear the music which the 
miverse itself is singing. Or, tochange the metaphor, it lies in the breadth 
of the ocean on which he launches us, and the unassuming grace with which 
he does it. Everywhere it is the universality of that which is to be satis- 
fying—the need for including all things, the inability to spare any, in a 
universe where we are to find settled joy. We find ourselves in the presence 
either of objects the most familiar we know, or objects whose familiarity to 
the Indian mind we can at once feel. And they all meet us, nod to us, 
greet us; and we greet them. Above all, they do it, not because they 
have been artificialised or because we have forced our minds into a peculiar 
mood, but simply because the nature and life in which we rejoice are un- 
tampered with, and because we are supremely restrained and sane. 

Now this humility, this non-egoism, this inability to outrage any least 
part of the whole universe of God in our search for satisfaction, is what 
makes us think the spirit of these poems so adapted to certain growing 
social needs, and so important a spirit for us to get into. One of the 
strong points of the lectures is that this moral aspect of the whole stand- 
point becomes clearer after reading them—we see how little the standpoint 
can permit of any vulgarity, any licence, any kind of egoistic irrelevance, 
nay, how even the touch of these things at once oversets the delicate poise 
of the thought, and transforms the whole vision in a flash into the mere 
wreck of commonplace. 

“One day I was out in a boat on the Ganges, It was a beautiful evening 
inautumn. The sun had just set; the silence of the sky was full to the brim 
with ineffable peace and beauty. The vast expanse of water was without a 
ripple, mirroring all the changing shades of the sunset glow. Miles and miles 
of a desolate sandbank lay like a huge amphibious reptile of some antediluvian 
age, with its scales glistening in shining colours. As our boat was silently 
gliding by the precipitous river-bank, riddled with the nest-holes of a colony 
of birds, suddenly a big fish leapt up to the surface of the water and then 
disappeared, displaying on its vanishing figure all the colours of the evening 
sky. It drew aside for a moment the many-coloured screen behind which 
there was a silent world full of the joy of life. It came up from the depths of 
its mysterious dwelling with a beautiful dancing motion and added its own 
music to the silent symphony of the dying day. I felt as if I had had a 
friendly greeting from an alien world in its own language, and it touched my 
heart with a flash of gladness. Then suddenly the man at the helm exclaimed 
with a distinct note of regret, ‘What a big fish!’ It at once brought before 
his vision the picture of the fish caught and made ready for his supper. He 
could only look at the fish through his desire, and thus missed the whole truth 
of its existence,” 1 


The entire significance we wished to point out in Tagore might be 
taken from this passage. He is one who reveals to us a very wide universe, 
teaches us not to touch it, but to treat it with utter reverence, on pain of 


spoiling it all, and helps us to feel that only this will ever really satisfy. 
1 Sadhana, p. 110. 
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We need this teaching. It is not, indeed, a world of Indian river ang 
forest, which we are called upon to rein ourselves up and try to look at, 
and to love, entire. The object in our case is a different one. But the 
attitude we are called upon to take up is the same. Our object is not, or at 
least is not primarily, nature at all, but the fair structure built and borne} 
rational human energy—the social world, our civilisation. But there is no 
thing we need more, in our haste (even in our well-meant haste to better 
it), than to stand back awhile and try to see this human world, and feel 
it, whole. It is no commonplace to say we need to learn the universality 
of what is to satisfy. The problem really takes us back to our ow 
Renascence. Ever since then we have been, with whatever variations or 
back-turnings, following that great time’s trumpet-call to man “to be free, 
to enjoy, and to understand”; and we are beginning now to realise what 
it really means. The vanguard of that “host of the interminable path,” 
to whom, as such, Tagore accords “all honour,” have reached as far as 
they could hope to reach. Some of us are about as “free” as human 
nature by the very law of its structure can possibly be. And we are wait- 
ing now for the rear to close up with us, and enter with us into the 
enjoyment of our new attained life—a life which is worthier shared, but 
the sharing of which is apt to feel like disillusion. This sharing, which 
means the universalising, of human good is the problem in the midst of 
which we are actually now labouring. And what is needed is not any 
return to the East; but it is certainly an infusion of what has some 
claim to be called Eastern light: the light in which we are able to see good 
and yet not “desire” it; the spirit in man which can rejoice in the mere 
consciousness that such good is, and be untormented by the lust of posses- 
sion; the spirit which Ruskin called “admiration.” 

The difficulty is that experience has not specially fitted us for the task, 
The mere advance of the masses towards free life in the Western com- 
munities is not as such fitted to develop the qualities needed when the 
advance is accomplished. The winning of the battles for freedom does not 
of itself qualify us for the tasks which remain when the battles are won. 
Every step in the advance has been conceived in discontent—a discontent 
afterwards named divine. Men saw a good, saw they had the power to 
take it, and heroically took it. And very often the leader of such advance 
is but the first seer of the new good, who lets other men see. Thus Ruskin, 
in Fors Clavigera: “I never stand up to rest myself [in the theatre] and 
look round the house without renewal of wonder how the crowd in the 
pit and shilling gallery allow us of the boxes and stalls to keep our places! 
Think of it—those fellows behind there have housed us and fed us... 
have bought us the best places . . . brought us through the cold to them,” 
etc., etc. The solution of the puzzle was precisely that they of the pit and 
the gallery had not really seen this denied good—this good not theirs— 
and seen it as one man. They have begun to see it since, and the process 
of taking it too has begun. Moreover, we are seeing more clearly goods 
not ours, and whole classes are seeing them more as one man, every day. 
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Whatever progress or retrogression has been registered in the changes 
through which social life has passed, there has at least been advance in 
gif-consciousness. ‘The world of labour knows, now, that it labours. The 
rich know that they are rich. An awakened and refined self-consciousness 
is the deepest social fact with which we have to deal. Which means that 
vithin certain limits we have no need of light. Within the boundaries of 
the field of our desires we see with a clearness which grows almost fierce. 
What we need, really, is the ability to see and not to desire. For we shall 
hope in vain for any, however distant, dream of a social perfection, which 
will not involve differences of status and responsibility and privilege, and 
in which there will not be for most of its members “places” which are 
and are not theirs. 

What we need is to see and not to desire. And if this were all, there 
would be no particular point in commending Tagore to our specially 
serious consideration, any more than any preacher of an ascetic morality. 
But asceticism—denial for denial’s sake—is just what will not carry us 
any appreciable way towards the social spirit we have in view. The only 
way is through the light which reveals the distant as well as the near—so 
that we may see the good immediately beyond us, but not that good only. 

The one way of keeping stable a structure which rests on human wills 
lies in the will for its stability—the full-blooded concrete enlightened will. 
The only hope lies in two things, and they are characteristic of the spirit 
in which these poems are written—nay, taken together, they almost con- 
stitute the atmosphere in which Tagore’s thought lives and moves. On the 
one hand, a genuine and immediate interest in the life of the whole which 
makes a wound to that a personal disaster; and, on the other hand, a 
perception of the delicate connection between individual conduct and that 
larger life, a perception of how small a lapse from individual integrity can 
deal that life a blow. 

It is true we must enrich the poet’s vision of the universal ends, with 
a Western articulation of life into definite achievement and practice. But 
the fundamental thing is that we should see the larger end—in other words, 
that the controlling interest in the whole be genuine, and felt. When that 
is felt, if it ever is, it will be with precisely the feeling which ranges through 
all this poetry. A mystical devotion to the universal it accurately is not. 
It is at most a mysticism which sees not by any special “illumination,” 
but by the clear light of the understanding ; and interest in the end is felt 
powerfully because it and its connection with conduct is so seen. But 
though not mysticism proper, there no doubt lies in mysticism a certain 
consciousness of the transcendence of the infinite end of life and its absolute 
authority over all the finite means; and so there is in it a certain prepara- 
tion for the attitude we have tried to indicate—a preparation for the 

shock of discovering how innocent or how time-honoured certain lines of 
conduct may be, which, for instance, natural history might condemn as 
incompatible with the ultimate good of the entire social structure. It 
implies an interest in what is very far beyond the scope of our ordinary 
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finite interests. ‘This is why we venture to see an incipient preparation for 
the shouldering of greater social burdens, in the spread of that mystic spirit 
among us, which has welcomed the mystically-touched beauty of Mr Tagore’ 
writings and so much else besides. It is really the mystic note given to 
some of the highest thoughts in Mr Tagore’s writings, which places them 
so near the central developing point of our culture—despite the fact that 
a stable life would seem necessarily to rest on something beyond mysticism, 


J. W. Scorr. 


Universiry or GLassow. 





The Autobiography of Maharshi Devendranath Tagore.—With 
Portraits.—Calcutta: S. K. Lahiri & Co., 1909. 


To have been the father of Rabindranath Tagore is one of the various 
distinctions of the subject of this biography. The preface to Sédhand 
contains a filial tribute of gratitude which may with advantage be quoted 
here. First, we are told that he “lived his long life in the closest 
communion with God, while not neglecting his duties to the world, or 
allowing his keen interest in all human affairs to suffer any abatement.” 
Secondly, that he had daily family worship at which texts of the Upani- 
shads were recited. To the father, then, is owing the obvious interest in 
the life of to-day which characterises the son, and to the habit of reading 
the old Indian Scriptures in a devotional spirit is due the alertness and 
originality which constitute the charm of Sédhané. “To me the verses 
of the Upanishads and the teachings of Buddha have ever been things of 
the spirit.” 

The reference to Buddha is illuminative. Tagore the father does not 
seem to have venerated that wonderful man, but both Keshab Chandra 
Sen and Vivekananda were his devotees. Thus the harm that was done 
by the abolition of Indian Buddhism was happily undone. It was not 
yet the time, however, for anything to be said or done which might seem 
to impair the doctrinal purity and spirituality of the Indian Reformation. 
Hence Devendranath Tagore not only rejected Buddha but also the whole 
of the Indian monistic philosophy and the widely spread theories of Maya, 
of incarnations, and of images. It was, in fact, his mission, not only to 
organise the association (the Brahma Samaj) which Rammohan Roy had 
founded in 1828, but also to beautify its too coldly intellectual aspect by 
the flowers of prayer and praise. 

He began his career as a reformer in 1839, when he established a 
society called the Tatwabadhini Sabha, which held weekly meetings at his 
house in Calcutta, where sometimes religious discourses were delivered and 
sometimes prayers were offered to the one and only God, known in India as 
Brahma. The step was doubtless unavoidable because of the lack of organ- 
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jsstion in Rammohan Roy’s institution. But equally of course the time 
soon cathe when practical men became aware that what was required was 
not a new association but a tightening of the bands of the old. This was 
elected by Devendranath Tagore, who “devoted himself with zeal and 
energy to its reorganisation, introduced a regular form of worship, including 
prayers for spiritual light and strength, and drew up a covenant for promot- 
ing consistency of conduct among the brotherhood.” The importance of 
this can hardly be overrated. Consistency in a country like India was 
almost impossible, and yet the attempt had to be made; the support of 
church membership was therefore of inestimable advantage. This was in 
1843. In 1848 a further step in advance was taken. Recognising the 
want of a “ sacred book,” based not only on natural but on revealed religion, 
Devendranath Tagore—as he thought himself, by special inspiration— 
dictated passages from the Upanishads, which formed Part I. of the so-called 
Brahma-Dharma. It became, however, only too evident that even the 
Upanishads, which had been so invaluable to Devendranath Tagore in his 
earlier years, needed a good deal of sifting; they might indeed contain the 
word of God, but they were not the word of God itself. This led toa 
further extension of the eclectic principle in Part II., which contained, 
besides, passages from the Laws of Manu and from the Mahabharata, and 
also a beautiful prayer (interspersed with quotations from the Upanishads) 
of Fénelon. Of Fénelon’s Bible, however, no use was made. This may 
seem strange, but the truth is that Fénelon’s prayer had been already 
annexed to Indian literature by being translated. Devendranath Tagore 
was thoroughly Indian in his tastes. 

We may contrast him, therefore, as a leader of conservative instincts 
with a younger leader, cosmopolitan in spirit and athirst for radical reforms, 
Keshab Chandra Sen. ‘They were close friends, and for a time in the 
same society, but how different! Permanent co-operation was seen to be 
impossible, and in February 1865 Keshab and the radical party seceded 
from the original Brahma Samaj, assuming the title “Brahma Samaj of 
India,” while Devendranath Tagore, as leader of the more conservative 
section, gave his society the title of Adi Brahma Samaj, “The Original 
Society of Brahma (God).” The details of this critical period would repay 
an impartial investigation, but this would divert us too much from our 
main subject. Suffice it to mention here that Keshab’s unfortunate 
marriage of his daughter to the Maharajah of Kuch-behar led to the 
formation of a third society called the Sadharan (i.e. Universal) Brahma 
Samaj. In several respects this was the most advanced of the Samajs; 
to idolatry and to caste it was entirely opposed, and any change in the 
rules had to be passed by the votes of a majority of the members. But to 
Devendranath Tagore the colour of the institution must have seemed 
hardly Indian enough. Certainly he was, on the whole, more in sympathy 
with his friend Keshab (to whom he gave the beautiful name Brahman- 
anda, “ Brahma’s bliss”). This clearly appears from the letters exchanged 
by the two friends in the last year of Keshab’s life. 
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There are many specimens of a truly spiritual religion both in the 
Autobiography itself and in the appendix. ‘The former is disappointingly 
fragmentary, but it reveals to us a noble searcher after God, who was 
willing to make any sacrifice for truth and righteousness’ sake. In the 
spirit of the ancient sages, he retired from the world before it was too late 
to enjoy the change. A portion of his leisure he spent in his family house 
at Calcutta, and a portion in meditation and prayer in a house and garden 
which he owned called Santi-nikatan, or the Abode of Peace. He also, his 
son relates, travelled about proclaiming the religion. 

He died 11th January 1903, universally regretted, and honoured 
with the title Maharshi, “the Saint.” To one of his sons we owe the 
excellent translation of the Autobiography and its various supplements, 
Another son is the now well-known poet and teacher. Both these sons 
are distinctly progressive men, who value the religious tradition of the 
Mother-land. 

I may add that there are many illustrations, and that the book is of 
historical interest to those who realise that Indian religion has a future 
and a hope. 

T. K. Cueyne, 


Oxrorp. 





The Foundations of Character.—By Alexander F, Shand.— 
London: Macmillan, 1914. 


In chapter seventeen of the second part of this work Mr Shand gives an 
account of the emotion of wonder which will make many a reader pause 
and say to himself, “That is exactly the kind of interest in the mind that 
this book has aroused in me.” Wonder, we are told, is an interplay of 
joy, curiosity, and astonishment. Now the essence of joy is its tendency 
to sustain the circumstances which have given rise to it. The essence of 
curiosity, which is not accompanied by very much or very strong feeling, 
is to examine the object by which it has been excited and carry the 
attention beyond the present situation. Consequently there is a strange 
antagonism between the tendencies that are at work in wonder which 
produces two varieties of the emotion. The one, which results in super- 
stition, is childish and sensational; the other, which results in science, is 
highly intellectual and reverential: for in the former the joy predominates, 
and in the latter the curiosity. But in any case “wonder is the Pheenix 
which, through its own destruction, comes to life again.” It is ever 
renewed by a world in which the mystic finds “every common bush afire 
with God,” and the man of science is constantly being challenged to 
answer the questions that Nature puts to him in endless succession. 
Of such problems, which are at once baffling and alluring, Mr Shand 
has propounded hundreds; and it is one of the outstanding merits of the 
book that he has not answered them dogmatically. He has aimed at 
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showihg his readers a good method of study rather than at proving 
himself to be the complete psychologist. Thus they will not idly 
assimilate his theories, but will use them as a stimulus to making 
discoveries in psychology, and correcting the laws of the science which 
have so far been enunciated in the light of broadening experience and 
increasing knowledge. 

To the unlearned in psychology the book will bring an awakening 
similar to that which a child feels when he first learns that the snowflakes 
which, erstwhile, were mere objects of admiration to him, are crystals of 
exquisite form; or the flowers which he has regarded only as decorations 
are organisms every part of which has a definite function to perform in 
the economy of the whole. ‘The mind is a universe as vast and complex as 
the sky and the earth; and as well planned and ordered. Instincts, 
impulses, and emotions are all organised into sentiments as the planets are 
disposed in the solar system. A man who is idling on a railway station, a 
child who is tired of his toys, a sedentary worker who goes out for a walk, 
will instinctively seek some ulterior object to systematise their activities. 
The organising process begins at one’s birth and goes on until sentiments 
are formed—such as friendship, conscience, the love of business, parental 
affection, and self-love—that wax and wane like all living things, and that 
utilise and control numbers of instincts, appetites, and emotions, in the 
service of the ends for which they have grown up. All of them, as need 
arises, employ anger, fear, joy, and sorrow; but of repugnance, hope, 
disgust, and other emotions they do not all make use. The emotions are 
themselves organisations, microcosms or selves indeed, which together 
constitute the compound self or ego; which comprise a cognitive, a 
conative, and a feeling attitude ; and which, when character degenerates, 
or before it is determined, sometimes become independent personalities, 
insomuch that the dotard, the child, and the hysteric fall a prey to their 
passions and impulses. As for the instincts—that of grasping, for instances 
of pursuing or of hiding—they, in the human race, bring about only 
fragmentary actions which the child has to find out how to combine for 
some serviceable purpose by means of imitation and experiment. Desire is 
a developed impulse which holds in train the six prospective emotions of 
disappointment, anxiety, hope, despondency, despair, and confidence ; and 
will and intellect are not independent existences, but merely instruments fut 
realising the ends of some sentiment or emotion. The writer proceeds to 
explain how, in the course of their evolution, the sentiments construct 
ideals of their action which form their “relative ethics”; how the 
“tempers” relax and quicken the emotions; how the character acquires 
the qualities of conduct ; and how so many other mental processes achieve 
themselves that the student’s wonder, both at the volume and the subject, 
is amply justified. 

The multitude of details which the book records may confuse many 
people; and perhaps, after all, the majority derive more knowledge of 
character from the artists—poets, novelists, and essayists—who make a few 
Vor. XII.—No. 4. 59 
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broad outlines tell the whole story of it, than from the psychologist who 
neatly enumerates its elements and ranges them under laws. For example 


“She would do joy no curious despite, 
She made no wonder how the wonder was; 
Only concern’d to take her full delight,” 


contains more information about joy and its inclination to maintain jt; 
object without change than the author’s analysis of that emotion, which js 
elaborate and extremely careful. To give precision to such lite 
utterances, and to ancient saws and maxims, has been one of his chief aims 
in writing the book ; and it has lent a primness to his pages that occasion. 
ally becomes almost ludicrous. But to complain of a man of scieng 
because he is not an artist is hardly fair criticism. Well schemed and 
modestly written, Mr Shand’s book is the fruit of long study that should 
secure much attention for it, from dreamer and thinker alike, for many, 
year to come. 


M. E. Rosmson, 


Lonpon. 





Introduction to the History of Religions.—By Crawford Howell Toy— 
Ginn & Co., London, 1914.—Pp. xix +639. 


Tuis volume is the fourth of a series of “Handbooks on the History of 
Religions,” under the editorship of Professor Morris Jastrow, jun., forme 
volumes dealing with India (by E. W. Hopkins), Babylonia and Assyria 
(Jastrow), and the 'Teutons (Chantepie de la Saussaye). The author— 
Professor of Hebrew since 1869—is a biblical scholar best known for his 
book Judaism and Christianity, and for his excellent commentaries m 
Ezekiel and Proverbs. In this volume he has performed a service which 
places all students of religion under his debt. He has classified, summarised, 
and discussed the principal beliefs, ideas, legends, myths, practices, and 
customs in “ public religion” from the lowest forms upwards. Although 
it has not been his aim to deal at length with the higher religions, with 
personal religion on the higher levels (¢.g. as exemplified in mysticism), ot 
with the quasi- and semi-religious features of philosophy, art, poetry, ete, 
he has nevertheless introduced numerous references “for the purpose of 
illustrating lines of progress.” He has extended his survey from savagery 
and totemism to modern philosophising and theosophising tendencies, and 
he has ranged from the meanest of cults to the problem of a univers 


religion. In fact, the veteran Harvard scholar has given the students § 


convenient bird’s-eye view of the entire field, and an “up-to-date” and 
concise summary of all the important material. A careful scrutiny may 
reveal lacunee—“ the details are selected from a large mass of materia 
which is increasing in bulk year by year”; but the classification is so clea 
and the references so complete that the book will be an indispensable 
handbook to all who wish to pursue the subject and “ pigeon-hole” nev 
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evidence as it comes. A very brief introductory chapter is followed by 
one on the soul (pp. 10-47); next is an account of various early religious 
ceremonies, with a chapter on early cults (99-175). Totemism and taboo 
are handled with commendable fullness (176-264), and a chapter on gods 
leads up to one on myths (359-391). A discussion of magic and divination 
completes this part of the book. There are careful discussions, especially 
interesting to the ordinary reader, of “the higher theistic development” 
(440-480), and of the “social development of religion” (481-572), and a 
few concluding pages on “scientific and ethical elements in religious 
systems.” The select bibliography is very elaborate (pp. 585-623); the 
index, though acceptable, is all too short considering the quantity of 
material; on the other hand, the book is conveniently divided into 1173 
sections, and there is a useful analytical table of contents. Altogether, 
the work is a fine achievement and an invaluable contribution to the 
subject. 

Whatever advance be made in the study in the future will doubtless 
be due less to the discovery of novel data than to better methods of treating 
the old. The material is already unwieldy, and, although new data may 
prove or disprove some hypotheses and suggest others, the unprejudiced 
observer of to-day can hardly fail to notice with perplexity the varying 
attitudes and positions which are due, not so much to the data per se, as 
to the individual factor, the inevitable presuppositions of the inquirer. 
Professor Toy’s main conclusions, however, should win assent: (a) the 
similarity among religions is a result of the psychological unity of the 
human race (§ 943); (b) every religion is the product of a community, 
and represents its view of human life in its relation to the supernatural 
(§ 1148); and (c) human life has always been unitary, no one part can be 
severed from the others, and religion is simply one line of social growth 
existing along with science, philosophy, etc. (§ 1015). While, on 
the one hand, he recognises certain features that are common to 
practically all religions (§ 1149), he naturally accepts, on the other, 
the fact of a religious development of some sort from the earliest 
times (§ 12). It is here that one of two criticisms suggest themselves. 
When we read that “the clearest example of the orderly advance of a 
deity to pre-eminence is afforded by the Hebrew Yahweh, Jehovah” 
(§ 765), it is obvious that we deal not with tangible living individuals of 
flesh and blood, but with a long series of characteristic ideas and convic- 
tions focussed by them upon Yahweh. And so, when, instead of a single 
area, we survey religious development from Central Australia to its highest 
forms (viz. our own ideals), the abstract and involved nature of the process 
is still more obvious. None the less, for the purpose of handling the facts, 
the evolutionary method is entirely helpful so far as it goes. But there is 
& logic of evolution. When we consider any series of successive stages 
A, B, C, etc., there will be features peculiar to some or all of them (to AB, 
BC, ABC, or CDE, etc.), and there will be the characteristic differences 
which alone allow us to sever the stages. What is applicable to one or 
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two stages may not be so to others, and what becomes distinctive and 
recognisable (say c at stage C) must have necessary antecedents in B, even 
though we cannot recognise anything like c. So it is that if we can regard 
thought as developing, and if we agree that religion first appears at 
certain stage, there will be a prior stage where, however, we may not d 
religion as we define it ; and if religion develops, we may, from our definition 
of God, find the earliest stage where the idea first appears, but there will 
be a necessary antecedent stage, even though we cannot recognise a belief 
in God resembling our beliefs. Indeed, a great deal of trouble has arisen 
in dealing with the lower religions because of our definitions and concepts; 
we do not find certain features in a recognisable form, or we find feature 
that can be expressed only in terms that properly refer to some higher 
stage; our intuitive feeling of the course of evolution culminates in the 
present stage reached by us in our own evolution; and, finally, there js 
considerable difference of opinion among ourselves touching the content 
of sundry concepts and the value of sundry definitions. 

Professor Toy very reasonably finds “ germinal ” conceptions of natural 
law (§ 7), the infinite (§ 9), public spirit (§ 131), and public opinion (§ 486), 
But it is quite another thing when he speaks of religion and science as 
coeval (§ 1). He even talks of “savage science” (§ 26), “early biological 
science ” (§ 35), and of ideas of the deity, soul, and conscience as “ products 
of scientific thought” (§ 15). In a Nandi folk-story wonder is expressed 
at the fact that man can turn over when asleep without first getting up 
(§ 642). This is on the road to psychology—and rudimentary psychology 
at the pre-scientific stage; but it is confusing to identify the explicit with 
the implicit, the “science” with the pre-scientific antecedents. We must 
insist on severing astrology from astronomy, and alchemy from chemistry, 
nor must hepatoscopy be equated with anatomy! Instead of running the 
stages together, it is more important to realise the existence and to look 
for the indications of the antecedent stages in the growth of science, 
theology, and philosophy, and the various aspects or departments of them. 
The fact that logically there must be antecedent stages in the history of ideas 
of God, Redemption, Sacrifice, and so forth, is of positive value in research. 

Professor Toy inclines to differentiate within the area at stages where 
there was not yet differentiation. Thus: “The belief that the newbom 
child is the reincarnation of an ancestor is scientific rather than religious” 
(§ 186); mana is “a scientific biological conception, but it necessarily 
enters into alliance with religion ” (§ 235); economic taboos are “ pruden- 
tial rules to which a supernatural sanction has been attached” (§ 622); 
“taboo is in essence religious, not moral” (§ 632). This scarcely views 
the evidence in its own light, but gives our point of view. So also, when 











he says “a house . . . represents the life of the family, and is therefor 
a thing to be revered” (§ 236), must one not protest? On the theory of 
the psychological unity of the race, may not some savages have theit 
“‘ Home, sweet Home,” co-ordinating and intensifying what with us is often - 
an undifferentiated fusion of feelings, memories, and ideas? Again, while 
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the outside observer can say: “innumerable are the taboos that have 
passed into oblivion ” (§ 633), the more psychological method finds every- 
where taboos of some kind, either isolated or in some organic connection of 
current beliefs and practices. Professor Toy also writes: ‘Taboo, being a 
religious conception, has been adopted and fostered by all popular systems 
of religion” (ib.); but the evidence, regarded more psychologically, shows 
that the ordinary religious individual invariably tends to recognise within 
himself certain profound differences of absolute validity. 

The gulf between the sacred and the ‘non-sacred is felt subjectively 
and is absolutely valid; but to the external observer the gulf has no 
objective existence. When, further, Professor Toy proceeds to associate 
the decay of a taboo with the influences that have tended to rationalise 
religion, we see that although the detached intellectualistic mind may not 
feel the force of some taboo, and may object, say, to the blasphemy laws, 
the average type of mind is such as to account entirely both for their rise 
and for their persistence. The intellectual type sees the data from its own 
point of view. If “the hold of magic on the minds of men is shown by 
the fact that it has persisted up to the present day” (§ 903), the theory 
of “survival” does not explain the psychological aspects. The individuals, 
who are our evidence, have not, as it were, inherited certain ideas and beliefs, 
rather do they manifest a supernaturalism, closely related to religion, 
but expressed in external forms which religion cannot tolerate. The 
whole significance of the modern study of religion lies not so much in the 
gap which appears to sever the highest thought from the lower, but in 
the discovery (a) of the imperfections of our tools of thought, (5) of the 
delicate character of “civilisation,” and (c) of the world-wide distribution 
of a supernaturalism, of a subjectively valid nature, which makes and 
unmakes peoples. ‘The purely classificatory and descriptive stage in the 
scientific study of religion has passed into one more psychological, where, 
as it seems, theories of logic and of philosophy are inextricably entangled 
with it. The old problems have taken a new form. In conclusion, Pro- 
fessor 'Toy’s admirable and indispensable volume will materially relieve 
the initial labours of future students ; and in expressing sincerest thanks to 
the veteran scholar for his work, it must be freely acknowledged that 
criticisms have only been possible because the material has already been 
collected and presented to us by the zeal and scholarship of such as he. 


Sran_tey A. Cook. 
CaMBRIDGE. 





Roman Ideas of Deity.—By W. Warde Fowler.—London : 
Macmillan & Co., 1914. 


Tuts is a most interesting and suggestive piece of work on a particular 
branch of a study to which a great deal has been contributed by scholars 
in late years, no small part by Dr Fowler himself. ‘The revived interest 
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in the ways of life and thought of the ancient world has led to an eager 
search for all new evidence that may be forthcoming and a minute p. 
examination of the old, in the hope that fresh light may be thrown on 
what may be termed the combined study of anthropology and the classics, 
In this study, in popular appreciation at any rate, Greek institutions have 
proved far more inspiring than those of Rome. And if generally “the 
glory that was Greece” has had a larger appeal than “the grandeur that 
was Rome,” certainly in the sphere of religious belief, particularly in the 
period with which Dr Fowler is specially concerned, that of the last 
century before the Christian era, we do not even find that grandeur. Our 
first impression—and to some extent Dr Fowler supports the view—is that 
of a faith that was dead or dying, of vague abstractions converted into 
lifeless deities, and of gods adopted from the Greeks, and so misused in 
the adoption as to lose all their nobility. When we turn to the evidence 
of Roman literature, we get the same impression of lifelessness. Cicero's 
philosophical writings show, indeed, a serious spirit, a genuine wish to 
believe ; but, as Dr Fowler justly observes, they have never really roused 
mankind. If, as he says, the religion of Rome and Italy had been at this 
time a genuine product full of life, this theology might have been of real 
and permanent interest. But it was not so. And if Cicero is not greatly 
inspiring, neither was he greatly inspired. Just as the Romans adopted 
the Greek gods in the period of their decline, so did they take on Greck 
philosophy when its great days were over. The writers whom Cicero 
followed had, as Dr Fowler points out, the great defect that their thinking 
was not rooted in the life of the world around them. For the most part 
Cicero’s attitude to religion is that of the man of the world, and we feel 
much the same about Horace, while of Ovid we should be inclined to say 
that his is the religion of the man about town. “It is expedient that 
gods should exist, and, as it is expedient, let us believe that they do,” 
remains as a delightful summary of Ovid’s religious convictions. 

But we get a very imperfect and unfair view of the Roman character if 
we only give attention to what they borrowed from others and never fully 
realised for themselves, to what became weak and debasing, and do not 
consider the far more important elements of strength and power. Many 
years ago Henry Nettleship in some admirable essays entered a vigorous 
plea for a proper appreciation of those great qualities which raised Rome 
to her position of eminence and made her a ruling power, which the Greeks 
never became. It is a great attraction of Dr Fowler’s learned work that 
he gives us the impression of holding the same point of view. ‘To quote 
some lines of the conclusion, he writes: “I asked myself what the old 
Roman religion could contribute to the idea of deity, and found some little 
contribution in the spirituality of the domestic worships, especially of 
genius, and in the tendency towards monotheism in the cult of Jupiter the 
heaven-god. I went on to remark on the sense of cosmic powers as divine 
forces. . . . Then I passed to the most important of the religious 
tendencies of the age, the tendency to think of Man as capable of becoming 
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and the exemplification of this tendency in the cult of the Cesars, 
yhich reconstituted the old connection between religion and the State.” 

We feel very forcibly, on reading this book, the strength and endurance 
of this connection. The typical Roman does not strike us as religious in 
any intensity of spiritual communion with his own soul. But he is religious 
in his regard for the home, the family, and the State. Hence comes the 
importance attached to the Penates, to Vesta, and to Jupiter, who, in a 
sense, is a deity who embraces and transcends all. The Roman pietas was 
a very real virtue, and even more so, perhaps, was the sanctitas, 
srupulousness, which kept men in the right path. We feel, from much 
evidence which Dr Fowler discusses, how apt the Roman genius was for 
preserving and developing whatever made for the life and permanence of 
the community and its institutions; and, further, how ‘dextrous a use 
authority was continually making of what could serve this purpose. The 
Roman spirit was rather confirmed than exalted by the Roman religion and 
its observances, and the most exalted of the Romans, Lucretius and Virgil, 
are in a way foreigners among their fellow-countrymen. Yet they were 
only partly so. Dr Fowler makes some interesting comments on Lucretius, 
and indicates how, in spite of the purpose of the De rerum natura and 
the theory it expounds, Lucretius represents the ideas of deity which inform 
the Roman religion. Virgil’s mysticism appeals to us as looking to the 
future rather than to the present or the past. Yet he too had much in 
common with the feeling of his age. 

Dr Fowler discusses at some length the subject of the cult of the 
Cesars. We are probably most of us startled by Horace’s picture of 
Augustus as drinking, or destined to drink, nectar among the Immortals, 
with purple-stained mouth. But Dr Fowler makes us understand how, 
apart from the exaggerated language of courtly poets and the exceptional 
forms it sometimes assumed, this cult may be regarded without a feeling 
either of amazement or offence, as a natural development of Roman belief 
and certainly a most useful institution for the community. Perhaps we 
might wish to say that it is the tendency to think of man as capable of 
becoming “ a god” rather than “ god.” But at any rate it is a belief that 
again impresses us with the savoir faire if not with the exaltation of the 
Roman mind. 

This book consists of lectures delivered in Oxford for the Common 
University Fund, and so is primarily addressed to students of the subject ; 
but it should appeal to a wider public. If any fault may be found with it, 
it is that, dealing as it does with much that is matter of recent investiga- 
tion, occasionally we feel that too much importance is attached to what 
is new—to what time must put in its proper place in the general body 
of evidence. Not unnaturally perhaps in such inquiry, omne repertum 
pro magnifico, if we may alter the famous saying of Tacitus. But it is 
difficult to repress a smile when we read Dr Fowler’s statement, “ When 
I was preparing these lectures, I learnt from an article in the Archiv fir 
Religionswissenchaft that an Italian scholar, Dr Pettazoni, claims to have 
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discovered a supreme deity in the island of Sardinia.” But perhaps Dy 
Fowler smiled as he wrote it. 


Lawrence Sotomon, 
University Co.ttecr, Lonpon. 





The Principle of Authority in Relation to Certainty, Sanctity, and Society, 
—An Essay in the Philosophy of Experimental Religion. Lectures 
by P. T. Forsyth, M.A., D.D., Principal of Hackney College, Hamp- 
stead.—London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1913. 


Dr Forsyra is a leading exponent of that evangelical Liberalism which . 


no one who understands it in the least can mistake for a position of 
compromise between free progressive thinking and traditional prejudices, 
To disparage in this way all who believe that intellectual continuity under 
modern conditions can be reached without a vast disturbance of the centre 
of gravity, is really inexcusable in dealing with Dr Forsyth. And this 
not merely because of the vigour and independence of his thought, not 
merely because the critic could be challenged to show what place his 
system gives to scholastic methods, naive assumptions, dependence on 
exploded narratives, undigested lumps of tradition: but for a further 
reason. A theology of this sort is virtually a challenge, on ground prin- 
ciples, to the Liberalism that thus disparages it; and therefore, if the 
writer is to be taken seriously at all, such disparagement only begs the 
question. This theology is an attempt, at least, to make the idea of 
Redemption determinative; and if the attempt is successful, historical 
belief must necessarily win a new significance, and therefore, in its main 
features, new credentials. The task of finding intellectual continuity, in 
view of modern thought and of abiding human needs, is not the exclusive 
privilege of a levelling Liberalism: the Liberalism that seeks not a level 
but a focus is a rival on the same ground. ‘This latter may mediate 
between its rival and the old theology, but it is not a compromise; it 
works on principles of its own. 

The writer, starting from the idea of authority, in all departments of 
life, seeks to establish it upon a soteriological basis. Salvation is the 
approach of God, not merely as love but as holiness. His self-revelation 
is received rather volitionally than intellectually by the soul that it sub- 
dues. ‘The unapproachable approaches, enters, tarries, lives, dies, con- 
quers among us and in us, knows us into our only knowledge of itself, 
subdues all things to its sanctuary, and establishes its good and blessed 
self in us and on us all” (p. 7). 

The key to the understanding of the general position is to be found in 
the Theory of the Knowledge of God which it contains, not because this 
is the basis of the reasoning so much as because it is the crucial point to 
which the lines converge. We shall deal with that point Tather closely, 
yet not at all from a desire to press home a too nice criticism ; for it is just 
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PRINCIPLE OF AUTHORITY 987 
fecause we feel so strongly the truth and value of the main thesis that 
yewould fain bring its weaker elements to the surface and try to show 
that they are best corrected from a standpoint close to the writer’s own. 

The book, we should add, is written in Dr Forsyth’s well-known 
frilliant and incisive style, full of telling epigrams and unusual turns of 
expression, which at first give a sense of being strained after; but we 
telieve they are rather due to his method of thought, and that the strain 
js not after style but after the elusive implications of his thought. This 
is in itself antithetical in ground and substance, and lives upon antithesis. 
But for this characteristic, the treatise might seem rather spun out. It 
turns upon a few great and closely connected ideas, trenchantly enforced; 
and is in fact a noble contribution, not so much perhaps to the elucidation 
of the “principle of authority” as such, but certainly to redemptional 
theology. 

But to proceed. The author finds the ultimate ground of authority in 
the submission of the soul to the holy God who approaches it redemptively 
in Jesus Christ. This approach is essentially authoritative: it is a claim, 
a taking possession, an act of self-vindicating Holiness no less than of 
saving Grace. Dualism and discontinuity are emphasised at this central 
point. ‘He (St Paul) never speaks of the success of the Gospel as lying 
in its appeal to his better self, or its consummation of his prior self, or 
its transfiguration of his natural self, or its corroboration of his rational 
self... . The supreme authority, in so far as it is effective for my 
obedience, is the supreme miracle, which remakes me and my will, rather 
than the supreme reason which extends me and my domain” (p. 65). 
How effectively this is maintained must be seen by reading the book. 
That there is a certain one-sidedness here, at least in emphasis, will be 
submitted presently, but one may admit this without softening the terms 
in which this discontinuity is expressed. It is not the bold grasping of 
the nettle, the incisive affirmation of interacting realities at the heart of 
things, which gives just offence to the modern mind. Intellectual continuity 
—the organic unification of our ideas—does not require us to postulate a 
universe with no real freedom in it, no eternal issues. A Dualism clarified 
and focussed is no less true to the genuine requirements of Liberalism as 
such than any Monism—not to say far truer to experience and life. 

Dr Forsyth’s attitude towards Monism should be noted, for it has a 
point of attachment with other of his positions which will afford occasion 
for comment. He says of the moral (and religious) consciousness that it 
“is not, like the philosophic, single, simple, and harmonious, but double, 
divided, and even rent. ... It must begin with the experienced and 
certain fact of the divided conscience, a standing state of collision, war, 
and sin” (p. 5). While agreeing most fully with this, we yet may pause 
when the conclusion is drawn that “when we are dealing with the holy, 
we are in a region which thought cannot handle or even reach” (p. 7). 
The general tendency of the passage is to do, as we think, imperfect 
justice to Philosophy, and therefore to the intellectual claims of religious 
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experience itself. Our substantial agreement with Dr Forsyth here js error), b 
qualified at this point: that whereas he seems to concede the monistic ideal jdea abo 
to Philosophy, and on that ground asserts the independence of the religious and tha 
consciousness, which is essentially dualistic, we should rather dispute the ideal co 
philosophic soundness of Monism because it is not true to the most basal (though 
experience. We should not therefore concede the coherence, within their object. 
scope, of the monistic systems, We should challenge any theory, expressed even th 
or implied, of the relation between experience and pure thought, which certain) 
would not allow religious experience to decide this question for Philosophy, between 
We now pass on to our consideration of the epistemological side of the which \ 
discussion. Its three main terms should be carefully borne in mind. The there i 
argument turns upon the mutual relations of Experience, Idea, and the it may 
content or object of both. We shall best show how much the writer has real wi 
helped towards a true adjustment of these three terms by showing where, sharp 
in the opinion of the present reviewer, his adjustment fails, or at least only c 
falters. The tenor of our criticism will be to give the Idea, or rational our af 
side of Religion, a somewhat more dominant place. admitt 
“When we are dealing with the holy we . . . are beyond both as fact: 
experience and thought, and we are dependent on revelation for the con- mediat 
viction of the reality of the ideal which moral experience demands but the liv 
cannot ensure” (p. 7). Experience “leaves me surer of the content than God re 
of the experience itself” (p. 29). But, on the other hand, experience is In 
nearer to the Object than the idea is. “Our theological capital is not which 
ideas we arrive at, but experience we go through” (p. 103). Yet “we do of rel 
not believe things because of an experience, but we do in an experience” not th 
(p. 30). It is difficult to convey in a few fragmentary quotations the tion © 
substance of a large portion of a large volume, but these few sentences Idea ¢ 
fairly indicate the drift. Spiritual knowledge, Dr Forsyth declares in not 
effect—and we emphatically agree with him—is correlative with a divine centre 
self-presentative revelation, and, in this respect, is super-intellectual. The D 
actual contact with the operative divine Object, if it be but a fact, takes God- 
us, obviously, beyond mere conceptions and mere feeling alike. But here a hy 
comes in the cruz. What is the nature of that experience “in” which we forme 
believe in an Object that transcends it? Clearly we cannot be always or id 
worshipping. And even though the spirit of worship becomes the main the li 
current of our lives, yet still, if we are to justify our faith to our intellect, insta 
we must be able in some sense to view the experience from without. To powe 
shun this would be a confession that we are dominated by feeling. The that 
author is far from failing to recognise this. He emphasises the claims of proc 
the intellect. But he is not, we think, quite satisfactory, or at least clear, ( 
in the assignment of its subject-matter. He is too much inclined (as in here 
the passage already referred to, pp. 103-4) to assign to it the experience with 
as such in too narrow a sense, rather than the ideas which express the posi 
, content of the experience. He does not make it clear that the former is kno 
not even comprehensible without the latter. By the experience he means, of u 
not the mere subjective happening (though he leaves a loop-hole for this ‘T| 
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aor), but in its correlation with an objective content, which is, not an 
idea about God, but God Himself. Now here there is something wanting, 
and that is the clear recognition that cognitive experience possesses an 
ideal content. It is not enough to say that it has an actual content 
(though this paradox is true in the mysticism of Religion), or an immediate 
object. All cognition is implicitly knowledge about as well as acquaintance, 
even though the implication can never fully be made explicit. Such 
certainly is the knowledge of God. If we forget this we drive a wedge 
between the subject and the object—however close their reciprocity— 
which would involve scepticism. When discursive thought has its turn, 
there is nothing for it to handle but subjective phenomena from which 
it may draw inferences as to their cause: for to assume the object as 
real would be to beg the question. And thus there will be just that 
sharp division between experience and rational knowledge which is not 
only contrary to fact, but throws us back ultimately upon ecstasy for 
our apprehension of God. Dr Forsyth should surely have explicitly 
admitted, and indeed affirmed strongly, that we experience ideas as well 
as facts and entities: that the idea of God, however it may suffer from the 
mediation of reflective analysis, is as truly the content of experience as is 
the living presence of God. His system absolutely requires not merely a 
God responded to but a Truth intuited. 

In ordinary matters we draw a distinction between object and idea 
which we must not allow to mislead us when we are dealing with the basis 
of religious cognition. What we desiderate in the author’s reasoning is 
not that he should spoil the immediacy of apprehension by the interposi- 
tion of the Idea (this, indeed, is what he seems to fear), but the fusion of 
Idea and Object at the apex of knowledge. When the object is God, is 
not the distinction between the actual and the ideal transcended at the 
central point of contact between the knower and the known? 

Does the idea of God really express, in any degree, the content of the 
God-consciousness, or is it only a causal explanation of that consciousness, 
a hypothesis that the phenomenon has suggested and justifies? If the 
former, then surely a moment of understanding, or acceptance of an idea 
or ideas, is no less present in the immediacy of spiritual communion than 
the living reality of God Himself. That the latter cannot be left for an 
instant out of account is, we hold, a vital truth, and is enforced with great 
power throughout this volume: but we must secure this truth by showing 
that the experience not merely invites but initiates the intellectual 
process, 

Closely connected with this question is that of self-consciousness ; and 
here we seem to find, in Dr Forsyth’s fine construction, a crack continuous 
with that which we have already traced. He takes his stand upon a pro- 
position of the deepest truth and significance, that we know ourselves as 
known of God. “Our knowledge of ourselves rests on God’s knowledge 
of us... . The root certainly is not, ‘I think,’ it is ‘I am thought’; not 
‘I know,’ but ‘I am known’” (p. 111; see also, ¢.g., pp. 71 f.). The 
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real ground of our certitude is “the nature of the thing of which we ar 
sure” (p. 58). But this is still only part of the truth. There is a pervad. 
ing tendency to underrate the fact of a redeemed se/f-consciousness, corre. 
sponding to the consciousness of God. The word “ reflection ” covers both 
sides of that main idea that has eluded the firm grasp so admirable in the 
treatment of the main theme. That is to say, the subjectivity of the indi. 
vidual soul, in respect both of its mental processes (already discussed) and 
of its existence as an eternal entity, is too much subordinated. ‘The whole 
process is exhibited too exclusively in terms of an outward movement, or 
series of movements, towards God, just as God is conceived essentially in 
His redemptive approach to us. If we are to do justice to the redeemed 
consciousness as a position of the soul tending at least to stability, and as an 
atmosphere pervading thought and life, we must work into the theory an 
abiding and conscious, or subconscious, immanence of the soul in God, and 
that as a matter not merely of grace per se, but of nature restored and 
reinstated by grace. This higher self-consciousness is necessary not only 
directly to that basis of assurance without which a redemptional theology 
is stultified, but to a full grasp of the rationality of our faith. That is 
to say, we must incorporate self into our vision, both as an individual unit 
of redemption and also as the seat of subjective Reason, which may either 
deceive or discredit our naive faith unless admitted, so far as may be, into 
its confidence. If it were utterly left out of account, it would remain as 
a background of uncertainty to all our brightest hopes. We could have 
no doctrine of assurance and no assurance of such doctrine as we had, 
Mere self-transcendence stultifies at both ends the security which it seems 
at first to win. With this we may assume that Dr Forsyth would unre- 
servedly agree. But if we are right, it is important to inquire whether the 
place he has assigned to self-consciousness in Christian experience is quite 
clear and adequate. Is it enough to say that we know ourselves as known 
of God? Do we not know God as known by ourselves? In other words, 
have we not, ideally, such a consciousness of God that the fact of its com- 
plete and inevitable relativity to ourselves casts no shadow upon its 
objective and transcendental reality? If so, there must be a more radical 
correlation between self and God in Christian experience and in any ade- 
quate intellectual expression of it. It is not quite enough to see self 
mirrored in the heart of God. The immanence is mutual. The doctrine 
of God in us, widely as it has been abused—starved in its own sanctuary by 
isolation from the ideas that are its necessary complement—is a truth that, 
in the very interests of transcendental Theism, we cannot afford to forget. 
Dr Forsyth, as we have said, is disposed to view personal religion too 
exclusively in terms of outgoing movement, both on the side of God and 
on the side of man. And this, as we have partly indicated, has conse- 
quences in more than one direction. The tendency of his reasoning is to 
reduce, as we think, too much the significance of the prewparatio evangelica, 
both in the individual and at large. For instance, there is something 
distinctly lacking in his treatment of verification—the relation of the old 
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to the new (pp. 375-378 ; of. pp. 175, 176): “The Gospel can be handled 















































ve 
ht by no experience but that which it really creates.” Now this, to begin 
corre. with, is not easy to reconcile with the strong volitional element funda- 
s both mental to his teaching ; for in proportion as we emphasise the act of free 
in the personal self-surrender, so far we must allow to the “natural man” the 
indi. possession of moral and spiritual instincts of which the Christian state is 
1) and in one aspect the efflorescence. Freedom is the formula not only of tran- 
whole sition and discontinuity, but of continuity also. The object that evokes 
nt, or the self-surrender must find as well as bring. Until we fully recognise this 
lly in we are in a position that requires on one side, while it excludes on the 
emed other, a theory of Irresistible Grace. This freedom of the natural man is 
aS an surely a self-expression as well as a transformation. Within the actual 
ry an experience, of course, he does not contribute or co-operate. “ Nothing in 
and my hand I bring, simply to Thy Cross I cling.” But that is because here 
and the antithesis is not primarily between self as it has been and self as it 
only seeks to become, but between God and self gua separate from God. When 
logy I hail the Gospel as the response to old needs and the interpretation of 
at is old problems, I am not worshipping. I am dwelling upon a different 
unit antithesis from that which expresses itself in worship. But for all that I 
ther may still be thinking and living within the comprehensive life-experience 
into of the Christian. And as worship is not the whole of life, so it is not the 
1 as whole of experience, though central to both. 
lave Now apply this to the pre-Christian religious influences that the Gospel 
had, presupposes. Surely they are more than a mere raw material. There is, 
ems in technical language, a “moment” of continuity. The antithesis of 
re- Nature and Grace, though focussed in history, is in a certain sense super- 
the historical. The Gospel did not entirely create the sense of that need that 
Lite it supplied, unless we regard it ideally as the principle of all Divine 
wn approach, which finds its full expression in the logic and the fact of the 
ds, Cross. But this is just what Dr Forsyth seems shy of doing. It would 
m- require no modification of his central theme: for, indeed, the more the 
its Christ of our philosophy gathers up the past the more truly can He be- 
cal come transcendent, masterful, and creative. It is not quite enough to say 
le. that He is seen to be all this when once accepted. The continuity is not 
elf only ex parte post. 
ne We have noted many other passages for comment, but it may be well 
by not to prolong this review. Enough has been said to indicate the main 
it, point where the system, as we think, needs fortifying. Almost everything 
' else that we might say in criticism is connected with that. Even his 
10 Theory of Knowledge in general (ch. v.) must be passed over. After all, it 
id is—and quite rightly, in our opinion—rather a corollary than a basis to his 
2 treatment of central Christian experience. As to the outstanding excel- 
0 lences of the book, these would indeed form a long catena ; but rather let 
l, them be studied in the book itself. 
g A. R. Wuarety. 
Lowestort. 
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Studies in Modernism.—By the Rev. Alfred Fawkes, M.A.—London: .. 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1913.—Pp. xii +468. a kin 
Tue “ Modernism” of these remarkably thoughtful and well-written essa than un 


covers the whole movement of contemporary thought. Hence the incly. higher ¢ 


sion of such studies as those of Anatole France and Zola. The latter tion. | 
writer has been connected with religious questions by his three works, many & 
Lourdes, Rome, and Paris, and also by his dramatic action in the Dreyfus general 


case, which revealed, as by a flash, his ruling principle, the love of truth the fact 
and justice. Whether he did the best service for truth by the character not fol 
of his writings is another question. Mr Fawkes quotes with approval the continu 
saying of Anatole France that he was “a perverted idealist.” the lor 

The nature of thought makes abstraction inevitable, but no doubt history 


Zola made a deliberate selection which illustrated the worst side of been s 
humanity. But if he did for French what the author of The Jungle and inevita 
The Metropolis did for American society, it does not differ from the or decé 
method of satirists in every age. “the | 
Man is compounded of brute and angel, devil and God. If most the De 
writers have laid the stress on the flattering side of the picture, Zola races | 
sought to counterpoise this tendency by painting the shadows deeper than rulers 
they are, without any of those fine gradations between virtue and vice TI 
which exist in real life. But who among those who have worked in the gener’ 
slums of our large towns, or have looked behind the decorous and hypo- betwe 
critical veil that hides certain aspects of the life of our public schools, relati' 
army, professional, and respectable classes, can deny the presence of moral in thi 
ulcers that are eating deeply into our civilisation? Why should we believe the v 
Juvenal and not Zola, because Paganism was more open and shameless in (p. 3 
its vice? Is our civilisation, on the whole, better than the Pagan, with decisi 
its deeper and more widely spread contrast of luxury and squalor, with all this, 
its inevitable and degrading consequences ? of sp 
Mr Fawkes answers that we have progressed intellectually, and, though for ¥ 
in some respects individual morality has not, social morality has advanced. The 
There is some truth in this, but, taking it on the whole, the social qualities into 
which make for the commercial success of the present day, and call forth : 
the most strenuous activities, are opposed to the old-fashioned virtues of turn 
regard for the things of others, self-sacrifice, and inward self-discipline. show 
But, he urges, an age must be judged by its ideals and its efforts to is ti 
realise them, not by failures which are due to new problems springing dist: 
from new conditions. And we must forecast the future by the past: we The 
must use “the large map” (p. 205). how 
One of the notes he strikes most frequently, and which might be called (p. 
the philosophical /eitmotif running throughout the volume, is that of the bet 
‘One and Many.” suc 
“The One remains, the Many change and pass.” all 
Without taking wide views we cannot see the unity underlying the oth 
diversity, the jar and clash of differences and antagonisms. Without wide “ 
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views we shall not. appreciate the fact that when one historical synthesis 
is destroyed, another gradually forms out of its fragments, and that this 
isa kind of recurring law of history. We live in a time of greater diversity 
than unity, but the philosopher thinks he can see the commencement of a 
higher and wider synthesis. Doubtless there is truth in the author’s conten- 
tion. It is only by including in our purview the whole of history, and even 
many ages before its dawn, that we can venture on any forecast, however 
general, of the future of humanity. It is only thus that we can appreciate 
the fact that the movement of the race has been progressive. But it does 
not follow from this that progress will continue indefinitely, or, if it 
continues, that it will be on its present lines. If we learn anything from 
the long past, it is the disappearance of the special type. In the short 
history of man alone, whole nations, whole civilisations have decayed and 
been swept away. Progress is only general. Change is unceasing and 
inevitable: we are changing now, but whether it be the change of progress 
or decay the future alone will show. We can only conjecture. Ultimately 
“the large map” may not include our ideals at all. Perhaps Mr Schiller, 
the Dean of St Paul’s, and other “ pessimists” will be right, and the white 
races will so diminish and degenerate that the yellow will become the 
rulers of the world. 

The same formula of the “One and Many” stands for a wholeness of 
general outlook. To our author the ordinary hard-and-fast distinctions 
between good and evil, Church and World, and the like, are merely 
relative: there is a communicatio idiomatum: “there is a soul of goodness 
in things evil” (p. 263). ‘This, within limits, is good philosophy, but it is 
the view of the thinker rather than the man of action. ‘It is possible” 
(p. $43) “to see too many sides of the question to take up any one with 
decision: it is the fanatics, the men of one idea, who act.” But, besides 
this, it must be remembered that this formula is no more than a category 
of space and spatialised time: it cannot touch the ultimate nature of spirit, 
for which such qualities as good and evil must stand in absolute opposition. 
The world-picture is composed of light and darkness: they shade off one 
into the other ; yet nothing can bridge the gulf between their natures. 

The controversy between Harnack and Loisy, to which our author 
turns in his essay on “ Development,” is one of enduring significance. He 
shows very clearly that, while Loisy is right historically, Harnack’s principle 
is true from the point of view of religion and philosophy. But here a 
distinction must be drawn between the general principle and its application. 
Though the nature of mind is such that a purely positive view is impossible, 
however necessary it may be to approximate thereto for scientific purposes 
(p. 486); though mind cannot but assign special values and distinguish 
between the permanent and the passing; yet it must not be forgotten that 
such distinctions cannot be exempted from the relativity which attaches to 
all thought. The notion of permanency is an abstraction and cannot be 
otherwise. Loisy was right in pointing out that Harnack’s “essence” 
represented no more than his individual faith, and that consequently he 
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was wrong in treating it as the final metaphysical residuum of a. scientif, 
analysis. In point of fact, it is open to everyone who reflects to find his 
own “essence of Christianity,” which need not be that of Harnack. Anj 
this is what has actually taken place. Some have found their absolute jy 
the life and character, some in the doctrine, some in the death, and others 
in the resurrection of Jesus. The latter seems to have been the rulj 
idea of the Apostles, to judge by their preaching as recorded in the Act, 
and also of the sub-Apostolic Church; with all the belief implied, th 
superior reality of the unseen life, the nearness of that life to the veil of 
phenomena, and the Presence in the Eucharist as at Emmaus. 

If a part of the doctrine of Jesus, as recorded in the Gospels, be 
regarded as the permanent element, great care must be taken to put the 
emphasis in the right place. Was Harnack right in laying it “on th 
Fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man,” or are there other elements 
which are relatively more permanent? Mr Fawkes agrees with Harnack 
in this matter, but it is not everyone who will do so. Even if the ides 
of “Sonship” were, as our author asserts, absolutely incompatible with 
that of “ mediation,” which it is not, this would not compel us to believe 
that Jesus used it with an anti-legal bias. Even if he had_ intende 
this, the Jews would not so have understood it. The symbol was a fan- 
iliar one in their ancient Scriptures, and they found no more difficulty in 
reconciling it with the sacrifices of the Law than did Christians after 
wards with the mediatorship of Christ. There is absolutely no warrant in 
the text of the Gospels for this assumption as to the attitude of Jess 
towards the ceremonial Law. It would have been an extraordinary and 
unnatural phenomenon, had one brought up amidst his surroundings posed 
as an anti-legal revolutionary. And there is no evidence of anything of 
the kind. On the contrary, whatever evidence exists points to no such 
sudden breach with the past, but to the fact that in this, as in other 
respects, he accepted and utilised, or at least conformed to, the current 
religious ideas and worship. He denounced the scribes and Pharisees, but 
not the priests or the ceremonial Law. The Fourth Gospel, from which 
our author quotes the well-known text about spiritual worship, repre 
sents him as a frequenter of the temple. He proposed to spiritualis 
the Law, not to overthrow it, to cleanse it from Rabbinical accretions and 
perversions, to purge his “ Father’s house.” Had his attitude been other: 
wise, had he taught his Apostles differently, no special revelation to 
St Peter would have been needed that the door might be opened to the 
Gentiles, and still less would the question have subsequently arisen as to 
the necessity of Gentile observance. To read such a notion into the 
doctrine of Jesus is an anachronism, due to the desire to make the ideas 
of Sonship and Fatherhood more prominent. In his own spirit he was 
free, because he was free from sin. His own sense of Sonship was perfect 
and unclouded, because the lower elements of his nature were in perfect 
harmony with the higher. But no mortal has shared that perfect freedom 
with him. It is this perfection of character, this realisation of the ideal 
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in the actual, which is his unique glory, as it is that which constitutes his 
“Divinity.” But he came to a world of sinners, to reconcile them to God. 
He would therefore have recognised that, for those who had not taken even 
the first steps in the narrow, upward path to interior freedom, the Law 
was still in force. ‘The symbols of the old Law, by which man was put in 
mind of his need of inward purification before he could approach the 
Divine, were, it is true, soon to pass away and to be replaced by others 
having a like, but deeper, significance. And though Christ had com- 
passion on the sinner, he was uncompromising in his attitude towards sin. 
He was most insistent on its awful nature and consequences. ‘The keynote 
of his early preaching was repentance; his parabolic teaching to a great 
extent reflected the mixture of good and evil in the phenomenal world, 
together with the absolute gulf between their natures and ultimate results. 
To minimise this element in his teaching, or to take the parable of the 
fond, indulgent old father as representing its entire essence, is, then, 
radically to misrepresent it. Luther’s “justification by faith only” was 
derived from the laxest and most decadent side of Catholic doctrine, in 
‘which the need of penance and purification was, at least, formally recog- 
nised, however ineffectual that recognition had become. His famous 
formula was, in fact, a plenary indulgence on a larger scale than had ever 
yet been offered, and that “without money and without price.” In the 
Church, Jansenism; among Protestants, Puritanism, were the inevitable 
and wholesome, though extreme, reactions against such lax doctrine. No 
doubt, it is pleasing to “the natural man,” and this factor at least par- 
tially accounts for the swift success of the Reformation in Germany. The 
“natural man,” as Mr Fawkes says, loves easy ways of evading the Law, 
and Luther’s was the easiest ever offered. He prefers to treat it, as did 
Luther, as something hostile and external, rather than to make it his own 
so that he can truly say, “Thy Law is within my heart.” But it is not 
only because all men are sinners, not only because it is a pale and one-sided 
abstraction of Christ's teaching, that universal sonship cannot be made its 
sole essence. Besides theological and moral, there are other reasons as well. 

The idea of God which it conveys is not only partial, but is founded 
on a misconception of the universe. Like some other elements in Christ’s 
teaching, the idea of the Heavenly Father was not new. There was no 
difficulty for a man of that age in imagining an omnipotent and all-seeing 
Benevolence, who clothed the lilies, and did not overlook the fallen sparrow. 
But to the men of the present day such a conception is quite contrary to 
what they know of nature, with its hard, inexorable laws, its creation and 
elimination of myriads of the “unfit”; “a nature in which everything 
eats the other,” and in which man is the most destructive of carnivora; in 
which vice, though often punished “ unto the third and fourth generation,” 
yet often goes scot-free in the present, while virtue, so far from being 
always rewarded, is often punished too. It certainly requires “ great 
faith” to discern the relationship of father and son between such a creative 
principle and its creatures. The war-God of the Kaiser or of Mr Kipling’s 
Vou. XII.—No. 4. 60 
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** Recessional ” is more in harmony with such a creation than is the “Bop. fact tha 
Dieu” theory. No doubt “all things work together for good,” in the long Professo 
run, for those who survive. The underlying principle, so far as it resemble as the 


a principle of human action, is the doing of evil that good may come, scholarl: 


Evil and good, love and hatred, are inextricably interwoven in the web of wishes © 
life. Science has abolished the devil (pp. 401-2), only to make God more The 
incomprehensible. And, though there may still be some who believe that form us 
they “see his hand” in their own lives, yet such an impression can only be the diff 
subjective. The belief in special providences, even in matters of public alphabe 
concern, is disappearing ; and, in private, even religious people are begin. one har 
ning to recognise that to suppose the course of events to be deflected and rather | 
arranged with a view to their particular advantage is a piece of extra. Ethics, 
ordinary vanity. The creative and sustaining principle of this univere articles 
deals with us, not as a father with a son, which implies caprice as well as but of 
love; but, fortunately for us, by orderly, definite laws, which we must each o! 
ascertain and endeavour to obey. But, though we are surrounded with the the me 
hard-and-fast laws of the universe, though we are subject to the categories of the 
of time and space, we have that within us which escapes them. We have are ass 
that within us which tells us we can be free from them. For there is a Law unfold 


of the spirit, which is different from, and in some respects directly opposed Philos 
to, the Law of nature, and it is only by seeking to obey this Law that we the gt 


can realise ourselves and accomplish our inward enfranchisement. It isa differe’ 
law of spiritual causation and progress which is totally different from the other) 
mechanical. ‘Thoughts and deeds create character and so bring their ow their 
retribution : “ As a man soweth, so shall he reap.” It is to the eternal have ¢ 
glory of Christ that he, like the Buddha, pointed the way. He showed philos 
that the Law was no mere external incumbrance, as St Paul made it for the undue 
sake of his argument against the Jews and as Luther's doctrine made it co-ort 
absolutely, but that it should be made inward and spiritual (St Matt. v,), certai 
He fulfilled the moral ideal which is latent in every man, and awoke us to T 


the consciousness of it. But the only way to win that freedom is not of ph 
through “faith only,” coupled with “ pecca fortiter,” but through the — with 
long, unpopular, and tedious process of self-discipline. conta 
Henry C. Corrance, Ency 
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Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences. Volume I., Logic.—By 
Arnold Ruge, Wilhelm Windelband, Josiah Royce, Louis Couturat, ie 
Benedetto Croce, Federigo Enriques, and Nocolaj Losskij.—Translated Pwd 


t 
by Ethel Meyer.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1913.—Pp. x + 269. ‘i , 


Pustic interest in philosophy is not yet such as to encourage publishers devs 





to indulge frequently in the issue of philosophical works of reference. The seve 
appearance of a new Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences is conse- Pro 
quently an event of no little importance in the philosophic world. The Th 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES 947 
fact that the editorship of the Encyclopedia is in the able hands of 
Professor Windelband and Dr Ruge, and that Sir Henry Jones is acting 
as the editor of the English edition, is a sufficient guarantee of the 
sholarly soundness of the new enterprise, which assuredly has the best 
wishes of all students of philosophy. 

The form of the new Encyclopedia is to be very different from the 
form usually associated with encyclopedias. It will not simply colligate 
the different views on all philosophical problems, and present them in 
alphabetical order, after the usual manner of encyclopedias. On the 
one hand, it is going to be rather less exhaustive ; on the other hand, it is 
rather more ambitious. Each main department of philosophy (Logic, 
Ethics, Austhetics, etc.) will have a separate volume devoted to it; the 
articles will consist, not of bare summaries of already familiar views, 
but of original, comprehensive discussions of the fundamental aspects of 
each of the principal subjects; and the contributors will include some of 
the most eminent philosophers in Europe and America. The policy 
of the editors is an extremely liberal one—as becomes philosophers. We 
are assured that ‘‘ any one who is to-day recognised as a philosopher may 
unfold the principles of his philosophising in this Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences,” so that the work, when completed, may “ exhibit 
the ground-plan of the philosophy of the present age.” The marked 
differences in the views of the philosophers of the present (as of every 
other) age may seem to discourage such a policy of the “ open door,” lest 
their co-presentation make confusion worse confounded. But the editors 
have great faith in the convergence and unity of all the apparently different 
philosophic tendencies. And they feel confident that even without any 
undue intervention on their part in order to eliminate, select, and 
co-ordinate the views of contributors, the Encyclopedia will still have a 
certain unity, not the less real because unpremeditated. 

The first volume issued is the volume on Logic, because every system 
of philosophy must begin with a theory of the forms of thought, that is, 
with Logic, in the more comprehensive sense of the term. The volume 
contains six important essays on Logic ; also a general introduction to the 
Encyclopedia by Dr Ruge, and a benedictory preface by Sir Henry Jones. 
From the point of view of the general reader it may be somewhat 
unfortunate that his first introduction to the new Encyclopedia should be 
by way of the part on Logic. For to the general reader Logic is no doubt 
the most forbidding, or, at all events, the least attractive, of the philo- 
sophical studies. It is to be hoped that this order of publication may not 
prejudice likely patrons, or deter them in any way from giving full support 
to so worthy an enterprise. 

Of the six essays contained in the present volume, the first three are 
devoted to a consideration of “The Principles of Logic.” The writers 
severally responsible for these are Professor Windelband of Heidelberg, 
Professor Royce of Cambridge, U.S.A., and Professor Couturat of Paris. 
The fourth essay is by Professor Croce of Naples, who writes on “The 
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Task of Logic.” Professor Enriques of Bologna is the author of the fifth 
essay, on “The Problems of Logic.” And Professor Losskij of St Peter. 
burg concludes the first instalment of the Encyclopedia with an essay o 
“The Transformation of the Concept of Consciousness in Modern Epistem. 
ology and its bearing on Logic.” The appearance of a Russian write 
in a work of this kind is an event sufficiently uncommon to prompt 4 
special word of welcome to Professor Losskij. 

The first general impression produced by the perusal of these essays jg 
that Logic is here conceived as a vast field of inquiry. Between them the 
essays cover not only the problems usually discussed in Deductive Logie, 
Inductive Logic, and Symbolic Logic, but also a certain amount of the 
Psychology of Knowledge, and a good deal of what is commonly termed 
Epistemology (or philosophical Theory of Knowledge). The inclusion of 
the last two groups of problems in Logic is a matter on which there is 4 
difference of opinion among logicians, but the difference is not really a 
serious one, especially if we have regard to the way in which thes 
additional problems are handled in the present volume. 

Professor Windelband’s account of the Phenomenology of Logic shows 
clearly enough that he does not think that it is the logician’s business to make 
himself responsible for the psychological data from which he starts, and 
that, if empirical Psychology were only sufficiently advanced, the logician 
would be perfectly justified in accepting from it his psychological data in 
the same unquestioning way as he accepts the concepts of Mathematics 
and Physics; and even in the interim, though the logician must begin by 
defining as clearly as possible the fundamental psychological concepts 
which he requires, Logic is not concerned with the origin, but with the 
validity of ideas. In actual teaching, I should like to add, it may be 
advisable (as I think it is) to give a general descriptive account of the 
thinking processes before taking up the properly logical problems. But 
this does not make Logic an integral part of Psychology, nor Psychology 
an integral part of Logic, any more than the mere fact that physicists and 
engineers must know something of the calculus, etc., makes Mathematics 
an integral part of Physics or of Engineering. Certainly there is nothing 
in the present volume to suggest or to confirm the view recently urged 
with great emphasis by the principal exponent of Humanism, that Logic is 
most intimately dependent upon Psychology. 

The case of Epistemology is rather different. Like Mill, Venn, and 
other English logicians, I am inclined to think that it is best to keep 
Logic as distinct as possible from Epistemology. But I readily admit that 
the two between them constitute one comprehensive Theory of Knowledge. 
My reason for preferring the separate treatment of the two studies is 
chiefly a practical one. The fusion of the two generally tends to encourage 
a prematurely philosophical treatment of Logic. The result often is that 
the young student of Logic does not profit as much as he should from the 
close study of the general conditions of proof and probability ; he may 
even be muddled by such early philosophising, if (as mostly happens 
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nowadays) he does not go on to a more detailed study of philosophy. 
Logic itself is also apt to suffer through an over-emphasis of the value of 
epistemological problems. The fact that some of the most important of 
«ientific methods are usually omitted from the ordinary text-books on 
logic may perhaps be best accounted for by the supposition that the 
teachers of Logic (who are nearly always teachers of philosophy) are much 
more interested in the philosophical problems (i.e. epistemological pro- 
blems) to which the properly logical problems lead up than in Logic 
itself. Yet from the standpoint of educational requirement—that is to 
ay, as a preparation of the average student to take an intelligent interest 
in social and scientific problems of general importance—a fuller knowledge 
of scientific methods is more valuable than such little Epistemology as 
he can be taught when first introduced to the study of Logic. Of cours, 
this objection does not apply to the combination of Logic and Epistem- 
ology in an encyclopedic work like the one now under review. Much 
might, no doubt, be said in favour of such a combination in an advanced 
work of this kind. Nevertheless I feel that, on the whole, it was a 
mistake to combine them even in this case. I think that both Logic 
and Epistemology have suffered through it— though, in the present 
instance, Epistemology has suffered more than Logic has. It is a 
regrettable fact that very little space is devoted to Epistemology in the 
present volume. It would have been much better to have devoted that 
little space to the further discussion of some strictly logical problem, and 
to have devoted a separate volume to Epistemology alone. In fact, in the 
interest both of philosophy and of the Encyclopedia, the editors would be 
well advised to adopt even now the latter suggestion, and arrange for a 
special volume on Theory of Knowledge. One other suggestion I should 
like to make, though not at all in a captious spirit. Considering the very 
prominent part taken by English thinkers in the building up of modern 
Logic, it is passing strange and highly regrettable that this encyclopedic 
volume on Logic should contain nothing to represent England, although 
so many other countries are represented in it. It is quite right that a 
work of this kind should be international, cosmopolitan ; but it is a grave 
omission to pass by a country which has done more for Logic than most 
other countries. I hope that the omission may be remedied in the sug- 
gested volume on Epistemology. 

The six essays are naturally of different degrees of interest, although 
they are all valuable. Professor Couturat and Professor Enriques discuss 
some of the most technical, quasi-mathematical problems of Logic, and it 
is no fault of theirs if the general reader can work up no special enthusiasm 
for these discussions. Professor Croce seems purposely to avoid special 
logical problems, but his treatment of his subject, the Task of Logic, may 
appear somewhat nebulous. The most interesting essays are those of 
Professor Windelband, Professor Royce, and Professor Losskij. Professor 
Windelband and Professor Royce cover the whole ground of Logic, which 
according to the former includes also Epistemology, and according to the 
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latter is only one department of a more comprehensive Science of Order, 
Professor Losskij confines himself almost entirely to Epistemology. This 
is not the place for a technical discussion of details. In any case, there js 
not much ground for complaint. A fuller treatment would no doubj 
have been desirable. One feels this especially in the case of Professop 
Losskij, and in Professor Royce’s interesting account of the Comparative 
and Statistical Methods. 

A word of praise is also due to the translator, Miss B. E. Meyer, who 
has acquitted herself of her difficult task quite satisfactorily. We may 
well believe her confession that she found herself “confronted with 
difficulties which would at times have been overwhelming but for the 
unfailing help and encouragement of the English editor.” I have not 
noticed any really serious mistranslation. ‘The real difficulties have bee 
surmounted with praiseworthy success. It is curious that Miss Meyer 
should occasionally come to grief over comparatively easy passages. For 
instance, Dr Ruge is made to speak of “the proud overlordship of rational 
knowledge, which turned a blind eye to the limits of the irrational ” (p. 4) 
There is obviously something wrong here, for the pride of rationalism 
would show itself by turning a blind eye to the limits of the rational 
rather than to the limits of the irrational. That is really what the 
German means, only Miss Meyer mistranslated Grenzen here by “limits” 
instead of by “borders,” “frontiers,” or “ boundaries.” The “ borders of 
the irrational” mark, of course, the limits of the rational. Again, why is 
unwillkiirlich translated by “capricious” instead of by “ involuntary”? 
On the same page (p. 18, middle) Professor Windelband is made to sy 
the very opposite of what he meant, because Miss Meyer translates nicht 
weniger by “nothing less” instead of “anything but.” However, thew 
blemishes are not very serious, as they fortunately do not affect any vital 
part of the book. No doubt more care will be taken with the remaining 
volumes, which will certainly be awaited with the greatest interest. 

A. Wotr. 


University Cotiecr, Lonpon. 





The Present Relations of Science and Religion.—By Rev. T. G. Bonney, 
Sc.D., F.R.S.—Library of Historic Theology.—London : Robert Scott. 


Tue framework and scope of Professor Bonney’s book are shown by the 
headings of his chapters. His list of contents runs :—Recent Advances in 
Physical Science, The Position of Biology, The Ideas of Religion and theit 
Development, The Probabilities of a Revelation, The Possibility and Place 
of Miracles, The Credibility of Christianity, Representatives of Christianity 
and Workers in Science. 

The first two chapters contain a brief but on the whole adequate sketch 
of the present position of physical and biological science. It is true that 
here and there in the chapter on physics a looseness of statement appears, 
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shile in one place there is the definite misstatement that Lodge’s experi- 
nents prove that the “ether” is not carried along by the earth. Still, 
sken generally, Professor Bonney’s account of physics and biology is 
successful. 

The chapter on The Ideas of Religion and their Development is, in 
proportion, much slighter, and might have been amplified. It gives, in 
the barest outline, an account of modern knowledge of primitive religions, 
and the development of more advanced forms of faith. 

Again, the early part of the chapter on The Credibility of Christianity 
gives a good, though necessarily brief, account of present views of the 
relative ages and authority of the books of the New Testament. 

On the whole, then, the descriptive part of Professor Bonney’s work 
may be said to be well done. It is when we pass to the main theme of the 
book that it appears to us less adequate. If we have to analyse the feeling 
of disappointment which grew as we read, we should say that we felt that 
vhile Professor Bonney’s account of science and of religious origins had been 
brought up to date, his views of their relations are very little changed from 
those which would have been appropriate thirty or forty years ago. 

It seems to us useless nowadays to found an apologetic on the un- 
limited growth of crystals (p. 81), on the small number of species which 
are definite failures in the various forms of life preserved by the geological 
record (p. 86), on the phenomena of parthenogenesis in the echinodermata 
(p. 162). 

Professor Bonney appears to regard psychical research as a hopeless 
mode of attack on the unknown, so that avenue of approach to super- 
normal phenomena is closed to him. He rejects “ modernism” and all its 
ways, so that Christianity is with him literalism or nothing. 

But we think the real inadequacy of Professor Bonney’s treatment of 
the subject depends on his want of appreciation of any metaphysical stand- 
point. In consequence, he takes a naively realistic view of the concepts 
both of science and of religion, and in reading his pages we feel that we 
are being led over conflicting currents on the surface of things, and that 
we hardly touch the depths below, where a true blending of the waters is 
to be sought. W. C. D. Waernam. 


CAMBRIDGE, 





Lollardy and the Reformation in England, Vol. I1V.—By James Gairdner.— 
Edited by William Hunt.—London: Macmillan, 1913. 


Tuts fourth volume—which must now be the last—had not the advantage 
of revision by the author himself. We are grateful to Dr Hunt for 
sparing time to edit it, yet he has not saved it from some of the ills that 
ordinarily beset a posthumous work. The index, though bulky, is most 
inadequate; even in a subject of primary importance such as “ Royal 
Supremacy” we find the omissions almost as frequent as the entries ; and, 
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since the indexer thought it worth while to enter the word “heretic” g 
all, he would have done better to perform his task thoroughly, even though 
the total references might have filled a full column of small print. Unde 
two other headings—* Protestants,” and “ Churches, Outrages in ”—we haye 
found striking omissions. Dr Hunt’s memoir, moreover, scarcely attempts 
to do justice to one side of Dr Gairdner’s character which is even rarer, jf 
not more valuable, than his immense industry. Few historical scholars haye 
been so ready as he to confess a mistake, or to give the same publicity to the 
retractation which they had unwittingly given to the misstatement. 

All that honesty and immense industry could do, at the end of g 
laborious career and under the gradual failure of physical powers, is to be 
found in this volume. But we are bound to confess that it presents less 
a history in the ordinary sense, than materials for a history. To the 
student it is invaluable; for the general reader it is too full, too dependent 
upon mere chronological arrangement, and—we say it deliberately, in spite 
of our admiration for Dr Gairdner’s honesty—too one-sided. This book 
will indeed make it easy for later historians to chronicle the first half of 
Mary’s reign in a spirit wholesomely corrective of Froude’s bias ; but this 
is partly because Dr Gairdner’s counter-bias was almost as strong » 
Froude’s. He was an admirable example of Goethe’s aphorism: “TI can 
promise to be sincere, but not to be impartial.” His own progress had 
been from Presbyterianism—almost, perhaps, from inward indifferentism— 
to the high Anglican position ; and this cause he champions with all the 
enthusiasm of a convert. The innovators in religion—or, as they them- 
selves claimed with some real justice, the would-be restorers of primitive 
Christianity—are to him, as to Mary Tudor, simply “heretics.” “The 
New Learning” is to him not so much the learning of Erasmus and Colet 
and More, as that derisive phrase applied by the old school to the reformers 
in religion. He loses no opportunity of pointing out the inconsistencies, 
errors, or illegalities of the reformers, but seldom pauses to consider how 
far these were really chargeable to the agent or to the cause which he 
championed, and how far they were almost inevitable under the then con- 
ditions of Western Christianity. This is most conspicuous, perhaps, in 
the chapter entitled “ Heretics, painted mostly by Themselves,” and in his 
dealings with Mary’s different proclamations of tolerance, which he seems 
to take at their face-value. Yet in all this he is perfectly honest ; he 
gives us an array of facts which we should seek in vain elsewhere, except 
in the vast mass of original documents; and to a great extent his un- 
disguised leaning to the conservative side supplies its own corrective 
Therefore, although we feel, in this fourth volume, almost as strongly a 
in the first, that Dr Gairdner had not thoroughly understood either the 
Lollards or the Reformers, yet we welcome this posthumous work as 4 
most valuable storehouse of trustworthy facts, and as certain to stimulate 
thought even along those lines which the author himself was apparently 
too preoccupied to follow. G. G. Coutron. 
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